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ODE  TO  WAR. 

I. 

On  that  long  day  when  England  held  her  breath, 

Suddenly  gripped  at  heart 

And  called  to  choose  her  part 

Between  her  loyal  soul  and  luring  sophistries, 

We  watched  the  wide,  green-bosomed  land  beneath 
Driven  and  tumultuous  skies  ; 

We  watched  the  volley  of  white  shower  after  shower 
Desolate  with  fierce  drops  the  fallen  flower ; 

And  still  the  rain’s  retreat 
I^rew  glory  on  its  track, 

And  still,  wdien  all  was  darkness  and  defeat, 

Upon  dissolving  cloud  the  bow  of  peace  shone  back. 

So  in  our  hearts  was  alternating  beat. 

With  very  dread  elate ; 

And  Earth  dyed  all  her  day  in  colours  of  our  fate. 

II. 

But  oh,  how  faint  the  image  we  foretold 
In  fancies  of  our  fear 
Now  that  the  truth  is  here 

And  we  awake  from  dream,  yet  think  it  still  a  dream. 
It  bursts  our  thoughts  with  more  than  thought  can  hold ; 
And  more  than  human  seem 
These  agonies  of  conflict ;  Elements 
At  war !  yet  not  with  vast  indifference 
Casually  crushing;  nay, 

It  is  as  if  were  hurled 

Lightnings  that  murdered,  seeking  out  their  prey; 

.'\s  if  an  earthquake  shook  to  chaos  half  the  world. 
Equal  in  purpose  as  in  power  to  slay ; 
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And  thunder  stunned  our  ears 

Streaming  in  rain  of  blood  on  torrents  that  are  tears. 

III. 

Around  a  planet  rolls  the  drum’s  alarm. 

Far  where  the  summer  smiles 
Upon  the  utmost  isles, 

Danger  is  treading  silent  as  a  fever-breath. 

Now  in  the  North  the  secret  waters  arm  ; 

Under  the  wave  is  Death  : 

They  fight  in  the  very  air,  the  virgin  air. 

Hovering  on  fierce  wings  to  the  onset  :  there 
Nations  to  battle  stream ; 

Earth  smokes  and  cities  burn ; 

Heaven  thickens  in  a  storm  of  shells  that  scream  ; 

The  long  lines  shattering  break,  turn  and  again  return ; 
And  still  across  a  continent  they  teem. 

Moving  in  myriads ;  more 

Than  ranks  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  soul  with  soul  at  war! 

IV. 

All  the  hells  are  awake  :  the  old  serpents  hiss 
From  dungeons  of  the  mind ; 

Fury  of  hate  born  blind. 

Madness  and  lust,  despairs  and  treacheries  unclean ; 

They  shudder  up  from  man’s  most  dark  abyss. 

But  there  are  heavens  serene 

That  answer  strength  with  strength ;  they  stand  secure ; 
They  arm  us  from  within,  and  we  endure. 

Now  are  the  brave  more  brave, 

Now  is  the  cause  more  dear. 

The  more  the  tempests  of  the  darkness  rave. 

As,  when  the  sun  goes  down,  the  shining  stars  are  clear. 
Radiant  the  spirit  rushes  to  the  grave. 

Glorious  it  is  to  live 

In  such  an  hour,  but  life  is  lovelier  yet  to  give. 

V. 

Alas !  what  comfort  for  the  uncomforted, 

Who  knew  no  cause,  nor  sought 
Glory  or  gain?  they  are  taught. 

Homeless  in  homes  that  burn,  what  human  hearts  can  bear. 
The  children  stumble  over  their  dear  dead. 

Wandering  they  know  not  where. 
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And  there  is  one  who  simply  fights,  obeys, 

Tramps,  till  he  loses  count  of  nights  and  days, 

Tired,  mired  in  dust  and  sweat. 

Far  from  his  own  hearth-stone ; 

A  common  man  of  common  earth,  and  yet 
The  battle-winner  he,  a  man  of  no  renown. 

Where  food  for  cannon  pays  a  nation’s  debt. 

This  is  Earth’s  hero,  whom 

The  pride  of  Empire  tosses  careless  to  his  doom. 

VI. 

iSow  will  we  speak,  while  we  have  eyes  for  tears 

And  fibres  to  be  wrung 

And  in  our  mouths  a  tongue. 

We  will  bear  wrongs  untold,  but  will  not  only  bear ; 

Not  only  bear,  but  build  through  striving  years 
The  answer  of  our  prayer. 

That  whosoever  has  the  noble  name 
Of  man  shall  not  be  yoked  to  alien  shame ; 

That  life  shall  be  indeed 
Life,  not  permitted  breath 

Of  spirits  wrenched  and  forced  to  other’s  need. 

Bobbed  of  their  nature’s  joy  and  free  alone  in  death. 

The  world  shall  travail  in  that  cause,  shall  bleed ; 

But  deep  in  hope  it  dwells 

Until  the  morning  break  which  the  long  night  foretells. 

VII. 

0  children  filled  with  your  own  airy  glee. 

Or  with  a  grief  that  comes 
So  swift,  so  strange,  it  numbs. 

If  on  your  growing  youth  this  page  of  terror  bite. 

Harden  not  then  your  senses,  feel  and  be 
The  promise  of  the  light. 

0  heirs  of  Man,  keep  in  your  hearts  not  less 
The  divine  torrents  of  his  tenderness ! 

’Tis  ever  war  :  but  rust 

Grows  on  the  sword ;  the  tale 

Of  earth  is  strewn  with  empires  heaped  in  dust 

Because  they  dreamed  that  force  should  punish  and  prevail. 

The  will  to  kindness  lives  beyond  their  lust ; 

Their  grandeurs  are  undone  : 

Deep,  deep  within  man’s  soul  are  all  his  victories  won. 

Laurence  Binyon. 
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§  1. 

The  problems  that  lie  beiore  us  in  the  recoustitution  of  Euiope 
are  so  many  and  so  various  that  vve  can  only  hope  to  take  a  few 
separately,  especially  those  which  seem  to  throw  most  light  on 
a  possible  future.  1  have  used  the  phrase  “reconstitution  of 
Europe,”  because  I  do  not  know  how  otherwise  to  characterise 
the  general  trend  of  the  ideas  germinating  in  many  men’s  minds 
as  they  survey  the  present  crisis  and  its  probable  outcome. 
Europe  will  have  to  be  reconstituted  in  more  respects  than  one. 
At  the  present  moment,  or  rather  before  the  present  war  broke 
out,  it  was  governed  by  phrases  and  conceptions  which  had 
become  superannuated.  An  uneasy  equipoise  between  the  Great 
Dowers  represented  the  highest  culmination  of  our  diplomatic 
etlorts.  Something  must  clearly  be  substituted  for  this  uneasy 
equipoise.  It  is  not  enough  that  after  tremendous  efforts  the  relative 
balance  of  forces  between  great  States  should,  on  the  whole,  dis¬ 
suade  them  from  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  not  done  so. 
The  underlying  conception  has  been  that  nations  are  so  ardently 
bellicose  that  they  require  to  be  restrained  from  headlong  con¬ 
flicts  by  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  character  of  such  military 
efforts  as  might  be  practicable.  Hence  the  conception  of  Europe, 
as  divided  into  armed  camps,  represents  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
ideas  that  we  want  to  abolish.  We  wish  to  put  in  its  stead  some¬ 
thing  like  a  Concert  of  Europe.  We  have  before  our  eyes  a  vague, 
but  inspiring,  vision,  not  of  tremendous  and  rival  armaments,  but 
of  a  United  States  of  Europe,  each  component  element  striving 
for  the  public  w'eal,  and  for  further  advances  in  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  welfare  rather  than  commercial  prosperity.  The  last 
is  a  vital  point,  for  it  does  not  require  much  knowledge  of  modern 
history  to  discover  that  the  race  for  commercial  advantage  is 
exactly  one  of  the  reasons  why  Europe  is  at  war  at  the  present 
moment.  A  vast  increase  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  any 
one  State  means  a  frantic  effort  on  the  part  of  its  rivals  to  pull 
down  this  advantage.  In  some  fashion,  therefore,  we  have  to 
substitute  for  endless  competition  the  principle  of  co-operation, 
national  welfare  being  construed  at  the  same  time  not  in  terms  of 
overwhelming  wealth,  but  of  thorough  sanity  and  health  in  tlie 
l)ody  corporate. 

All  this  sounds  shadowy  and  abstruse  until  it  is  translated  into 
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something  concrete  and  definite.  What  is  it  we  want  to  dispossess 
and  banish  from  the  Europe  of  to-day?  We  have  to  find  some¬ 
thing  to  take  the  place  of  what  is  called  militarism.  I  dealt  with 
the  general  features  of  militarism  in  my  last  essay ;  I  will  there¬ 
fore  content  myself  with  saying  that  militarism  in  Europe  has 
meant  two  things  above  all.  First,  the  worship  of  might,  as 
expressed  in  formidable  armaments ;  next,  the  corresponding 
worship  of  w'ealth  to  enable  the  burden  of  armaments  to  be  borne 
with  comparative  ease.  The  worship  of  naked  strength  involves 
several  deductions.  Eight  disappears,  or  rather  is  translated  in 
terms  of  might.  International  morality  equally  disappears. 
Individuals,  it  is  true,  seek  to  be  governed  by  the  consciousness 
of  universal  moral  laws.  But  a  nation,  as  such,  has  no  conscience, 
and  is  not  bound  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  anything  higher 
than  itself.  Morality,  though  it  may  bind  the  individual,  does 
not  bind  the  State,  or,  as  General  von  Bernhardi  has  expressed  it, 
“political  morality  differs  from  individual  morality  because  there 
is  no  power  above  the  State.”  In  similar  fashion  the  w’orship  of 
wealth  carries  numerous  consequences  with  it,  which  are  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  But  the  main  point,  so  far  as  it  affects 
my  present  argument,  is  that  it  substitutes  materialistic  objects 
of  endeavour  for  ethical  and  spiritual  aims.  Once  more  morality 
is  defeated.  The  ideal  is  not  the  supremacy  of  good,  but  the 
supremacy  of  that  range  and  sphere  of  material  efficiency  that 
is  procurable  by  wealth. 

Let  us  try  to  be  more  concrete  still,  and  in  this  context  let 
us  turn  to  such  definite  statements  as  are  available  of  the  views 
entertained  by  our  chief  statesmen,  politicians,  and  leaders  of 
public  opinion.  I  turn  to  the  speech  which  Mr.  Asquith  delivered 
on  Friday  evening,  September  25th,  in  Dublin,  as  part  of  the 
crusade  which  he  and  others  are  undertaking  for  the  general 
enlightenment  of  the  country.  ‘‘I  should  like,”  said  Mr.  Asquith, 
“to  ask  your  attention  and  that  of  my  fellow-countrymen  to  the 
end  which,  in  this  war,  we  ought  to  keep  in  view.  Forty -four 
years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone  used 
these  words.  He  said  :  ‘  The  greatest  triumph  of  our  time  will 
be  the  enthronement  of  the  idea  of  public  right  as  the  govern¬ 
ing  idea  of  European  politics.’  Nearly  fifty  years  have  passed. 
Little  progress,  it  seems,  has  as  yet  been  made  towards  that 
good  and  beneficent  change,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  now  at 
this  moment  as  good  a  definition  as  we  can  have  of  our  European 
policy — the  idea  of  public  right.  What  does  it  mean  w’hen  trans¬ 
lated  into  concrete  terms?  It  means,  first  and  foremost,  the 
clearing  of  the  ground  by  the  definite  repudiation  of  militarism 
as  the  governing  factor  in  the  relation  of  States  and  of  the  future 
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moulding  of  the  European  world.  It  means  next  that  room  must 
be  found  and  kept  for  the  independent  existence  and  the  free 
development  of  the  smaller  nationalities,  each  with  a  corporate 
consciousness  of  its  own.  .  .  .  And  it  means,  finally,  or  it  ought 
to  mean,  perhaps,  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  the  substitution 
for  force,  for  the  clash  of  competing  ambition,  for  groupings 
and  alliances,  of  a  real  European  partnership  based  on  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  equal  right  and  established  and  enforced  by  a  common 
will.”' 

Much  the  same  language  has  been  used  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 

Observe  that  there  are  three  points  here.  In  the  first  place— 
if  I  do  not  misapprehend  Mr.  Asquith’s  drift — in  working  for 
the  abolition  of  militarism,  we  are  working  for  a  great  diminution 
in  those  armaments  which  have  become  a  nightmare  to  the  modern 
w’orld.  The  second  point  is  that  we  have  to  help  in  every  fashion 
small  nationalities,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  have  to  see  that 
countries  like  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Greece  and  the  Balkan  States,  and,  perhaps,  more 
specially,  the  Slav  nationalities  shall  have  a  free  chance  in  Europe, 
shall  “have  their  place  in  the  sun,”  and  not  be  browbeaten  and 
raided  and  overwhelmed  by  their  powerful  neighbours.  And  the 
third  point,  perhaps  more  important  than  all,  is  the  creation  of 
what  Mr.  Asquith  calls  a  “European  partnership  based  on  the 
recognition  of  equal  right  and  established  and  enforced  by  a 
common  will.”  We  have  to  recognise  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  public  right ;  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  international 
morality,  and  that  the  United  States  of  Europe  have  to  keep  as 
their  ideal  the  affirmation  of  this  public  right,  and  to  enforce  it 
by  a  common  will.  That  creation  of  a  common  wdll  is  at  once 
the  most  difficult  and  the  most  imperative  thing  of  all.  Everyone 
must  be  aware  how  difficult  it  is.  We  know,  for  instance,  how 
law  is  enforced  in  any  specified  State,  because  it  has  a 
“sanction,”  or,  in  other  words,  because  those  who  break  it  can 
be  punished.  But  the  weakness  for  a  long  time  past  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  from  the  time  of  Grotius  onwards,  is  that  it,  appar¬ 
ently,  has  no  real  sanction.  How  are  we  to  punish  an  offending 
State?  It  can  only  be  done  by  the  gradual  development  of  a 
public  conscience  in  Europe,  and  by  means  of  definite  agreements 
so  that  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world  shall  compel  a  recalcitrant 
member  to  abide  by  the  common  decrees.  If  only  this  common 
will  of  Europe  might  ever  come  into  existence,  we  should  solve 
most,  if  not  all,  our  troubles.  But  the  question  is  how? 

(1)  The  Tima^,  September  26th. 
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§  2. 

It  may  be  a  depressing,  but  it  certainly  is  an  instructive  lesson 
to  go  back  just  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  condition  of  Europe 
was  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  which  prevails  now.  The 
problems  that  unrolled  themselves  before  the  nations  afford  useful 
points  of  comparison.  The  great  enemy  was  then  Napoleon  and 
France.  Napoleon’s  views  of  empire  were  precisely  of  that 
universal  predatory  type  which  we  have  learnt  to  associate  with 
the  Kaiser  and  the  German  Empire.  The  autocratic  rule  of  the 
single  personal  will  was  weighing  heavily  on  nearly  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Then  came  a  time  when  the  principle  of  nation¬ 
alities,  which  Napoleon  had  everywhere  defied,  gradually  grew 
in  strength  until  it  was  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror. 
In  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  Italy  the  principle  of  nationality 
steadily  grew,  while  in  England  there  had  always  been  a  sturdy 
opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  on  the  precise  ground  that 
it  interfered  with  the  independent  existence  of  nations.  The 
defeat  of  Napoleon,  therefore,  was  hailed  by  our  forefathers  a 
hundred  years  ago  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Four  great  Powers 
— Great  Britain,  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia — had  before  them 
as  their  task  the  settlement  of  Europe,  one  of  the  noblest  tasks 
that  could  possibly  be  assigned  to  those  who,  having  suffered 
under  the  old  regime,  were  desirous  to  secure  peace  and  base  it 
on  just  and  equitable  foundations.  There  is  thus  an  obvious 
parallelism  between  the  condition  of  affairs  in  1815  and  those 
which  will,  as  we  hope,  obtain  if  the  German  tyrant  is  defeated 
and  the  nations  of  Europe  commence  their  solemn  task  of  recon¬ 
stituting  Europe.  Of  course,  we  must  not  press  the  analogy 
too  far.  The  dawn  of  a  new  era  might  have  been  welcomed  in 
1815,  but  the  proviso  was  always  kept  in  the  background  that 
most  of  the  older  traditions  should  be  preserved.  Diplomacy  was 
still  inspired  by  its  traditional  watchwords.  Above  all,  the  trans¬ 
formation,  so  keenly  and  so  vaguely  desired,  was  in  the  hands 
of  Sovereigns  who  were  more  anxious  about  their  own  interests 
than  perhaps  w'as  consistent  with  the  common  weal. 

At  first  the  four  Great  Powers  proceeded  very  tentatively.  They 
wished  to  confine  France — the  dangerous  element  in  Europe — 
within  her  legitimate  boundaries.  Next,  they  desired  to  arrange 
an  equilibrium  of  Powers  (observe,  in  passing,  the  old  doctrine 
of  the  Balance  of  Power),  so  that  no  individual  State  should  for 
the  future  be  in  a  position  to  upset  the  general  tranquillity. 
Revolutionary  France  was  to  be  held  under  by  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  its  ancient  dynasty.  Hence  Louis  XVTII.  was  to  be 
restored.  The  other  object  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  careful 
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parcelling  out  of  the  various  territories  of  Europe,  on  the  basis, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  old  rights  consecrated  by  treaties.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  in  this  matter.  We  may  say  sum¬ 
marily  that  Germany  was  reconstituted  as  a  Confederation  of 
Sovereign  States,  Austria  received  the  Presidency  of  the  Federal 
Diet,  in  Italy  Lombardo- Venetia  was  erected  into  a  kingdom 
under  Austrian  hegemony,  while  the  Low  Countries  were  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Holland,  so  as  to  form,  under  the  title  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  an  efficient  barrier  against  French  aggression 
northwards.  It  was  troublesome  to  satisfy  Alexander  I.  of 
Russia  because  of  his  ambition  to  secure  for  himself  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  see  i>resently,  the  personality 
of  xVlexander  was  a  permanent  stumbling-block  to  most  of  the 
projects  of  European  statesmen.  As  a  whole,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  particular  period  of  history,  between  Napoleon’s  abdica¬ 
tion  in  1814  and  the  meeting  of  the  European  Congress  at  Verona 
in  1882,  presented  a  profoundly  distressing  picture  of  international 
egotism.  The  ruin  of  their  common  enemy,  relieving  the  members 
of  the  European  family  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  concord, 
also  released  their  individual  selfishnesses  and  their  long-suppressed 
mutual  jealousies.^ 

The  figure  of  Alexander  I.  dominates  this  epoch.  His  character 
exhibits  a  very  curious  mixture  of  autocratic  ambition  and  a 
mystical  vein  of  sheer  undiluted  idealism.  Probably  it  would 
be  true  to  say  that  he  began  by  being  an  idealist,  and  was  forced 
by  the  pressure  of  events  to  adopt  reactionary  tactics.  Perhaps 
also,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  Russian  nature  we  ordinarily  find  a 
certain  unpracticalness  and  a  tendency  to  mystical  dreams,  far 
remote  from  the  ordinary  necessities  of  every  day.  It  was 
Alexander’s  dream  to  found  a  Union  of  Europe,  and  to  consecrate 
its  political  by  its  spiritual  aims.  He  retained  various  nebulous 
thinkers  around  his  throne ;  he  also  derived  much  of  his  crusade 
from  the  inspiration  of  a  woman — Baroness  von  Kriidener,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  owed  her  own  conversion  to  the  teaching  of 
a  pious  cobbler.  Even  if  we  have  to  describe  Alexander’s  dream 
as  futile,  we  cannot  afford  to  dismiss  it  as  wholly  inoperative. 
For  it  had  as  its  fruit  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance,  which  was 
in  a  sense  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  peace  programmes  of  the 
Hague,  and,  through  a  different  chain  of  ideas,  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  of  the  United  States.  We  are  apt  sometimes  to  confuse 
the  Holy  Alliance  with  the  Grand  Alliance.  The  second,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  union  of  the  four  Great  Powers,  to  which  France  was 

(1)  See  The  ConfederatioTi  of  Europe.,  by  Walter  Alison  Phillips  (Longmans), 
especially  Chaps.  V.  and  VT.  Cf.  also  Political  and  TAternry  Esmys,  by  the 
Earl  of  Cromer,  2nd  series  (Macmillan)  on  The  Confederation  of  Europe. 
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nltimately  admitted.  The  first  was  not  an  Alliance  at  all,  hardly, 
perhaps,  even  a  Treaty.  Tt  was  in  its  original  conception  a 
single-hearted  attempt  to  arrange  Europe  on  the  principles  of 
Christian  religion,  the  various  nations  being  regarded  as  brothers 
who  ought  to  have  proper  brotherly  affection  for  one  another. 
We  know  that,  eventually,  the  Holy  Alliance  became  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  something  like  autocratic  despotism,  but  in  its  essence 
it  was  so  far  from  being  reactionary  that,  according  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  it  involved  the  grant  of  liberal  constitutions  by  Princes 
to  their  subjects. 

But  just  because  it  bound  its  signatories  to  act  on  certain  vague 
principles  for  no  well-defined  ends,  it  wms  bound  to  become  the 
mockery  of  diplomatists  trained  in  an  older  school.  Metternich, 
for  instance,  called  it  a  “loud  sounding  nothing,”  Castlereagh 
"a  piece  of  sublime  mysticism  and  nonsense,”  while  Canning 
declared  that  for  his  part  he  wmnted  no  more  of  “Areopagus  and 
the  like  of  that.”  What  happened  on  this  occasion  is  what 
ordinarily  happens  with  well-intentioned  idealists,  who  happen 
also  to  be  amateurs.  Trying  to  regulate  practical  politics,  the 
Holy  Alliance  was  deflected  from  its  original  purpose  because 
its  chief  author,  Alexander  I.,  came  under  the  influence  of 
Metternich  and  was  frightened  by  revolutionary  movements  in 
Italy  and  within  his  own  dominions.  Thus  the  instrument 
orginally  intended  to  preserve  nationalities  and  secure  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  people  was  converted  into  a  weapon  for  the 
use  of  autocrats  only  anxious  to  preserve  their  own  thrones. 
Nevertheless,  though  it  may  have  been  a  failure,  the  Holy  Alliance 
*did  not  leave  itself  without  witness  in  the  modern  world.  It  tried 
to  regulate  ordinary  diplomacy  in  accordance  with  ethical  and 
spiritual  principles,  and  the  dreaming  mind  of  its  first  founder 
was  reproduced  in  that  later  descendant  of  his  w^ho  initiated  the 
Hague  propaganda  of  peace. 


§  3. 

“These  things  were  written  for  our  ensaraples,”  and  we  should 
be  foolish  indeed  if  we  did  not  take  stock  of  them  with  an  anxious 
eye  to  the  future.  The  main  and  startling  fact  is  that  with  every 
apparent  desire  for  the  re-establishment  of  Europe  on  better  lines, 
Eurojie,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  drifted  back  into  the  old  welter  of 
conflicting  nationalities,  while  the  very  instrument  of  peace — the 
Holy  Alliance — was  used  by  autocratic  Governments  for  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  smaller  nationalities  and  the  destruction  of  popular 
freedom.  It  is  accordingly  very  necessary  that  we  should  study 
file  conditions  under  w’hich  so  lamentable  a  transformation  took 
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place.  Even  in  England  itself  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  people 
were  in  any  sense  benefited  by  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  They 
had  borne  its  burdens,  but  at  its  end  found  themselves  hampered 
as  before  in  the  free  development  of  a  democracy.  Meanwhile, 
Europe  at  large  presented  a  spectacle  of  despotism  tempered  bv 
occasional  popular  outbreaks,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
old  fetters  were  riveted  anew  by  cunning  and  by  no  means 
disinterested  hands. 

What  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  whether  the  conditions  a 
hundred  years  ago  have  any  real  similarity  with  those  likely  to 
obtain  when  Europe  begins  anew  to  set  its  house  in  order.  To 
this,  fortunately,  we  can  return  a  decided  negative.  We  have 
already  shown  that  the  general  outlines  present  a  certain  simi¬ 
larity,  but  the  parallelism  is  at  most  superficial,  and  in  many 
respects  deceptive.  A  despot  has  to  be  overthrowm,  an  end  has 
to  be  put  to  a  particular  form  of  autocratic  rdgime,  and  smaller 
States  have  to  be  protected  against  the  exactions  of  their  stronger 
neighbours — that  is  the  extent  of  the  analogy.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  commence  our  labours  under  much  better 
auspices.  The  personal  forces  involved,  for  instance,  are  \vholIy 
different.  Amongst  those  who  took  upon  themselves  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  time  is  to  be  found  the  w’idest  possible 
divergence  in  character  and  aims.  On  the  one  side  we  have  a 
sheer  mystic  and  idealist  in  the  person  of  Alexander  I.,  with  all 
kinds  of  visionary  characters  at  his  side — La  Harpe,  w^ho  was  his 
tutor,  a  Jacobin  pure  and  simple,  and  a  fervent  apostle  of  the 
teachings  of  Jean  Jacques  Eousseau ;  Czartoryski,  a  Pole,  sin¬ 
cerely  anxious  for  the  regeneration  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  Capo^ 
dTstria,  a  champion  of  Greek  nationality.  To  these  wm  have  to 
add  the  curious  figure  of  the  Baroness  von  Krudener,  an  admirable 
representative  of  the  religious  sickliness  of  the  age.  “I  have 
immense  things  to  say  to  him,”  she  said,  referring  to  the  Emperor, 
“the  Lord  alone  can  prepare  his  heart  to  receive  them.”  She 
had,  indeed,  many  things  to  say  to  him,  but  her  influence  was 
evanescent  and  his  Imperial  heart  was  hardened  eventually  to 
quite  different  issues. 

Absolutely  at  the  other  extreme  was  a  man  like  Metternicb, 
trained  in  the  old  school  of  politics,  wuly  with  the  wuliness  of  a 
practised  diplomatic  training,  naturally  impatient  of  speculative 
dreamers,  thoroughly  practical  in  the  only  sense  in  which  he 
understood  the  term,  that  is  to  say,  determined  to  preserve 
Austrian  supremacy.  To  a  reactionary  of  this  kind  the  Holy 
Alliance  represented  nothing  but  words.  He  knew,  with  the 
cynicism  bred  of  long  experience  of  mankind,  that  the  rivalries 
and  jealousies  between  different  States  would  prevent  their  union 
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in  any  common  purpose,  and  in  the  long  run  the  intensity  with 
which  he  pursued  his  objects,  narrow  and  limited  as  it  was, 
prevailed  over  the  large  and  vague  generosity  of  Alexander’s 
nature.  To  the  same  type  belonged  both  Talleyrand  and  Eichelieu, 
who  concentrated  themselves  on  the  single  task  of  winning  back 
for  France  its  older  position  in  the  European  commonwealth — a 
laudable  aim  for  patriots  to  espouse,  but  one  which  was  not 
likely  to  help  the  cause  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Half  way  between  these  two  extremes  of  unpractical  idealists 
and  practical  but  narrow-minded  reactionaries,  come  the  English 
statesmen,  Castlereagh,  Wellington,  and  Canning.  Much 
injustice  has  been  done  to  the  first  of  these.  Many  critics 
have  been  misled  by  Byron’s  denunciation  of  Castlereagh, 
just  as  others  have  spoken  lightly  of  the  stubborn  conservatism 
of  Wellington,  or  the  easy  and  half  cynical  insouciance  of  the 
author  of  the  Anti-Jacohin .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Castlereagh 
was  by  no  means  an  opponent  of  the  principles  of  the  Holy 
.\lliance.  He  joined  with  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  as  a  not 
unwilling  member  of  the  successive  Congresses,  but  both  he  and 
Wellington,  true  to  their  national  instincts,  sought  to  subordinate 
all  proposals  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  confine 
discussions  to  immediate  objects,  such  as  the  limitation  of  French 
power  and  the  suppression  of  dangerous  revolutionary  ideas.  They 
were  not,  assuredly,  idealists  in  the  sense  in  which  Alexander  I. 
understood  the  term.  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  both  Castlereagh 
and  Canning  did  more  for  the  principle  of  nationality  than  any 
of  the  other  diplomatists  of  the  time.  The  reason  why  Canning 
broke  wfith  the  Holy  Alliance,  after  Troppau,  Laibach,  and 
Verona,  was  because  he  discerned  something  more  than  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  Continental  States  to  crush  the  free  development 
of  peoples,  especially  in  reference  to  the  Latin-American  States 
of  South  America.  It  is  true  that  in  these  matters  he  and  his 
successor  were  guided  by  a  shrewd  notion  of  British  interest, 
but  it  would  be  hardly  just  to  blame  them  on  this  account.  “You 
know  my  politics  w'ell  enough,”  wrote  Canning  in  1822  to  the 
British  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg,  “to  know  what  I  mean 
when  T  say  that  for  Europe  T  should  be  desirous  now  and  then 
to  read  England.”  Castlereagh  w^as,  no  doubt,  more  conciliatory 
than  Canning,  but  he  saw^  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  organising 
an  international  system  and  yet  holding  the  balance  between 
conflicting  nations.  And  thus  we  get  to  a  result  such  as  seems 
to  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Canning,  w^hen  he  said  in  1823  that 
“the  issue  of  Verona  has  split  the  one  and  indivisible  Alliance 
into  three  parts  as  distinct  as  the  constitutions  of  England, 
France,  and  Muscovy.”  “Things  are  getting  back,”  he  added. 
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“to  a  wholesome  slate  again.  Every  nation  for  itself  and  God 
for  us  all.  Only  bid  your  Emperor  (Alexander  I.)  be  quiet,  for 
the  time  for  Areopagus  and  the  like  of  that  is  gone  by.”’ 

If,  then,  the  ardent  hopes  of  a  regenerated  Europe  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  failed,  the  result  was  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  business  was  committed  to 
wrong  hands.  The  organs  for  working  the  change  were  for  the 
most  part  autocratic  monarchs  and  old-world  diplomatists — the 
last  people  in  the  world  likely  to  bring  about  a  workable  millen¬ 
nium.  A  great  crisis  demands  very  careful  manipulation. 
Cynicism  must  not  be  allow^ed  to  play  any  part  in  it.  Traditional 
watchwords  are  not  of  much  use.  Theoretical  idealism  itself  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  most  formidable  stumbling-block.  Yet  no  one 
can  doubt  that  a  solution  of  the  problem,  whenever  it  is  arrived 
at,  must  come  along  the  path  of  idealism.  Long  ago  a  man  of 
the  world  was  defined  as  a  man  who  in  every  serious  crisis  is 
invariably  wrong.  He  is  wrong  because  he  applies  old-fashioned 
experience  to  a  novel  situation — old  wine  in  new  bottles — and 
because  he  has  no  faith  in  generous  aspirations,  having  noted  their 
continuous  failure  in  the  past.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  only  faith 
which  can  move  mountains,  and  the  Holy  Alliance  itself  was  not 
so  much  wrong  in  the  principles  to  which  it  appealed  as  it  was 
in  the  personages  who  signed  it.  We  have  noticed  already  that, 
like  all  other  great  ideas,  it  did  not  wholly  die.  The  propaganda 
of  peace,  however  futile  may  be  some  of  the  discussions  of 
pacifists,  is  the  heritage  which  even  so  wrong-headed  a  man 
as  Alexander  T.  has  left  to  the  world.  The  idea  of  arbitration 
between  nations,  the  solution  of  difficulties  by  arguments  rather 
than  by  swords,  the  power  which  democracies  hold  in  their  hands 
for  guiding  the  future  destinies  of  the  wmrld — all  these  in  their 
various  forms  remain  with  us  as  legacies  of  that  splendid,  though 
ineffective,  idealism  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

§  4. 

And  now  after  this  digression,  which  has  been  necessary 
to  clear  the  ground,  and  also  to  suggest  apt  parallels,  let  ns 
I’eturn  to  what  Mr.  Asquith  said  in  Dublin  on  the  ultimate 
objects  of  the  present  war.  He  borrowed  from  Mr.  Gladstone  a 
phrase  “the  enthronement  of  the  idea  of  public  right  as  the 
governing  idea  of  European  politics,”  and  in  developing  it  as 
applicable  to  the  present  situation  he  pointed  out  that  for  us  three 
definite  objects  are  involved.  The  first,  assented  to  by  every 
publicist  of  the  day,  apart  from  those  educated  in  Germany,  is 

(1)  Cov federation  of  Europe,  by  W.  A.  Phillips,  p.  280. 
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the  wholesale  obliteration  of  the  notion  that  States  exist  simply 
for  the  sake  of  going  to  war.  This  kind  of  militarism,  in  all  its 
different  aspects,  will  have  to  be  abolished.  The  next  point 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  heart  of  some  of  the  controversies  raised 
in  1815  and  onwards.  “Boom,”  said  Mr.  Asquith — agreeing  in 
this  matter  with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill— “ room  must  be  found, 
and  kept,  for  the  independent  existence  and  the  free  development 
of  the  smaller  nationalities,  each  with  a  coriwrate  consciousness  of 
its  own.”  Now  this  is  a  plain  issue  which  everyone  can  under¬ 
stand.  Not  only  did  we  go  to  war  in  order  to  help  a  small 
nationality — Belgium — but  the  very  principle  of  nationality  is 
one  of  the  familiar  phrases  which  have  characterised  British  policy 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Our  principle 
is  to  live  and  let  live,  to  allow  smaller  States  to  exist  and  thrive 
by  the  side  of  their  large  neighbours,  without  undue  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Each  distinct  nationality  is  to  have  its 
voice,  at  all  events  in  the  free  direction  of  its  ow'n  future.  And, 
above  all,  its  present  and  future  position  must  be  determined, 
not  by  the  interests  of  the  big  Powers,  but  by  a  sort  of  plebiscite 
of  the  whole  nationality. 

Applying  such  principles  to  Europe  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  as 
it  is  likely  to  exist  to-morrow',  we  arrive  at  certain  very  definite 
conclusions.  The  independence  of  Belgium  must  be  secured,  so 
also  must  the  independence  of  Holland  and  of  Denmark.  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  must,  if  the  inhabitants  so  wdsh,  be  restored  to 
France,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Alsace  at  all  events  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  resume  her  old  allegiance  to  the  French  nation. 
The  Duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein  must  also  decide  whether  they 
would  like  to  be  reunited  to  Denmark.  And  we  are  already  aware 
that  the  Tsar  has  promised  to  give  independence  to  the  country 
of  Poland — a  point  which  forms  a  curious  analogy  with  the  same 
offer  originally  proposed  by  the  Tsar’s  ancestor,  Alexander  I.  Of 
course,  these  do  not  exhaust  by  any  means  the  changes  that  must 
be  forthcoming.  Finland  will  have  to  be  liberated  ;  those  portions 
of  Transylvania  wLich  are  akin  to  Roumania  must  be  allow’ed  to 
gravitate  tow-ards  their  own  stock.  Italy  must  arrogate  to  herself, 
if  she  is  wise  enough  to  join  her  forces  with  those  of  the  Triple 
Entente,  those  territories  which  come  under  the  general  title  of 
“unredeemed  Italy” — Trentino  and  Trieste,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  Italy  claims  on  the  Adriatic  littoral.  Possibly  the  greatest 
(•hanges  of  all  will  take  place  in  reference  to  the  Slavs.  Servia 
and  Montenegro  will  clearly  wish  to  incorporate  in  a  great  Slav 
Idngdom  a  great  many  of  their  kinsmen  who  at  present  are  held 
in  uneasy  subjection  by  Austria.  Nor  must  we  forget  how  these 
same  principles  apply  to  the  Teutonic  States.  If  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  nationality  is  to  guide  us,  we  must  preserve  the 
German  nation,  even  though  we  desire  to  reduce  its  dan¬ 
gerous  elements  to  impotence.  Prussia  must  remain  the 
home  of  all  those  Germans  '  who  accept  the  hegemony  of 
Berlin,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  southern  States  of  the 
Germanic  Empire — who  have  not  been  particularly  fond  of  their 
northern  neighbours — should  have  to  endure  any  longer  the 
Prussian  yoke.  Lastly,  the  German  Colonies  can  hardly  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Kaiser.^  Here  are 
only  a  few^  of  the  changes  which  may  metamorphose  the  face 
of  Europe  as  a  direct  result  of  enforcing  the  principle  of 
nationalities. 

But  there  is  a  further  point  to  which  Mr.  Asquith  referred, 
one  which  is  more  important  than  anything  else,  because  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  far-off  ideal  of  European  peace  and  the  peace  of  the 
world.  “  We  have  got  to  substitute  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process,” 
said  Mr.  Asquith,  “instead  of  force,  instead  of  the  clash  of  coni- 
I>elling  ambition,  instead  of  groupings  and  alliances,  a  real 
hhuopean  partnership,  based  on  the  recognition  of  equal  right 
and  established  and  enforced  by  a  common  will.”  There  we  have 
the  whole  crux  of  the  situation,  and,  unfortunately,  we  are  forced 
to  add,  its  main  difficulty.  For  if  we  desire  to  summarise  in  a 
single  sentence  the  rock  on  which  European  negotiations,  from 
1815  to  1823,  ultimately  split,  it  was  the  union  of  two  such  con¬ 
tradictory  things  as  independent  nationalities  and  an  international 
committee  or  system  of  public  law.  Intrinsically  the  two  ideas 
are  opposed,  for  one  suggests  absolute  freedom  and  the  other 
suggests  control,  superintendence,  interference.  If  the  one  recog¬ 
nises  the  entire  independence  of  a  nationality  within  its  own 
limits,  the  other  seeks  to  enforce  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
European  police  to  see  that  every  nation  does  its  duty.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  this  public  will  of  Europe  must  be  incorporated 
in  a  kind  of  Parliament,  to  which  the  separate  nations  must 
send  their  representatives,  and  that  thus  in  a  fashion  each  nation 
will  have  its  proper  say  in  any  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  But 
here  the  difficulty  starts  anew,  owing  to  the  relative  size,  and 
therefore  the  relative  importance,  of  the  different  States  constitut¬ 
ing  the  union.  If  all  alike  are  given  an  equivalent  vote,  it  is 
rather  hard  on  the  big  States  which  represent  larger  numbers, 
and  therefore  control  larger  destinies.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
adopt  the  principle  of  proportional  representation,  w'e  may  be 
pretty  certain  that  the  larger  States  will  press  somewhat  heavily 
on  the  smaller.  For  instance,  suppose  that  some  State  violates, 

(1)  Cf.  Who  is  Responsible?  by  Cloudesley  Brereton  (Harrap),  Chap.  IV., 
“The  Settlement.” 
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or  threatens  to  violate,  the  public  law  of  the  world.  In  that  case 
the  Universal  Union  must,  of  course,  try  to  bring  it  to  reason 
by  peaceful  means  first,  but  if  that  should  fail,  the  only  other 
alternative  is  by  force  of  arms.  If  once  we  admit  the  right  of 
the  world-organisation  to  coerce  its  recalcitrant  members,  what 
becomes  of  the  sovereign  independence  of  nations?  That,  as 
we  have  said,  was  the  main  difficulty  confronting  the  European 
peace-maker  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and,  however  w^e  may 
choose  to  regard  it,  it  remains  a  difficulty,  we  will  not  say  in¬ 
superable,  but  at  all  events  exceedingly  formidable,  for  the 
European  peace-makers  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  antithesis 
is  the  old  antithesis  between  order  and  progress  ;  between  coercion 
and  independence ;  between  the  public  voice,  or,  if  we  like  to 
phrase  it  so,  the  public  conscience  and  the  arbitrariness  and 
irresponsibility  of  individual  units.  Or  we  might  put  the  problem 
in  a  still  wider  form.  A  patriot  is  a  man  who  believes  intensely 
in  the  rights  of  his  own  nationality.  But  if  we  have  to  form  a 
United  States  of  Europe,  we  shall  have  gradually  to  soften, 
diminish,  or  perhaps  even  destroy,  the  narrower  conceptions  of 
patriotism.  The  ultimate  evolution  of  democracy  in  the  various 
peoples  means  the  mutual  recognition  of  their  common  interests, 
as  against  despotism  and  autocracy.  It  is  clear  that  such  a 
process  must  gradually  wipe  out  the  distinction  between  the 
different  peoples,  and  substitute  for  particularism  something  of 
universal  import.  In  such  a  process  what,  we  ask  once  more, 
becomes  of  the  principle  of  nationality,  which  is  one  of  our 
immediate  aims?  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  obvious  that,  from  a 
strictly  logical  standpoint,  the  will  of  Europe,  or  the  public 
right  of  Europe  and  the  free  independence  of  nationalities  are 
antithetical  terms,  and  will  continue  to  remain  so,  however 
cunningly  by  a  series  of  compromises  we  may  conceal  their  essen¬ 
tial  divergence.  That  is  the  real  problem  which  confronts  us, 
quite  as  obstinately  as  it  did  our  forefathers  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Napoleonic  power.  And  it  will  have  to  be  faced  by  all 
reformers,  whether  they  are  pacifists  or  idealists,  on  ethical  or 
political  grounds. 


§  5. 

What  is  the  outcome  of  the  foregoing  considerations  ?  The  only 
moral  at  present  which  I  am  disposed  to  draw  is  one  which  may 
be  addressed  to  pacifists  in  general,  and  to  all  those  who  avail 
themselves  of  large  and  generous  phrases,  such  as  “the  public 
will  of  Europe”  or  “the  common  consciousness  of  civilised  States.” 
The  solution  of  the  problem  before  us  is  not  to  be  gained  by  the 
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use  of  abstract  terms,  but  by  very  debnite  and  concrete  experi¬ 
ence,  used  in  tlie  most  practical  way  to  secure  immediate  reforms. 
We  demand,  for  instance,  the  creation  of  what  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  international  federal  system  applied  to  Europe 
at  large,  hiow  it  is  obvious  that  a  federal  system  can  be  created 
amongst  nations  more  or  less  at  the  same  level  of  civilisation, 
insph-ed  by  much  the  same  ideals,  acknowledging  the  same  end 
of  their  political  and  social  activity.  13ut  in  what  sense  is  this 
true  of  Europe  as  we  know  it?  There  is  every  kind  of  diversity 
between  the  constituent  elements  of  the  suggested  federation. 
There  is  no  real  uniformity  of  political  institutions  and  ideals, 
and  in  order  that  our  object  may  be  realised  it  is  precisely  this 
uniformity  of  political  institutions  and  ideals  amongst  the  nations 
which  we  require.  How  is  a  public  opinion  formed  in  any  given 
State?  It  comes  into  being  owing  to  a  certain  community  of 
sentiments,  opinions,  and  prejudices,  and  without  such  com¬ 
munity  it  cannot  develop.  The  same  thing  holds  true  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  If  we  desiderate  the  public  voice  of  Europe,  or 
the  public  conscience  of  Europe,  Europe  must  grow  to  be  far  more 
concordant  than  it  is  at  present,  both  in  actual  political  institu¬ 
tions  and  in  those  insphing  ideals  which  form  the  life-blood  of 
institutions.  How  many  States,  for  instance,  recognise  or  put 
into  practice  a  really  representative  system  of  government? 

If  we  turn  to  the  programme  of  the  pacifists,  we  shall  be 
confronted  by  similar  difficulties.  Pacifism,  as  such,  involves  au 
appeal  to  all  the  democracies,  asking  them  to  come  into  line, 
as  it  were,  for  the  execution  of  certain  definite  projects  intended 
to  seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  The  first  stage  of  the  peace  move¬ 
ment  is  the  general  recognition  of  the  principle  of  arbitration 
between  States.  That  first  period  has,  we  may  take  it,  been 
already  realised.  The  second  stage  is  the  recognition  of  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration.  When,  in  1907,  the  second  Hague  Conference 
was  held,  this  principle  was  supported  by  thirty -two  different 
States,  representing  more  than  a  thousand  million  human  beings. 
Something  like  three  or  four  hundred  millons  remained  not  yet 
prepared  to  admit  the  principle  in  its  entirety.  I  may  remark  in 
passing  that  the  verbal  acceptance  of  a  general  principle  is  one 
thing ;  the  application,  as  we  have  lately  had  much  reason  to 
discover,  is  quite  another.  We  may  recognise,  however,  that 
this  second  stage  of  the  pacifist  programme  has,  undoubtedly, 
made  large  advances.  But,  of  course,  it  must  necessarily  be 
followed  by  its  logical  consequence,  a  third  stage  which  shall 
ensure  respect  for,  and  obedience  to,  arbitration  verdicts. 
Recalcitrant  States  will  have  to  be  coerced,  and  the  one  thing 
that  can  coerce  them  is  an  international  police  administered  by 
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au  ijjternational  executive  power.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  have 
a  parliament  of  parliaments,  a  universal  parliament,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  which  must  be  selected  by  the  different  constituent 
members  of  the  United  States  of  Europe.  When  this  has  been 
done,  and  only  when  this  has  been  done,  can  we  arrive  at  a 
fourth  stage,  that  of  a  general  disarmament.  In  the  millennium 
that  is  to  be,  it  is  only  the  international  police  which  shall  be 
allowed  to  use  weapons  of  war  in  order  to  execute  the  decrees 
of  the  central  parliament  representing  the  common  European  will. 

Here  we  have  all  the  old  difficulties  starting  anew,  and  especially 
the  main  one — the  lack  of  democratic  unanimity.  How 
far  the  democracies  of  the  United  States  of  Europe  can 
work  in  unison  is  one  of  the  problems  which  the  future 
will  have  to  solve.  At  present  they,  obviously,  do  not  do 
so.  The  Social  Democrats  in  Germany  agreed  to  make  war 
on  the  democrats  of  other  countries.  Old  instincts  were  too 
strong  for  them.  For  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  only 
so  far  as  a  cosmopolitan  spirit  takes  the  place  of  narrow  national 
prejudices  can  we  hope  to  reach  the  level  of  a  common  con¬ 
science,  or  a  common  will  of  Europe.  And  are  we  prepared  to 
say  that  national  prejudices  ought  to  be  obliterated  and  ignored? 
The  very  principle  of  nationality  forbids  it. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  end  on  a  note  of  pessimism.  The 
mistake  of  the  pacifist  has  all  along  been  the  assumption  that 
bellicose  impulses  have  died  away.  They  have  done  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  so.  But,  happily,  all  past 
experience  in  the  world’s  history  show's  us  that  ideas  in  a  real 
sense  govern  the  world,  and  that  a  logical  difficulty  is  not 
necessarily  a  practical  impossibility.  In  this  case,  as  in  others, 
a  noble  and  generous  idea  of  European  peace  will  gradually 
work  its  own  fulfilment,  if  we  are  not  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  force  the  pace,  or  imagine  that  the  ideal  has  been  reached 
even  before  the  preliminary  foundations  have  been  laid. 

OUTTS. 


(To  he  concluded.) 
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NO  NAVAL  BATTLE— WHY? 


The  Great  War  has  been  in  progress  for  nearly  three  months  and 
no  naval  battle  has  occurred.  This  experience  may  suggest  to 
those  who  take  a  superficial  view  of  events  that  there  has  been 
some  failure  of  British  sea  power. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  armies  of  six  Powers — 
France,  Eussia,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria- 
Hungary^ — have  been  engaged  in  a  succession  of  battles  of  great, 
if  not  first  class,  importance.  Vast  masses  of  troops  have  been 
sweeping  backwards  and  forwards  over  central  Europe,  leaving 
scenes  of  desolation  and  misery  in  their  train.  The  immediate 
effect  of  these  battles  has  been  apparent  from  the  most  cursory 
study  of  the  newspapers  from  day  to  day.  Slowly  but  surely  these 
armies  have  been  remaking  the  map  of  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  main  fleets  have  apparently  been  inactive 
— or  nearly  so.  No  small  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  certainly  experienced  a  sense  of  disappointment 
as  week  has  succeeded  week  and  no  great  naval  battle  has  been 
recorded  either  in  the  main  strategical  theatre — the  North  Sea— 
or  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  in  the  outer  seas  a  relatively  small 
number  of  swift  German  cruisers  have  successfully  evaded  action. 

This  sense  of  disappointment  is  traceable  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  radical  differences  which  exist  between  military  and  naval 
power.  When  the  war  opened  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
instantly  took  the  offensive  on  land.  This  on  the  one  hand. 
No  sooner  was  the  mobilisation  of  the  armies  of  France,  Eussia, 
Belgium,  and  Great  Britain  completed,  than  it  was  assumed  that 
news  would  soon  reach  us  of  more  or  less  decisive  engagements. 
This  anticipation  was  realised.  It  rested  upon  the  knowledge  that 
each  of  these  six  armies  had  been  created  and  mobilised  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  the  enemy’s  territory — or  at  least  defending 
its  own — and  by  means  of  conquest  forcing  from  a  foe  terms  of 
peace  which  he  would  not  concede  except  under  pressure. 

Almost  from  the  day  on  which  hostilities  became  general  in 
Central  Europe,  all  the  familiar  frontiers  were  expunged.  The 
boundaries  of  peace  are  artificial.  They  correspond  neither  with 
racial  nor  religious  divisions ;  they  are  all  the  results  of  past  wars. 
As  soon  as  the  peace  was  broken,  these  frontiers  ceased  to  have 
any  permanent  significance  because  each  of  the  Great  Powers 
on  the  Continent  entered  upon  war  determined  to  do  its  best  to 
change  the  line  of  demarcation  between  itself  and  neighbouring 
States.  In  no  single  case  did  a  country  submit  to  invasion  without 

(1)  The  Serbians  and  Montenegrins  have  also  been  engaged  in  hostilities 
against  Austria-Hungary. 
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making  strenuous  efforts  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  foe — least 
of  all  Belgium,  The  ultimate  aims,  offensive  and  defensive,  of 
the  Governments  of  the  Great  Powers  engaged  were  identical  : 
they  were  all  inspired  with  an  ambition  to  hold  what  they  had 
and,  if  possible,  to  wrest  from  the  enemy  by  force  of  arms  some¬ 
thing  which  they  wanted,  either  in  the  way  of  territory,  treasure, 
or  political  advantage. 

On  sea  the  conditions  were  entirely  different.  When  the  war 
became  general  Germany  faced  the  Russian  Fleet  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  concentrated  naval  strength  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  other ;  in  the  Mediterranean  the  French  Fleet,  supported  by 
the  British  Squadron,  confronted  the  inferior  Austro-Hungarian 
Navy;  in  the  Far  East  the  naval  forces  of  Japan,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  British  Squadron  in  China  waters,  were  opposed 
to  small  detachments  of  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  men-of- 
war.  In  the  land  warfare  on  the  Continent,  as  has  been  remarked, 
no  single  Power  entertained  for  one  moment  the  idea  of  voluntarily 
evacuating  its  territory  and  submitting  to  invasion.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  precisely  what  our  enemies  did  on  the  sea.  With  the 
exception  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  German  cruisers,  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  later  on  in  this  article,  the  great 
navies  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  submitted  voluntarily 
to  the  invasion  and  control  of  the  seas  by  the  fleets  of  the  Allies. 
Since  war  opened  not  a  single  battle  squadron  of  either  of  the 
enemies  has  put  to  sea.  There  has,  therefore,  been  no  possibility 
of  a  general  naval  action. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  attributing  military  im- 
fwtance  to  incidents  such  as  the  sinking  of  certain  British  ships. 
The  loss  of  life  involved  was  distressing ;  the  loss  of  the  ships — 
almost  all  of  them  obsolescent,  though  not  obsolete — was  of  little 
account.  We  have  an  immense  margin  in  older  ships,  and, 
though  we  mourn  the  drowning  of  so  many  officers  and  men,  we 
may,  regarding  the  matter  from  a  purely  national  point  of  view, 
feel  some  satisfaction  that  the  fighting  power  of  the  British  Navy 
during  these  early  weeks  of  war  has  not  been  decreased  in  the 
small  engagements  which  have  occurred,  even  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  that  of  Germany.  Our  margin  of  safety  at  sea  has, 
indeed,  increased  since  hostilities  opened.  Instead  of  the  enemy 
wearing  down  our  superiority,  we  have  increased  his  inferiority. 
When  the  war  opened  we  were  almost  in  the  proportion  of  two 
to  one  against  Germany ;  we  have  not  lost  even  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  one,  and  we  have  passed  a  larger  number  of  new  ships 
into  commission.  After  nearly  three  months  of  war  we  are 
actually  stronger  in  materiel  than  we  were,  and  the  chances  of 
the  German  or  Austro-Hungarian  fleets  endeavouring  to  resume 
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the  use  of  the  seas  has  decreased.  Week  succeeds  week  and  we 
enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  maritime  communication,  while  the 
enemies’  fleets  remain  imprisoned.  We  have  every  day  about 
4,000  ships  moving  on  the  oceans,  engaged  in  trade ;  we  have 
hundreds  of  transports  bringing  to  our  aid  the  military  strength 
of  the  distant  portions  of  the  Empire ;  we  have  maintained  our 
postal  and  telegraphic  communications  with  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth.  All  these  benefits  the  enemies  have  abandoned; 
they  have  evacuated  the  seas. 

This  result  is  all  the  more  surprising  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
this  war  is  of  Germany’s  seeking  and  that  it  has  followed  on  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  devoted  to  the  expansion  of  her  naval 
resources  in  material  and  personnel,  to  the  enlargement  of  her 
dockyards,  the  improvement  of  her  facilities  for  refreshing  and 
repairing  her  fleet,  and  to  the  construction,  and  subsequent 
enlargement,  of  the  great  strategic  waterway  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Sea,  which  was  intended  to  meet  exactly  the 
situation  which  came  into  view  in  the  first  week  in  August,  when 
she  found  herself  faced  by  one  enemy  on  the  west  and  another 
on  the  east.  The  German  Navy  at  the  outbreak  of  war  represented 
the  cumulative  results  of  fifteen  years  of  rising  expenditure.  The 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  German  people  in  response  to 
the  demands  of  the  Government  can  only  be  adequately  appre¬ 
ciated  if  the  movement  be  studied  in  its  financial  aspect. 

Down  to  the  birth  of  the  naval  movement  the  expenditure  upon 
the  German  Fleet  had  averaged  about  £4,000,000  a  year.  In  1897 
the  sum  spent  was  £5,725,000,  and  then — in  1898 — was  passed  the 
first  of  the  Navy  Acts,  the  succeeding  ones  being  adopted  in 
1900,  in  1906,  in  1908,  and  in  1912.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
legislation  the  Reichstag  voted  the  following  sums  ; — 


£  £ 


1898  ... 

...  6,000,000 

1907  ... 

...  14,225,000 

1899  ... 

...  6,500,000 

1908  ... 

...  16,490,000 

1900  ... 

...  7,500,000 

1909  ... 

...  20,090,000 

1901  ... 

...  9,500,000 

1910  ... 

...  20,845,000 

1902  ... 

...  10,000,000 

1911  ... 

...  21,720,000 

1903  ... 

...  10,500,000 

1912  ... 

...  22,215,000 

1904  ... 

...  10,000,000 

1913  ... 

...  23,030,000 

1905  ... 

...  11,300,000 

1914  ... 

...  23,284,000 

1906  ... 

...  12,000,000 

Fifteen  years  is  the  effective  life  which  German  naval  opinion 
assigns  to  a  battleship  or  cruiser.  The  expenditure  during  this 
[)eriod,  therefore,  represents  the  cost  of  the  effective  German  Fleet 
at  the  time  when  the  war  opened.  She  had  invested,  in  other 
words,  £245,000,000.  Not  all  of  this  money  had  been  raised  by 
taxation,  a  considerable  part  being  thrown  upon  her  loan  account— 
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GermaDB  being  convinced  that  the  expenditure  would  yield  rich 
dividends — and  that  speedily.  On  the  other  hand,  under  her 
conscriptive  law  no  provision  had  to  be  made  out  of  the  Naval 
Votes  for  pensions,  and  Germany  cast  upon  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  the  whole  of  the  outlay  of  about  iG22 ,000,000  involved 
in  the  building  and  enlargement  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  Moreover, 
her  Naval  Estimates  contained  no  mention  of  the  large  sums 
spent  in  steamship  subsidies,  the  steamships  being,  as  the  war 
has  proved,  auxiliaries  of  the  w'ar  fleet.  If  we  take  full  account 
of  all  the  avenues  of  expenditure,  revealed  and  unrevealed,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  upon  the  effective  German  Fleet  an  aggregate 
sum  of  not  less  than  £300,000,000  has  been  spent. 

For  this  outlay  Germany  was  able  to  show  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  the  following  ships — details  of  the  other  fleets  are  of  interest 
for  purposes  of  comparison  : — 


Completed  Effective  Ships  of  the  Contending  Navies. 


Type  of  Vessel 

No. 

Germany. 

Tons. 

No. 

Austria. 

Tons. 

Dreadnoughts  . 

...  16 

351,519  ... 

...  3 

60,030 

Pre-Dreadnoughts 

...  ‘20 

242,800  ... 

...  6 

74,613 

Coast  Defence  Ships 

2 

8,168  ... 

...  6 

41,700 

Armoured  Cruisers  ... 

9 

94,245  ... 

...  2 

13,380 

Cruisers 

...  41 

150,747  ... 

...  5 

13,815 

Destroyers 

...  130 

67,094  ... 

...  18 

9,450 

Torpedo  Boats 

— 

— 

...  39 

6,852 

Submarines 

...  21 

14,140  ... 

...  6 

1,686 

Total  tons  completed 

— 

928,713  ... 

...  — 

221 ,5‘26 

Great  Britain. 

France. 

Russia. 

Type  of  Vessel. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Dreadnoughts 

31 

661,650  ... 

4 

92,368 

...  — 

— 

Pre-Dreadnoughts 

40 

589,385  ... 

18 

262,675 

...  7 

98,750 

('oast  Defence  Ships  ... 

— 

— 

1 

8,800 

2 

10,380 

.\rmoured  Cruisers 

34 

406,800  ... 

20 

201,7‘24 

!]!  6 

63,500 

Cruisers  ... 

74 

382,815  ... 

9 

46,095 

9 

52,845 

Destroyers 

167 

125,850  ... 

84 

35,812 

...  91 

36,748 

Torpedo  Boats  ... 

49 

11,488  ... 

135 

13,426 

...  14 

2,132 

Submarines 

75 

30,362  ... 

64 

27,940 

...  30 

6,506 

Total  tons  completed 

— 

2,208,350  ... 

— 

688,840 

...  — 

270,861 

Relative  Strength  of  the  Triple  Entente  and  Dual  Alliance. 


Triple  Entente 

Dual 

Alliance. 

Type  of  Vessel. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

To.is. 

Dreadnoughts  ... 

35 

754,018  ... 

...  19 

411,549 

Pre-Dreadnoughts 

66 

950,810  ... 

...  26 

317,413 

Coast  Defence  Ships  ... 

3 

19,180  ... 

8 

49,868 

Armoured  Cruisers 

60 

672,024  ... 

...  11 

107,625 

Cruisers  •  . 

92 

481,755  ... 

...  46 

164,562 

Destroyers 

342 

198,410  ... 

...  148 

76,544 

Torpedo  Boats 

198 

27,046  ... 

...  39 

6,852 

Submarines 

169 

64,808  ... 

...  27 

15,826 

Total  tons  completed 

— 

3,168,051  ... 

...  — 

1,150,239 
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The  “Scientific  American”  of  September  5th,  from  which  these 
tabular  statements  are  quoted,  states  :  — 

“It  should  be  added  that  this  comparison  takes  no  account 
whatever  of  ships  that  are  not  yet  completed.  All  the  Great 
I’owers  have  under  construction  several  Dreadnoughts  in  a 
more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  construction,  and  many  of 
them  require  only  two  or  three  months’  work  to  put  them 
in  commission.  Thus  Great  Britain  has  two  ships  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  class  which  will  be  completed  in  six  weeks’ 
time,  and  two  others  are  to  be  ready  by  the  end  of  January 
next  year.  These  are  25-knot  Dreadnoughts  carrying  each 
eight  15-inch  guns,  and  they  will  be  the  only  ships  afloat 
carrying  a  gun  of  this  power.  Germany,  by  October,  will 
have  completed  three  Dreadnoughts  of  the  Koenig  class, 
carrying  ten  12-inch  guns.  France  should  complete  this  year 
tw'o  Dreadnoughts  of  the  Bretagne  class,  mounting  ten 
13'5-iuch  guns,  and  Eussia  should  put  into  commission  two 
Dreadnoughts  of  the  Gangut  class,  carrying  each  twelve 
12-inch  guns.  None  of  these  ships,  however,  are  available 
in  the  opening  phases  of  the  war,  and  they  will  not  be  in  line 
for  the  first  shock  of  conflict. 

“Should  this  great  war  prove  to  be  long  drawm  out,  the 
question  of  the  relative  shipbuilding  and  repairing  facilities 
of  the  contending  nations  would  become  of  prime  importance. 
Here  the  Triple  Entente  will  have  a  decided  advantage, 
because  of  their  command  of  the  sea  and  the  absolute  security 
of  their  shipbuilding  yards  and  ordnance  factories  against 
attack,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  German  invasion  of  France 
will  reach  any  of  her  naval  yards.  In  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  war  German  shipbuilding,  especially  in  the  direction 
of  completing  the  ships  which  are  now  under  construction, 
will  be  carried  on  with  feverish  activity.  Later,  if  the  Eussian 
invasion  continues  to  advance  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
or  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  successful  reduction  of  the 
German  naval  bases  from  the  sea,  the  availability  of  the 
German  yards  for  completing  new  ships  and  making  good  the 
wastage  of  battle  might  be  seriously  curtailed.” 

These  statistical  statements  as  to  the  strength  of  the  great 
fleets  engaged  in  European  waters  are  illuminating.  They  show, 
in  the  first  place,  the  progress  which  Germany  has  made  in 
expanding  her  Fleet  in  contrast  wuth  the  growth  of  the  navies 
of  the  other  Continental  Powers — France,  Eussia,  and  Austria— 
and  how  signally  she  had  failed,  in  spite  of  many  favourable 
factors,  to  overtake  Great  Britain.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  she 
could  claim  to  be  the  second  greatest  naval  Power  of  the  world, 
but  very  much  the  second.  In  1909  she  ranked  only  as  the  third 
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greatest  naval  Power,  the  second  place  being  occupied  by  the 
United  States.  Then  came  the  British  naval  crisis  of  1909. 
Energetic  measures  were  tahen  in  this  and  subsequent  years  to 
increase  our  margin  of  safety.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the 
Admiralty,  supported  by  a  minority  of  the  nation,  the  scales  once 
more  were  turned  to  our  advantage.  Germany  attained  the  second 
place  among  the  great  naval  Powers,  but  in  the  meantime,  owing 
to  our  unrivalled  shipbuilding  facilities,  we  had  been  enabled  to 
reinforce  our  supremacy.  Consequently  in  relation  to  Great 
Britain  Germany  at  the  outbreak  of  war  was  actually  weaker 
on  the  seas  than  she  was  three  or  four  years  before. 

The  experience  of  war  must  have  proved  a  heavy  disappointment 
to  the  members  of  the  German  Navy  League,  numbering  nearly 
300,000  members.  They  had  been  led  by  the  Navy  Office,  with 
its  energetic  Press  agents,  to  expect  that  the  German  Navy  would 
be  of  such  a  strength  and  so  organised  that  it  would  be  able 
to  take  the  offensive,  even  against  the  greatest  sea  Power. 

The  Navy  Act  of  1900  specified  a  ship  establishment,  which 
was  to  be  attained  in  1920.  Under  successive  amendments  of  the 
law  that  ship  establishment  had  been  reached,  and  more  than 
reached,  when  war  occurred,  except  in  one  particular — the  strength 
of  the  foreign  service  fleet.  Germany  had  actually  built  and  put 
into  commission  a  much  larger  naval  force  than  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Navy  Act  of  1900  to  create. 

In  the  light  of  this  achievement,  what  were  the  German  people 
led  to  anticipate  that  their  Fleet  would  achieve?  We  have  an 
official  statement  of  Germany’s  ambitions,  which  the  new  Navy 
Law  embodied,  in  the  Memorandum  accompanying  the  Navy 
Bill  of  1900.  This  illuminating  document  was  apparently 
prepared  by  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  the  Naval  Secretary. 
The  first  paragraphs  are  of  particular  importance  in  the  light  of 
recent  events  : — 

“  For  the  German  Empire  of  to-day  the  security  of  its  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  especially  of  its  world-trade,  is  a  life  question.  For  this  purpose 
the  German  Empire  needs  not  only  peace  on  land,  but  also  peace  at  sea — 
not,  however,  peace  at  any  price,  but  peace  with  honour,  which  satisfies 
its  just  requirements. 

“A  naval  war  for  economic  interests,  particularly  for  commercial  interests, 
will  probably  be  of  long  duration,  for  the  aim  of  a  superior  opponent  will 
be  all  the  more  completely  reached  the  longer  the  war  lasts.  To  this  must 
be  added  that  a  naval  war  which,  after  the  destruction  or  shutting-up 
of  the  German  sea  fighting  force,  w'as  confined  to  the  blockade  of  the 
coasts  and  the  capture  of  merchant  ships,  would  cost  the  opponent  little  : 
indeed,  he  would,  on  the  contrary,  amply  cover  the  expenses  of  the  war 
by  the  simultaneous  improvement  of  his  own  trade. 

“  An  unsuccessful  naval  war  of  the  duration  of  even  only  a  year  would 
destroy  Germany’s  sea  trade,  and  would  thereby  bring  about  the  most 
disastrous  conditions,  first  in  her  economic,  and  then,  as  an  immediate 
consequence  of  that,  in  her  social  life. 
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“  Quite  apart  from  the  consequences  of  the  possible  peace  conditions,  the 
destruction  of  our  sea  trade  during  the  war  could  not,  even  at  the  close 
of  it,  be  made  good  within  measurable  time,  and  would  thus  add  to  the 
sacrifices  of  the  war  a  serious  economic  depression.” 

In  this  Memorandum  it  was  admitted  that  the  Navy  Law  of 
1898  “  does  not  make  allow  ance  for  the  possibility  of  a  naval  war 
with  a  great  naval  Power.”  The  intention  then  w^as  that  ‘‘against 
greater  sea  Powders  the  battle  fleet  would  have  importance  merely 
as  a  sortie  fleet.”  Commenting  upon  this  limitation  of  German 
naval  ambition  in  1898,  the  Memorandum  of  1900  added  ;  — 

“  That  is  to  say,  the  fieet  would  have  to  withdraw  into  the  harbour  and 
there  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity  for  making  a  sortie.  Even  if  it 
should  obtain  a  success  in  such  a  sortie,  it  would  nevertheless,  like  the 
enemy,  suffer  considerable  loss  of  ships.  The  stronger  enemy  could  make 
good  his  losses,  we  could  not.  In  war  with  a  substantially  superior  sea- 
Power,  the  Battle  Fleet  provided  for  by  the  Navy  Law  would  render  a 
blockade  more  difficult,  especially  in  the  first  phase  of  the  war,  but  would 
never  be  able  to  prevent  it.  To  subdue  it,  or,  after  it  has  been  considerably 
weakened,  to  confine  it  in  its  own  harbour,  would  always  be  merely  a  question 
of  time.  So  soon  as  this  had  happened,  no  great  State  could  be  more  easily 
cut  off  than  Germany  from  all  sea  intercourse  worthy  of  the  name — of  her 
own  ships,  as  also  of  the  ships  of  neutral  Powers.  To  effect  this  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  control  long  stretches  of  coast,  but  merely  to  blockade 
the  few  big  seaports. 

“In  the  same  way  as  the  traffic  to  the  home  ports,  the  German  mercantile 
ships  on  all  the  seas  of  the  world  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  an  enemy 
who  was  more  powerful  on  the  sea.  Hostile  cruisers  on  the  main  trade- 
routes,  in  the  Skager  Rack,  in  the  English  Channel,  off  the  north  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  would  render  German  shipping  practically 
impossible.” 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Navy  Bill  of  1900  was 
laid  before  the  Eeichstag.  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  in  recom¬ 
mending  his  new  and  ambitious  naval  policy  to  the  people  of  the 
German  Empire,  claimed  that  ‘‘for  the  protection  of  sea  trade 
and  colonies  there  is  only  one  means — a  strong  battle  fleet.”  The 
Naval  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  explain  exactly  what  purpose 
he  had  in  view  in  proposing  as  he  did  to  double  the  German  naval 
establishment  as  fixed  by  law  two  years  before  :  — 

“  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  German  Fleet  should  be  as  strong  as  that 
of  the  greatest  naval  Power,  for  a  great  naval  Power  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  all  its  striking  forces  against  us.  But  even 
if  it  should  succeed  in  meeting  us  with  considerable  superiority  of  strength, 
the  defeat  of  a  strong  German  Fleet  would  so  substantially  weaken  the 
enemy  that,  in  spite  of  the  victory  he  might  have  obtained,  his  own  position 
in  the  world  would  no  longer  be  secured  by  an  adequate  fleet.” 

These  quotations  are  of  peculiar  interest  in  view  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  present  naval  war.  They  reveal  the  essential  and 
inevitable  weakness  of  German  naval  policy.  The  German  people 
in  matters  of  defence  are  wooden-headed ;  they  lack  in  particular 
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imagination  and  the  ability  for  adaptation  to  circumstances  which 
is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  British  people.  They  adopted 
a  Navy  Law  because  it  seemed  to  them  a  sensible,  business-like, 
and  methodical  procedure.  It  was  assumed  that  the  world  would 
stand  still  while  Germany  was  preparing  her  new  naval  arma¬ 
ments.  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  judging  by  his  Memorandum, 
conjectured  that  as  the  British  Fleet  was  in  1900  so  it  would  be 
in  1914  and  subsequent  years.  In  order  to  obtain  sanction  for 
his  Navy  Act  he  created  a  Press  Bureau,  which  forthwith  flooded 
the  German  newspapers  with  inspired  articles.  They  were 
intended  to  give  the  Germans  a  belief  in  sea  power,  and  proceeded 
to  attack  in  turn  every  Power  with  a  fleet,  although  attention  was 
devoted  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  process  of 
educating  the  German  public.  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
educated  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  and  revealed  to  them 
German  ambitions  and  aims.  He  woke  us  and  our  neighbours  up 
by  his  foolish  words — personal  or  inspired.  The  result  of  his 
Press  and  Eeichstag  campaigns  was  that  the  naval  situation 
throughout  the  world  underwent  changes  which  the  sapient  Naval 
Secretary  had  not  foreseen.  Not  only  were  the  British  people 
reminded  incidentally  by  the  German  propaganda  of  the  value  of 
sea  power  and  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  supreme  fleet, 
but  the  Governments  of  France,  Kussia,  and  Japan — and  even  the 
United  States — also  accepted  the  warning  which  the  German 
naval  authorities,  in  their  blindness  and  self-absorption,  uncon¬ 
sciously  gave  of  the  danger  ahead. 

The  sequel  was  that,  after  fifteen  years  of  unparalleled  sacrifice 
of  treasure,  and  after  fifteen  years  of  pin-pricking  and  mail-fisting, 
Germany  realised  in  a  flash,  in  the  early  days  of  August,  that 
she  had  not  only  missed  “the  goal  which  had  been  set,”  but  had 
so  aroused  the  nervous  fears  of  her  neighbours  that,  in  the 
circumstances  which  came  immediately  into  view,  she  was  rela¬ 
tively  little  stronger  on  the  sea  than  she  had  been  when  she 
embarked  on  her  schemes  of  naval  expansion. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts.  In  1898  the  British  Channel 
Squadron  consisted  of  only  eight  first-class  battleships,  and  there 
was  the  Beserve  Squadron  manned  with  reduced  crews  and 
embracing  seven  old  first-class  and  three  old  second-class  battle¬ 
ships,  which  cruised  once  a  year.  This  comprised  the  strength 
of  the  British  Fleet  in  Home  waters,  and  the  Channel  Squadron 
spent  most  of  its  time  off  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
even  visited  the  Mediterranean,  where  practically  all  our  best 
ships  were  concentrated.  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  innocent  to  assume  that  what  was  would  always  be,  and 
hence  the  assumption  that  “a  great  naval  Power  will  not,  as  a 
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rule,  be  in  a  position  to  bring  all  its  striking  forces  against  us.” 
Not  only  did  the  greatest  naval  Power  carry  out  the  concentration 
which  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  had  assumed  that  it  would  not 
carry  out,  but  by  arrangement  with  France  it  was  able,  soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  war,  to  entrust  to  Vice-Admiral  Boue  de 
Lapeyrere  the  defence  of  British  interests  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Thus  we  were  in  a  position  to  hold  the  North  Sea  with  practically 
all  our  strength,  as  we  do  to-day,  while  France  held  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  with  all  her  strength,  as  she  does  to-day,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  basis  upon  which  the  expansion  of  the  German  Fleet 
had  been  planned  was  swept  away  before  the  peace  was  broken. 

During  the  period  that  war  has  been  in  progress  not  a  single 
German  battleship  has  put  to  sea,  althougl),  as  we  know,  the 
Grand  Fleet  under  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe  has,  time  and  again, 
challenged  it  to  action.  The  Germans  have,  in  fact,  considered 
it  wise  to  cast  back  to  the  naval  policy  of  1898 — “the  fleet  would 
have  to  withdraw  into  the  harbour  and  there  wait  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  making  a  sortie.”  For  nearly  three  months  it  has 
remained  inactive.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  it  has  not 
even  assumed  “importance  merely  as  a  sortie  fleet.” 

It  is  possible  that,  whatever  may  be  the  course  of  the  war 
ashore,  political  pressure  will  eventually  succeed  in  forcing  the 
German  Fleet  into  the  North  Sea.  No  one  who  has  studied  the 
course  of  political  opinion  in  Germany  can  be  unaware  of  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  Army  classes  watched  the  development 
of  the  Naval  arm  and  the  expenditure  upon  it  of  such  vast  sums 
of  money.  They  contended  that  this  money  could  be  used  with 
much  better  results  upon  the  Army  organisation.  They  claimed 
that  the  land  forces  were  being  starved  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Marineamt.  They  urged  that  Germany  was  not 
a  sea  Power,  and  that,  in  entertaining  naval  ambitions,  she  was 
running  the  risk  of  dropping  the  bone  in  the  attempt  to  catch  the 
shadow.  We  can  imagine  the  thoughts  which  have  passed  through 
the  minds  of  millions  of  Germans  during  the  past  three  months. 
The  Army,  which,  it  has  been  asserted,  has  been  starved,  has 
been  engaged  in  desperate  struggles  on  the  eastern  and  western 
frontiers — and  has  not  yet  reached  Paris.  Ample  evidence  was 
forthcoming  early  in  the  struggle  that  in  many  important  respects 
the  Army  was  lacking.  Its  medical  arrangements  were  inadequate 
and  its  supply  columns  deficient,  while  from  the  day  that  war 
opened  the  Main  Headquarters  Staff  w’ould  have  been  prepared 
to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  the  Fleet  if  in  exchange  it  could  have 
obtained  five  or  six  more  army  corps. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  prophesy  what  the  influence  of  military 
opinion  will  be  upon  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and  the  Admiral- 
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stab.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  German  Fleet,  what¬ 
ever  the  strategical  situation,  will  eventually  be  driven  to  justify 
its  existence.  At  present  it  has  completely  failed  to  fulfil  any 
single  one  of  the  hopes  on  which  it  was  based.  It  has  not  been 
able  to  protect  German  shipping  ;  it  has  not  saved  from  strangula¬ 
tion  German  sea  trade ;  it  has  not  been  in  a  position  to  defend 
Germany’s  colonies.  The  whole  fabric  represented  by  German 
welt  politik  has  fallen  in  ruins,  despite  the  ^300,000,000  expendi¬ 
ture  upon  the  Navy  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Without  a 
naval  battle,  but  by  the  silent  pressure  of  superior  force,  the 
British  Fleet,  supported  by  the  Navy  of  the  French  Eepublic,  has 
removed  the  foundations  on  which,  with  so  much  enterprise  and 
zeal,  Germany  has  been  building  for  over  forty  years.  While 
German  armies  were  advancing  into  France  and  Eussia,  with 
what  results  we  now  know,  the  German  Fleet,  without  striking 
a  blow,  evacuated  the  seas.  The  German  Emperor  once  claimed 
that  he  was  “  admiral  of  the  Atlantic  ” ;  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  war  British  ships — not  forgetting  heavily  laden  transports- 
have  been  passing  freely  across  this  ocean.  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  was  sent  to  the  Far  East  in  command  of  “the  mailed-fist  ’’ 
squadron;  despite  her  Navy,  Germany  has  been — or  is  being — 
rooted  out  of  the  Far  East ;  Germany  arrogated  to  herself  a  sphere 
of  predominating  influence  in  the  Pacific ;  nowhere,  despite  the 
Fleet,  does  the  German  flag  now  fly  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  except  in  a  few  marauding  cruisers.  In  one  of 
his  most  boastful  moods  the  German  Emperor  declared  that 
“Neptune,  with  the  trident,  is  a  symbol  for  us  that  we  have 
new  tasks  to  fulfil  since  the  Empire  has  been  welded  together ; 
the  trident  must  be  in  our  fist  ’’ ;  after  three  months  of  war 
the  trident  is  still  in  the  firm  grasp  of  the  British  people. 

The  reason  why  there  has  been  no  naval  battle  is  thus,  on 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  situation  at  sea,  transparent.  While 
the  armies  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  proceeded  to  invade 
the  territory  of  their  neighbours,  their  navies  evacuated  the  seas 
in  face  of  superior  force.  They  relinquished  w’ithout  a  struggle 
all  the  advantages  which  sea  command  confers.  They  had 
claimed,  and  Germany  in  particular  had  claimed,  that  she  had 
as  much  right  to  use  the  seas  as  the  British  people.  When  the 
war  opened  both  the  enemies  abandoned  this  claim  and  withdrew 
their  fleets  into  strongly  defended  harbours.  Without  striking  a 
blow  the  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  France  thus  achieved  the 
object  for  which  they  were  created.  If  an  enemy  runs  away, 
leaving  his  opponent  with  all  the  spoils  of  victory,  the  latter  has 
certainly  no  ground  for  complaint.  To  take  a  parallel  case  on 
land.  Had  the  German  and  Austrian  armies  submissively  retired 
within  a  few  fortified  positions,  leaving  the  armies  of  France, 
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Russia,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain  to  march  through  their 
territories,  seizing  private  and  public  property,  and  exercising 
every  possible  proprietorial  right,  no  one  would  have  suggested 
that  the  military  power  of  these  four  Powers  had  been  ineffective. 
This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  at  sea.  The  two  navies— 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian — have  retreated  into  strongly  de¬ 
fended  ports,  while  the  British  and  French  Fleets  have  exercised 
all  the  rights  over  the  great  sea  routes. 

This  bloodless  triumph  of  superior  sea  power  over  forces  smaller, 
it  is  true,  but  still  considerable,  constitutes  the  most  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  value  of  naval  force  which  history  records. 
One  can  understand  something  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  as  week  has  succeeded  week 
and  their  main  fleets  have  remained  inactive.  They  had  been 
led  to  anticipate  that  w^hen  war  came  they  w'ould  reap  a  rich 
harvest  from  all  the  sacrifices  they  had  made  on  behalf  of  naval 
power.  Instantly  British  dominion  of  the  seas  was  to  become  a  thing 
of  the  past.  It  was  regarded  as  a  bare  possibility — by  the  Germans 
— that  in  the  struggle  all  their  ships  might  go  down,  but  they 
consoled  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  their  enemy — Great 
Britain — would  suffer  such  heavy  losses  that  “his  own  position 
in  the  world  would  no  longer  be  secured  by  an  adequate  fleet  ” ; 
they  anticipated,  with  keen  enjoyment,  the  prospect  of  the  trident, 
if  it  did  not,  as  the  Emperor  hoped,  pass  into  their  “fist,” 
being  at  least  grasped  by  some  other  hand  than  that  which  had 
held  it  for  so  many  centuries. 

These  were  the  alternate  aims  on  which  German  naval  policy 
was  based  and  which  encouraged  the  German  people  to  spend 
T300,000,000  upon  their  Fleet.  So  far,  these  anticipations  have 
not  been  realised,  and  we  may  feel  increased  confidence  as  the 
(lays  succeed  each  other  that  they  never  will  be  realised.  So  far, 
neither  in  the  North  Sea  nor  in  the  Mediterranean  have  the 
German  or  Austro-Hungarian  navies  achieved  a  single  success 
which,  in  its  moral  or  physical  aspects,  can  affect  the  eventual 
outcome  of  the  war.  In  the  outer  seas  it  is  also  true  that  no 
act  has  been  committed  by  the  enemies  which  can,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  be  regarded  as  of  military  importance.  The  Emden  and 
two  or  three  other  roving  German  cruisers  have  seized  a  number 
of  British  merchant  ghips,  cut  a  marine  cable,  and  bombarded 
a  few  insignificant  towns.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  friendly 
ports  were  at  hand  into  which  the  prizes  could  be  taken,  these 
men-of-war  were  unable  to  reap  the  advantages  accruing  from 
their  successes  in  capturing  shipping,  and  were  compelled, 
therefore,  to  destroy  the  wealth  which  they  had  acquired  at  such 
great  labour.  By  one  coup,  Captain  Cyril  Fuller,  of  H.M.S. 
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Cumberland,  made  a  greater  contribution  to  the  issue  of  the  war 
than  all  the  German  cruisers  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard. 
This  officer  not  only  seized  a  group  of  nine  German  steamships, 
many  of  them  heavily  laden  with  valuable  cargoes,  but  he  was 
in  the  happy  position  of  not  having  to  sink  them.  Thus  Germany 
was  robbed  of  ships  and  goods  to  the  approximate  value  of 
£500,000,  and  we  were  to  that  extent  the  better  off — or,  rather, 
the  Navy  and  the  State  between  them  were  the  richer. 

Our  admiration  for  the  daring  and  courage  of  Commander  von 
Muller  should  not  lead  us  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  his 
exploit,  or  to  over-estimate  the  damage  which  he  and  the  com¬ 
manding  officers  of  other  German  cruisers  have  inflicted  upon 
us.  Our  losses  in  relation  to  our  maritime  wealth  have  been 
insignificant.  They  have  not,  indeed,  approached  the  most  con¬ 
servative  estimate  which  was  made  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Some  calculations  were  recently  made  w’hich  are  of  peculiar  value 
as  a  corrective  of  the  impression  which  the  activities  of  the 
German  cruisers  have  made  on  some  minds.  These  calculations 
are  based  on  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steamers  owned  by  the 
three  Empires  on  March  31st  last,  as  recorded  by  Lloyd’s  Register, 
and  the  number  and  tonnage  seized  in  port,  captured  at  sea,  or 
sunk  through  striking  mines.  They  include  steamers  of  100  tons 
or  more,  and  exclude  fishing  vessels  and  war-ships. 

“There  were  8,514  steamers  of  18,273,944  tons  gross  registered  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Of  these  107  vessels,  or  say  125  per  cent.,  have  been 
lost,  representing  303,057  tons,  or  1’6  per  cent. 

“On  the  same  basis  Germany  owned  2,019  steamers  of  4,743,046  tons; 
of  these  332  vessels,  or  say  16^  per  cent.,  have  been  lost,  representing 
844,284  tons,  or  about  18  per  cent. 

“Austria-Hungary  owned  419  steamers  of  1,010,347  tons;  she  has  lost 
forty-one  vessels,  or  say  more  than  9f  per  cent,  of  the  number,  representing 
131,710  tons,  or  13  per  cent. 

“These  figures  show  the  preponderance  of  the  British  Mercantile  Marine 
and  the  very  small  proportion  of  loss,  and  the  heavy  percentages  of  loss 
suffered  by  the  Germans  and  Austro-Hungarian  Mercantile  Marines.  In 
considering  the  British  figures,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  Committee 
which  prepared  the  State  War  Insurance  Scheme  assumed  that  there  might 
be  a  loss  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  %var  of  nearly  10  per  cent,  of 
all  British  steamers  employed  in  foreign  trade. 

“The  figures  given  above  have,  like  all  statistics,  their  limitations.  They 
do  not  take  into  account  the  number  of  vessels  laid  up;  thus  it  is  usual 
for  underwriters  to  assume  that  in  normal  times  a  liner  lies  up  for  one 
month  in  twelve;  freights  were  low  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
probably  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  quite  15  per  cent, 
of  the  tonnage  of  the  three  countries  was  laid  up  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

“There  is  also  this  fact  to  be  remembered,  that,  while  the  German  warships 
have  been  obliged  to  sink  those  British  vessels  which  they  have  captured, 
the  German  merchant  vessels  which  had  been  captured  by  British  warships 
will  probably  in  due  course  be  added  to  the  British  Mercantile  Marine. 
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The  capture  of  British  vessels  is  the  price  which  is  being  paid  for  the 
maintenance  of  British  oversea  commerce.  Germany  gets  no  reward  in 
the  way  of  continued  oversea  commerce  for  the  vessels  she  has  lost.”  i 

A  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  war  of  the  seas  thus  supplies 
us  not  only  with  an  explanation  of  why  there  has  been  no  naval 
battle,  but  with  evidence  of  the  advantages  which  we  have  enjoyed, 
and  are  still  enjoying,  owing  to  our  command  of  the  great  maritime 
route. 

The  British  people  would  do  well  to  be  duly  grateful  for  the 
blessings  which  have  been  theirs  owing  to  naval  predominance 
during  the  past  three  months,  when  large  areas  of  central  Europe 
have  been  saturated  with  blood,  women  and  children  have  been 
harried  hither  and  thither,  and  civilisation  has  been  dethroned. 
It  is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  on  a  monetary  basis  of  the 
great  moral  benefits  which  sea  power  has  conferred  on  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  reach  some  approximate  estimate  of 
the  material  advantages  which  we  have  gained.  In  the  absence 
of  complete  command  of  the  sea,  the  British  people  w’ould  have 
had  to  face  the  following  weekly  bill  : — 

Increase  in  the  Cost  of  Food  by  50  per  cent.,  Raising 


the  Outlay  per  Head  of  the  Population  from  8s. 
to  12s.  a  Week  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .£9,000,000 

Decline  in  Wages  Bill,  about  ...  ...  ...  ...  2,000,000 

Increase  in  the  Cost  of  Other  Necessities  and  Luxuries  2,000,000 
Loss  of  Shipping  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,000,000 

Decline  in  National  Income  from  Investments  ...  2,000,000 

Total  Loss  per  Week  ...  ...  ...  ...  £16,000,000 


We  thus  reach  the  conclusion  that  during  the  past  three  months 
of  war  the  Navy  has  been  paying  dividends  to  the  nation  at  the 
rate  of  i616 ,000,000  per  week,  without  taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  it  has  spared  us  moral  and  intellectual  damages  which 
are  incalculable. 

Battle  or  no  battle  in  the  North  Sea,  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom — not  to  mention  the  peoples  of  the  far-flung  Dominions 
— have  reason  for  satisfaction  that  during  the  years  which  pre¬ 
ceded  war  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who  urged  that  the 
expenditure  on  the  Fleet  should  be  reduced.  It  w^as  said  that 
thus  the  nation  could  obtain  “a  free  breakfast  table” — the 
removal  of  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  cocoa,  chicory,  and  dried  fruits, 
which  produce  about  ^810,000,000  annually.  If  this  policy  had 
been  adopted,  by  this  time  our  breakfast  tables  would  indeed  have 
been  “free,”  but  they  would  also  have  been  bare. 

Archibald  Hcbd. 

October  20,  1914. 


(1)  The  Times,  October  9th,  1914. 
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Several  years  ago  I  found  myself  in  the  inner  sanctum  of  one 
of  the  six  best  known  industrial  leaders  of  Germany — nine  out  of 
ten  Germans  would  place  him  nearer  to  the  top  of  the  list  than  the 
bottom — one  of  the  Kaiser’s  own  men,  a  genius  for  organisation, 
and  the  head  of  undertakings,  all  created  by  himself,  employing 
before  the  war  broke  out,  a  personnel  of  some  70,000  all  told. 
He  had  just  finished  an  indictment,  for  my  special  benefit,  of 
British  industrial  enterprise,  an  indictment  very  sweeping,  very 
vigorous,  and  for  me  very  depressing  to  hear,  for  he  had  recently 
returned  from  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to  our  industrial  centres 
and  he  had  not  been  impressed  by  what  he  had  seen.  Then  he 
added,  in  that  spirit  of  assurance  and  of  finality  which  the  master¬ 
ful  German  industrialist  knows  so  well  how  to  assume,  and 
which  in  truth  he  does  his  best  to  live  up  to  :  “  The  fact  is  that 
England’s  days  as  an  industrial  country  are  over.  Your  industry 
will  pass  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  younger  nations, 
and  you  will  become  simply  a  trading  country.”  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  reproduce  the  argument,  which  was  by  no  means  one¬ 
sided,  to  which  these  confident  assumptions — more  “mistaken 
calculations,”  shall  we  call  them? — led,  but  it  ended  with  certain 
iinix)rtant  reservations  on  my  interlocutor’s  part  which  allowed 
me  to  go  my  way  comforted,  if  not  quite  satisfied. 

If  I  recall  this  incident  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  quite  unarguable  question  whether  this  country  has  ever 
been  disposed  to  cede  to  Germany  the  industrial  primacy  w'hich 
she  has  for  a  long  time  coveted,  but  rather  of  pointing  out  that 
the  words  quoted  are  indicative  of  a  belief  genuinely  held,  and 
hence  are  in  a  way  symptomatic  of  a  spirit  and  an  attitude  which 
it  would  be  unwise  to  rate  too  lightly.  Blunt  and  arrogant  though 
this  summary  judgment  upon  British  enterprise  may  sound,  it 
undoubtedly  expresses  the  thoughts,  aims,  and  hopes  which  fill 
the  minds  of  German  industrialists  generally.  While,  therefore, 
we  may  smile  at  the  confidence  of  our  rivals,  we  shall  not  do 
wisely  to  ignore  it.  For  just  as  surely  as  the  Kaiser  believes, 
or  used  to  believe,  that  “the  trident  belongs  to  his  hands,”  so 
surely  are  the  German  industrial  pioneers,  of  whom  the  Kaiser  is 
chief,  convinced  that  the  industrial  supremacy  of  the  world  is 
destined  sooner  or  later  to  pass  into  their  keeping. 

For  years  we  have  been  more  or  less  alive  to  the  importance 
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of  the  issue  thus  raised — an  issue  in  which  not  only  our 
national  wealth  but  our  labour  market,  the  future  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  and  our  entire  world  position  are  all  involved, — and  with 
increasing  vigour  we  have  been  redeeming  the  lost  time,  making 
surer  the  ground  held,  slowly  but  surely  pushing  back  our  rival’s 
attacks,  and  entrenching  ourselves  in  new  positions.  Now,  in 
a  most  unexpected  way,  the  chance  of  a  century  has  come  to  us, 
for  whatever  the  political  results  of  the  war  may  be  the  economic 
results  for  ourselves  may  prove  immensely  advantageous.  For 
the  country  which  has  so  long  been  menacing  our  industry  and 
commerce  has  suddenly  become  a  country  with  which  for  the 
time  being  we  may  not  trade,  even  if  we  would ;  its  industries  are 
paralysed ;  its  argosies  have  been  swept  from  the  seas ;  and  most 
of  the  markets  in  which  its  greatest  conquests  had  been  achieved 
are  open  to  us  as  never  before.  To  improve  the  opportunities 
thus  offered  is  the  great  task  and  duty  of  the  hour,  and  upon  the 
vigour,  intelligence,  and  foresight  shown  by  our  manufacturers 
and  traders  at  this  time  of  supreme  test  will  the  future  course 
of  our  economic  development  and  prosperity  for  generations 
depend. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  problem  is  not  merely 
how  to  capture  positions  now  either  undefended  or  held  by  a 
feeble  and  weakening  hand.  For  more  important  is  the  question 
how  these  positions  may  be  retained  in  future  and  present  suc¬ 
cesses  be  turned  to  permanent  advantage.  Hence  it  is  of  the 
utmost  moment  that  the  measures  adopted  shall  be  such  as  will 
stand  the  shock  of  a  return  attack,  which  will  sooner  or  later 
be  made  with  redoubled  energy. 

It  is  true  that  when  Germany  again  enters  the  field  of  comjieti- 
tion  against  us  she  will  not  begin  where  she  left  off,  but  far 
behind,  with  much  leeway  to  make  up  and  with  obstacles  and 
prejudices  of  a  well  nigh  insuperable  kind  to  contend  against. 
For  that  reason,  however,  she  wdll  endeavour  to  bring  into  full 
play  all  the  faculties  and  resources  which  have  stood  her  in  such 
good  stead  in  the  past.  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard, 
and  it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  old  sores  and  animosities 
will  be  so  far  healed  in  this  country  or  the  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  that  trading  with  Germany  will  again  become  popular. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  normal  Germany  is 
a  large  buyer  as  well  as  a  large  seller,  and  that  when  a  country 
is  accepted  in  one  capacity  it  cannot  be  rejected  in  the  other. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  only  calculations  upon  which 
a  campaign  against  German  trade  can  be  organised  with  any 
hope  of  abiding  success  must  take  account  of  the  conditions  which 
will  confront  us  when  the  war  is  over  and  the  national  activities 
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uuw  directed  towards  purposes  of  destruction  are  again  concen¬ 
trated  upon  peaceful  pursuits. 

And  chiefly  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  Germany’s  rivalry, 
both  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  markets,  has  been  the  rivalry 
of  a  highly  educated  nation  which  had  systematically  trained 
itself  for  the  task  in  hand.  Germany’s  past  success  will  not  be 
understood,  and  the  lesson  of  that  success  will  not  be  learned, 
if  we  refuse  to  grasp  the  fact  that  its  people  have  brought  to 
industrial  and  trading  pursuits  just  the  same  habits  of  method, 
thoroughness,  concentration,  and  seriousness  which  mark  them  in 
other  departments  of  life.  Probably  the  German  is  on  the  whole 
less  practical  and  less  bold  in  enterprise  than  the  Englishman, 
but  if  he  lacks  in  initiative  he  excels  in  diligence  and  application. 
Often  he  is  twitted  with  an  excessive  love  of  system.  But  excess 
or  deficiency  of  system  must  be  tried  by  results,  and  the  German’s 
fondness  for  system  has  certainly  produced  results  in  various 
directions  which  other  nations  have  found  inconvenient.  His 
critical  spirit  encourages  this  predilection  for  methodical  plans  of 
action.  For  the  German  takes  little  for  granted  ;  he  has  no  blind 
faith  in  the  experience  and  methods  of  others ;  he  will  not  embark 
ii{X)n  a  project  until  he  is  sure  what  he  w'ants,  and  has  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  best  means  of  attaining  his  end ;  but  once  clear 
as  to  his  goal  he  makes  for  it,  and  as  a  rule  he  gets  there. 

Very  much  of  the  success  which  he  has  attained  in  industry  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  excellent  systems  of  primary 
and  secondary  education  are  supplemented  by  provision  for 
technical  instruction  and  special  scientific  study  and  research. 
The'  German  chemical  industry,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
owes  its  importance  to  science  and  scientific  methods.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  chemical  manufactories  of  Germany  there 
is  on  an  average  one  university  trained  chemist  to  every  forty 
workpeople — a  ratio  of  science  to  labour  probably  equalled  in  no 
other  country  in  the  world.  A  recent  German  writer  on  this 
industry  boasts  that  “empiricism  has  absolutely  disappeared  from 
present-day  methods  of  production.  We  see  at  the  head  of  our 
works  men  who  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  chair  of  chemistry, 
surrounded  by  their  staffs  of  thoroughly  trained  chemists.  The 
larger  manufactories  have  well-equipped  and  often  model  labora¬ 
tories  for  scientific  research  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  w'ork  in. 
Nowhere  is  the  alliance  between  science  and  technics  so 
intimate  as  in  Germany,  and  no  one  doubts  that  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  German  chemical  industry  is  due  to  this  fact.” 

The  truth  is  that  while  in  this  country  science  is  still  barely 
tolerated,  in  Germany  it  is  valued  and  respected  as  the  natural 
ally  of  industry.  Science — in  other  words,  the  sum  of  knowledge 
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and  observation  co-ordinated  and  systematised — is  to  the  alert 
German  the  dynamo  from  which  issues  the  energy  which  has 
enabled  him  to  conquer  matter,  build  up  and  sustain  great  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises,  invade  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  assert  for 
himself,  with  an  almost  dramatic  rapidity,  an  honourable  and  a 
leading  place  in  the  arena  of  international  trade  rivalry. 

In  the  application  of  science  to  industry  there  is  never  cessation 
or  slackening.  When  at  the  centenary  celebration  of  the  Berlin 
University  in  November,  1910,  the  Emperor  advocated  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  school  of  research,  half  a  million  pounds  were 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose  before  the  meeting  dis- 
l)ersed.  Under  this  scheme  a  research  institute  for  chemistry, 
physical  chemistry,  and  electro-chemistry  has  already  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  other  institutes  are  to  be  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  One  of  these  will  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  colliery  industry,  and  it  will  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  research  in  connection  with  coal  and  its 
derivatives. 

“There  will  be  opened  up  to  the  institute,”  so  runs  an  official  com¬ 
munique,  “a  sphere  of  work  which  not  only  claims  a  high  scientific  interest, 
but  which  will  prove  of  conspicuous  importance  for  the  districts  named 
and  their  industries,  and  in  particular  for  the  colliery  and  smelting  industries, 
and  the  undertakings  allied  thereto.  From  research  of  the  kind  epoch- 
making  results  can  be  expected  only  after  systematic  work  carried  on  for 
some  years,  and  this  can  be  done  only  in  a  purely  scientific  institute  equipped 
with  all  the  aids  of  modern  technology.  An  institution  of  this  kind  can 
alone  apply  itself  with  any  prospect  of  success  to  problems  the  solution  of 
which  would  add  greatly  to  the  resources  of  civilisation.” 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  part  of  the  official  statement  is  the 
intimation  that  “the  deep  interest  of  industrialists  in  the  project 
referred  to  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
the  larger  works  in  the  colliery,  smelting,  and  allied  industries 
of  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  have  guaranteed  yearly  contribu¬ 
tions  which  will  cover  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  institute  for 
many  years  to  come.  These  works  will  co-operate  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  institute.”  It  may  be  added  that  the  town  of 
Miilheim-on-the-Ruhr,  where  the  institute  will  be  established, 
will  provide  the  necessary  buildings  free  of  cost. 

Protection  may  have  done  its  part  in  assisting  some  industries 
in  certain  stages  of  their  development,  but  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  industries  wffiose  products  are  best  knowm  in  foreign  markets 
would  readily  endorse  the  words  spoken  in  July,  1912,  by  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce  at  the  end  of  a  journey  of 
inspection  through  industrial  Rhineland  :  — 

“  In  the  course  of  my  visits  to  German  industrial  towns  I  have  ascertained 
the  wishes  of  many  industrialists,  and  in  the  main  they  relate  to  fiscal 
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matters;  almost  without  exception  the  desire  is  that  the  import  duties  on 
competitive  articles  may  be  kept  as  high  as  possible,  and  the  foreign  duties 
on  our  home  exports  as  low  as  possible.  I  am  convinced  that  if  a  Minister 
of  another  country  which  competes  with  Germany  were  to  visit  our  in¬ 
dustrial  districts  the  same  wish  would  be  expressed,  though  in  the  reverse 
sense.  I  do  not  deny  the  great  influence  of  protective  duties  for  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  the  advancement  of  industrial  enterprise,  but  it  is  my  experience 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  men  at  the  head  and  capacity  to  take  advantage  of 
the  latest  scientific  and  technical  discoveries  help  industry  forward,  and  assure 
its  existence,  more  than  anything  else.” 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  said  that  finance  is 
destined  to  play  a  transcendentally  important  part  in  the  present 
war,  and  in  the  same  way  finance  will  need  to  be  recognised  as 
an  indispensable  auxiliary  in  the  present  raid  upon  the  enemy’s 
trade,  though  finance  alone  can  no  more  win  commercial  cam¬ 
paigns  than  it  can  win  military.  Just  as  our  Government  are 
spending  money  on  a  scale  never  known  before  on  the  energetic 
prosecution  of  the  war,  so  British  manufacturing  enterprise,  if 
it  is  to  make  the  headway  everyone  wishes  to  see  and  to  reap  the 
rewards  which  are  possible,  will  have  to  face  an  era  of  free  and 
open-handed  s^jending.  Who  can  doubt  that  lack  of  boldness  and 
unw'ise  frugality,  combined  with,  though  sometimes  caused  by, 
unjustifiable  over-capitalisation,  are  responsible  for  much  of  the 
antiquated  plant  which  to-day  handicaps  many  of  our  industries? 
The  tender  and  pathetic  attachment  of  the  old-fashioned  manu¬ 
facturer  to  his  equally  old-fashioned  machinery  must  give  place 
to  a  policy  of  relentless  scrapping  if  the  conditions  of  rivalry  are 
to  be  equalised  and  the  markets  won  now  are  to  be  retained 
in  later  years. 

The  German’s  respect  for  progressive  methods  is  shown  in  his 
care  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  all  helpful  technical  improvements. 
All  the  resources  of  invention  and  capital  are  being  employed  by 
the  powerful  companies  and  combinations  which  so  largely  control 
the  coal,  iron,  and  steel  trades  in  bringing  their  plants  into  the 
most  perfect  condition,  wdth  a  view"  to  producing  both  w’ell  and 
cheaply.  There  are  collieries  in  Westphalia  where  steam  is  a 
banished  force,  or  at  least  is  no  longer  used  for  any  motive  purpose 
whatever;  cages,  pumps,  ventilating  shafts,  compressors,  haulage 
are  all  done  by  electric  power,  and  even  the  engines  which  w’ork 
the  dynamos  are  fed  by  coke  furnace  gas.  Owing  to  the  use  of 
rapid  working  machine  borers,  a  shaft  is  now  sunk  in  months 
where  years  were  necessary  under  the  old  methods.  The  coal 
is  also  hewn  and  got  into  the  trollies  by  machinery  driven  by 
electricity.  Except  in  the  United  States  the  waste  gases  from  the 
blast-furnaces  are  nowhere  used  so  systematically  as  in  West¬ 
phalia  and  the  more  progressive  iron  w'orks  of  Upper  Silesia, 
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where  as  a  consequence  there  has  for  years  been  a  saving  of  5s. 
on  every  ton  of  pig-iron  produced.  The  Eheinhauser  works  of 
Ivrupp  use  neither  coal  nor  coke ;  all  the  driving  and  heating  is 
done  by  the  utilisation  of  waste  gases. 

Labour-saving  machinery  and  appliances  are  the  rule  in  every 
industry  to  which  they  are  applicable,  and  there  are  well-known 
machine  works  so  completely  equipped  with  these  devices  that 
they  seem  to  go  almost  automatically.  As  in  the  large  industries, 
so  in  the  smaller.  In  the  building  trade  mechanical  devices  have 
taken  the  place  of  hand  labour  to  an  extent  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  seemed  inconceivable.  On  large  buildings  the 
hodman  has  given  place  to  the  endless  chain,  which  delivers 
materials  wherever  they  are  needed ;  scalTolding  is  run  up  with 
hoists  and  levers,  without  use  of  rope,  and  both  plastering  and 
painting  are  done  by  ingenious  machines.  Electric  power  is  used 
for  every  practical  purpose,  and  in  hundreds  of  towns  and  villages 
small  industries  which  were  in  the  past  carried  on  by  hand  have 
been  saved  by  the  timely  introduction  of  the  electric  motor.  A 
German  Labour  new’spaper,  with  no  predilection  for  capitalists, 
large  or  small,  WTote  quite  recently  ;  “In  the  wood  and  iron  and 
most  other  industries  there  is  scarcely  a  workshop,  however  small, 
where  an  electrical  motor  is  not  in  regular  work.” 

An  incident  of  my  owm  experience  may  help  to  enforce  this 
ixjint.  Not  long  ago  the  head  of  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  up-to- 
date  engineering  works  in  Germany  show^ed  me  round  his  factory, 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  plant  that  money  could  buy  or 
inquiry  all  over  the  world  discover,  and  as  w'e  were  returning 
to  his  office  he  pointed  to  a  large  unopened  box  in  the  factory 
yard.  “You  see  that?”  he  said.  “There  is  a  clever  piece  of 
machinery  there.  It  came  from  the  States  a  few  w'eeks  ago.” 

“And  why  is  it  not  opened?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,”  he  replied,  “it  is  out  of  date.  It  w^as  good  when  I 
bought  it,  but  now  there  is  something  better.” 

As  we  parted  he  remarked  that  he  was  always  glad  to  show 
visitors  round  if  they  w'ere  interested  in  his  special  work. 

“But  do  you  not  fear  the  spy?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  no,”  he  answered  with  a  laugh,  “for  my  w'orks  are  never 
the  same ;  I  have  always  new  things  coming  in.” 

For  the  benefit  of  those  concerned,  let  me  also  recall  a  judgment 
passed  on  the  Cleveland  iron  industry  by  the  German  industrial 
magnate  already  mentioned.  “I  have  just  motored  round  that 
district,”  he  said,  “and  let  me  tell  you  that  if  Cleveland  represents 
England  as  a  whole,  you  will  be  beaten  off  the  ground  unless  you 
modernise  your  plant  and  methods.  In  any  case,  you  will  have 
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many  a  hard  knock  on  the  knuckles  before  you  learn  better.” 
Something  has  been  done  to  improve  matters  since  then,  but  a 
capable  authority  assured  me  recently  that  on  the  whole  the 
words  quoted  still  only  too  aptly  apply.  There  are  in  most 
industries  in  this  country  works  second  to  none  in  the  world  in 
efficiency,  and  these  will  be  able  at  all  times  to  take  occasion 
by  the  hand  and  make  the  best  of  their  opportunities.  The  present 
time,  however,  offers  to  the  most  backward  the  chance  of  their 
lives,  and  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if  they  refuse  to  turn  it  to 
good  use. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  their  efforts  to  save  labour  and 
economise  in  production  German  employers  have  never  had  to 
encounter  systematic  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  as 
has  so  often  been  the  case  in  this  country.  The  German  workman 
is  too  intelligent  to  wish  to  turn  back  the  clock,  and  his  ability 
to  take  a  long  view  of  questions  of  industrial  economics  has 
facilitated  the  introduction  of  many  modern  improvements  of  the 
utmost  value.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  our  w^orking  classes 
will  cultivate  a  similar  view,  and  will,  even  at  some  sacrifice  of 
preconceived  theories,  second  the  efforts  of  industry  to  “make 
good”  at  a  conjuncture  so  unforeseen  and  so  opportune?  Capital 
and  labour  may  never  succeed  in  understanding  each  other  com¬ 
pletely,  yet  at  such  a  time  of  reconstruction  and  of  new  departures 
there  should  be  compromise  on  both  sides.  In  view  of  its  powerful 
organisation,  labour  would  lose  little  in  the  present  and  would  gain 
enormously  in  the  future. 

Nor  is  the  German  less  methodical  and  enterprising  in  the 
devices  to  which  he  resorts  for  distributing  his  goods.  Instead 
of  waiting  for  orders  to  turn  up,  he  literally  sends  his  travellers 
out  into  all  the  earth  to  seek  them.  Here  is  a  significant  fact. 
Foreign  commercial  travellers  visiting  Switzerland  on  business 
need  to  take  out  licences,  and  the  Swiss  Government  issues  such 
licences  to  eighty  Germans  w'here  it  issues  one  to  an  Englishman. 
Such  alertness  must  and  does  tell.  Switzerland  buys  six  times 
more  goods  from  Germany  than  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Not 
only  do  German  commercial  travellers  flood  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  however,  they  scour  the  awakening  States  of  South 
America,  and  even  in  the  British  colonies  they  far  outnumber 
the  agents  sent  out  from  the  home  country.  Together  with  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  the  languages  of  intercourse,  the 
German  commercial  traveller  takes  with  him  a  bulky  sample  bag. 
and  be  seldom  makes  difficulties  about  credit.  As  to  conditions  of 
payment,  indeed,  his  employer  is  often  accommodating  to  a  degree 
which  might  seem  to  spell  ruin  if  there  were  not  a  well-thought- 
out  system  behind  it ;  but  even  a  German  manufacturer  cannot 
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live  by  giving  unlimited  credit,  and  his  success  proves  that  all 
works  well  in  the  end. 

Moreover,  the  German  never  forgets  that  he  exists  for  his 
customers  and  that  it  is  his  duty  and  interest  to  consider  their 
wishes  in  all  points.  Hence  he  asks  always  :  “Can  I  make  for 
you  the  goods  you  want  ?  ”  where  some  of  his  rivals  say  too 
often  :  “  Will  you  take  my  goods  or  leave  them  ?  ” — only  to  have 
them  left.  To  take  a  single  instance,  the  cutlery  firms  of  the 
German  Sheffield,  as  Solingen  is  often  called,  set  themselves 
to  meet  every  single  peculiarity  of  custom  and  taste,  and  one 
of  these  firms  claims  that  it  has  on  its  books  more  than  9,000 
patterns,  and  at  times  is  engaged  in  supplying  orders  for 
3,000  different  patterns  at  the  same  time.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  standardise  products  of  the  kind  and  press  them  upon  customers 
whether  they  want  them  or  not.  As  an  illustration  of  the  opposite 
method  of  trading,  an  incident  of  quite  recent  date  may  be  named. 
The  head  of  an  Plnglish  firm  of  ironmongers,  travelling  in 
Germany,  came  across  some  scissors  of  a  special  and  very  con¬ 
venient  pattern,  and  on  returning  home  approached  a  firm  of 
manufacturers  and  offered  an  order  for  a  quantity.  The  merits 
of  the  scissors  were  frankly  acknowledged ;  there  was  no  patent 
difficulty ;  but  the  pattern  was  not  a  usual  one  and  the  firm 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  vary  its  practice,  so  the  order  was  politely 
refused.  The  incident  may  not  be  typical  of  the  industry  con¬ 
cerned,  but  its  occurrence  shows  that  belated  ideas  are  still 
prevalent,  even  in  presence  of  keen  commercial  rivalry. 

Where  business  has  to  be  done  on  an  extensive  scale  there  is 
no  sparing  of  expense.  The  large  firms  in  the  iron  and  steel, 
armament,  shipbuilding,  electrical,  and  engineering  industries 
have  boards  of  directors  composed  of  experts  whose  salaries  often 
run  into  thousands  of  pounds,  but  they  are  not  figureheads.  To 
these  men  fall  the  more  delicate  negotiations  and  the  gentler 
touting  which  have  to  be  undertaken  when  large  State  and 
other  contracts  loom  ahead.  Such  a  director  will  often 
spend  months  in  a  foreign  capital  watching  day  by  day 
and  hour  by  hour  for  opportunities  of  serving  the  interests 
of  his  firm.  T  have  known  of  such  a  highly  salaried 
director  returning  empty-handed  after  months  of  far  from  sweet 
doing  nothing  in  an  oriental  capital.  But  he  might  have  come 
home  with  an  order  for  a  million  pound  ship,  and  in  any  event 
the  effort  and  expense  were  a  legitimate  business  speculation. 
Oftener  reward  is  reaped,  though  perhaps  only  after  the  same 
patient  and  costly  waiting.  Many  of  the  large  firms  have  per¬ 
manent  houses  in  the  principal  capitals  all  over  the  world,  and 
find  that  even  at  great  cost  it  pays  them  well  to  he  thus  always 
on  the  spot. 
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The  plan  of  accepting  payment  for  plant  in  the  form  of  shares 
or  debentures  is  very  common  in  the  electrical  and  machine 
industries,  and  the  assets  of  many  large  firms  in  these  industries 
comprise  considerable  holdings  in  undertakings  which  they  have 
helped  to  equip  and  in  some  cases  to  float.  The  knitted  goods 
industry,  as  carried  on  so  largely  in  parts  of  Saxony,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  illustration  of  how  the  machine  manufacturer  has  in  this  way 
co-operated  in  building  up  an  important  rural  industry.  Eecognis- 
ing  in  the  extension  of  the  trade  from  the  towns  to  the  villages  a 
new  outlet  for  his  machines,  the  Chemnitz  manufacturer  set  about 
finding  reliable  rural  workmen  acquainted  with  the  technical  and 
other  conditions  of  production ,  and  induced  them  to  take  machines 
on  loan,  under  an  agreement  to  pay  off  the  price  by  instalments. 
Often  they  assisted  these  small  manufacturers  to  equip  workshops 
and  obtain  the  necessary  raw  material.  In  this  way  a  host  of 
undertakings  of  small  and  medium  size  have  sprung  up  in  rural 
Saxony,  and  their  output  of  hosiery  goods  forms  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  total  production  of  the  kingdom. 

The  influence  of  the  great  banks  in  promoting  foreign  trade 
has  also  been  of  great  value.  Often  business  which  begins  with 
finance  pure  and  simple  brings  substantial  advantages  in  other 
directions.  The  German  railway  projects  in  Asia  Minor  are  an 
instructive  illustration.  The  well-known  “German  Bank”  entered 
into  financial  relationships  with  the  Turkish  Government  in  1888, 
taking  up  a  5  per  cent,  loan  of  one  and  a  half  million  pounds 
sterling.  In  the  following  year  the  same  bank,  in  conjunction 
with  other  banks,  began  the  construction  of  the  Anatolian  railway, 
the  first  portion  of  which,  from  Ismid  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
to  Angora,  was  completed  in  1892.  The  immediate  result  was  a 
marked  development  of  German  industrial  enterprises  in  Turkey, 
which  for  a  time  almost  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  sphere 
of  German  influence.  Other  lines  were  built  by  the  aid  of 
German  capital,  and  after  the  Emperor’s  visit  to  Constantinople 
concessions  were  obtained  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  at 
Haidar  Pascha  on  the  Bosphorus  and  of  the  Bagdad  Bailway. 
Incidentally,  German  trade  with  the  Turkish  territories  in  Asia 
and  Africa  was  further  stimulated  by  the  institution  of  regular 
shipping  lines  from  Hamburg,  loyally  supported  by  the  State 
railway  administrations,  which  granted  preferential  rates  for  goods 
intended  for  those  regions.  Whatever  direct  gain  the  banking 
corporations  may  have  secured  for  themselves,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  great  strides  made  by  German  trade  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  since  German  capitalists,  taking  their  courage  in  both 
hands,  made  a  bold  bid  for  Turkish  sympathy  and  orders. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  German  banks  and  the  industrial  firms 
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uDder  their  patronage  are  busy  seeking  recognition  and  a  standing. 
Witness  tlie  German  enterprises  and  settlements  in  Palestine  and 
the  Levant,  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  Venezuela,  and  other  South 
American  States,  the  industrial  interests  created  in  Morocco  and 
China,  and  the  German  shipping  lines  which,  operating  either 
from  home  or  foreign  ports,  now  well  nigh  encircle  the  globe. 
Much  has  also  been  done  to  swell  the  export  trade  by  institutions 
like  the  “Central  Association  for  Promoting  German  Interests 
Abroad,”  the  Stuttgart  Export  Sample  Warehouse,  the  Export 
Union  for  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Unions  of  Exporters  of 
Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  other  large  towns,  and  the  various  Colonial 
Associations. 

While  sending  much  of  its  capital  abroad,  however,  Germany 
takes  care  to  keep  the  major  part  at  home.  It  is  estimated  that  of 
the  new  issues  which  fell  to  the  years  1901  to  1910  only  16  per 
cent,  in  value  were  foreign,  while  84  per  cent,  related  to  home 
undertakings  of  various  kinds.  The  German  goes  further,  how¬ 
ever,  for  he  persuades  other  countries  to  sink  money  freely  in 
his  own  industrial  enterprises.  Some  of  the  German  mining  and 
iron  companies  of  Lorraine  have  only  been  decorated  with  French 
names  in  order  to  reconcile  French  investors  to  the  fact  that 
their  money  is  being  used  to  develop  German  resources. 

Any  consideration  of  the  psychology  of  trading  enterprise  must 
likewise  recognise  the  undoubted  fact  that  modern  Germany  on 
the  whole  is  prouder  of  its  industrial  and  commercial  triumphs 
than  of  any  other  contemporary  achievements.  The  old  attitude 
of  superiority  to  trade  still  clings  to  the  military  and,  in  a  minor 
and  diminishing  degree,  to  the  high  bureaucratic  caste,  thongli 
even  in  these  quarters  there  is  no  unwillingness,  other  considera¬ 
tions  being  satisfactory,  to  contract  domestic  alliances  with  the 
conquering  estate.  Germans  in  general,  however,  regard  industry 
and  trade  to-day  as  the  most  serious  of  national  interests,  and 
for  any  English  parallel  to  their  material  ardour  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  most  of  the  great 
industrial  fortunes  were  being  made.  One  may  differ  as  to  the 
position  that  should  be  accorded  to  trade  amongst  national  pursuits, 
but  if  it  is  followed  at  all  it  must  be  followed  with  enthusiasm 
if  great  results  are  to  follow.  The  German  has  taken  this  obvious 
lesson  to  heart,  and  he  makes  no  secret  of  the  pride  he  feels  in 
belonging  to  a  nation  which  has  staked  its  future  on  its  mer¬ 
chandise  and  ships.  There  is  no  false  pride  about  the  German 
business  man,  no  desire  to  conceal  his  calling  and  election,  and 
no  disposition  to  allow  others  to  do  so.  Consult  the  visitors’  book 
in  any  Continental  place  of  resort,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  while 
owing  to  modesty,  reserve,  or  other  reasons,  the  commercial 
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representatives  of  certain  equally  commercial  nations  seldom 
indicate  their  presence,  the  German  “Kaufmann  ”  is  invariably 
even  ostentatiously — conspicuous,  and  it  never  occurs  to  him  to 
suppress  the  revealing  word. 

Formerly  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  heads  of  private  industrial 
and  financial  undertakings  to  be  admitted  to  the  charmed  circle 
of  State  service.  To-day  the  tendency  is  the  other  way  :  the  path 
to  worldly  success  and  fame  is  to  leave  the  service  of  the  State 
for  that  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  industrial  syndicates  or 
companies  or  banks.  In  quite  recent  years  an  officer  in  high  rank 
became  the  head  of  a  great  Berlin  arms  manufactory ;  naval 
officers  have,  with  the  Emperor’s  permission,  joined  the 
directorates  of  shipbuilding  and  shipping  companies ;  and  in 
the  directorates  of  iron  and  steel  works,  syndicates,  electrical 
wnrks,  and  even  tramwmy  companies  may  be  found  ex-civil 
servants  of  the  highest  rank.  While  these  men  have  changed 
their  spheres  for  perfectly  legitimate  material  reasons,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  one  of  mutual  benefit,  for  German  industrial 
companies  do  not  pay  for  guinea-pig  directors. 

Germany  has  of  late  years  been  overrun  by  travelling  parties 
of  observers,  conducted  and  otherwise,  concerned  to  gather 
evidences  that  might  serve  to  substantiate  special  fiscal  principles, 
of  whose  truth  they  were  probably  as  a  rule  quite  convinced 
beforehand.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  many  of  Germany’s 
industries,  in  certain  stages  of  their  development,  have  been  helped 
by  the  reservation  to  them  of  the  home  market.  Where  the  fiscal 
reform  traveller  errs  is  in  assuming  that  Germany’s  economic 
progress  and  prosperity  are  due  solely  to  the  operation  of  a 
tariff  law.  France,  Italy,  Austria  have  also  Protection — have  had 
it  longer  than  Germany,  and  in  some  cases  have  carried  it  further ; 
yet  they  are  not  held  to  threaten  our  trade ;  they  have  not  pro¬ 
gressed  as  Germany  has  progressed ;  they  have  not  Germany’s 
wealth  ;  and  they  are  not  held  up  as  our  exemplars.  Hence  there 
must  be  some  fundamental  difference  between  these  countries 
and  Germany. 

To  attribute  Germany’s  progress  summarily  to  a  certain  fiscal 
policy  is  to  ignore  altogether  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
of  the  German  nation.  To  those  who  are  convinced  that  British 
prosperity  can  only  be  made  truly  and  permanently  secure  by 
shoring  it  at  the  foundations  wdth  brains,  science,  and  education 
of  the  best  possible  quality,  fiscal  measures  and  protective  and 
regulative  laws  of  any  kind,  whatever  their  merits  may  be,  must 
rank  always  among  the  things  which  may,  if  necessary,  be  added 
to  individual  and  national  efficiency,  yet  which  can  never  take 
its  place.  William  Harbhtt  Dawson. 
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There  was  a  time  when  the  world  was  jealous  about  its  use  of 
the  word  Literature ;  but  that  was  before  democracy  and  the 
cheaper  press  had  taken  poetry  and  fiction  under  their  wing.  In 
those  brave  days,  when  a  new  book  of  repute  had  appeared, 
comfortable  gentlemen  have  been  observed  sitting  solemnly  round 
the  club-fire,  discussing  with  dignified  gravity  the  claims  of 
the  newcomer  to  the  higher  honours  in  the  hierarchy  of  letters. 
“Clever,  no  doubt,”  ran  the  chorus;  “but,  after  all,  the  main 
question  is  :  Is  it  Literature  ?  ”  And  thereupon  every  brow  grew 
ominous.  Those  were  good  days,  and  leisurely ;  but  they  are 
over  now.  Nowadays  every  current  phrase  is  in  process  of  becom¬ 
ing  commercialised,  and  Literature  among  the  rest ;  so  that  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  need  of  a  long  apology,  if  we  accept  the 
popular  estimate,  and  in  speaking  of  the  apparent  effect  of  the 
European  w’ar  upon  Literature  at  the  present  time,  include  in 
the  armament  of  letters  all  those  kindred  interests  which  go  to 
make  up  the  varied  activity  of  the  modern  world  of  books.  For 
Literature  marches  to-day  with  a  long  array  of  camp-followers. 
Poets,  critics,  novelists,  historians,  reviewers,  paragraphers — even 
down  to  publishers,  book-sellers,  printers,  binders,  and  paper- 
makers — when  a  blow  is  struck  at  literary  activity  nowadays,  it 
strikes  at  a  wide  and  ramifying  industry.  And,  as  the  ravaged 
fields  of  Belgium  have  taught  us,  there  are  many  distressed  and 
mined  by  war  who  had  no  voice  or  interest  in  the  quarrel. 

We  ask  ourselves,  then,  w'hat  is  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  War  upon  Literature ;  and  we  include  in  the  phrase  all  those 
forms  of  business  which  stand  or  fall  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
printed  book.  It  is  a  question  which,  no  doubt,  cannot  be 
answered  with  confidence  so  early  in  the  struggle  :  but  the  pulse 
of  trade  has  been  beating  very  quickly  during  the  last  three 
months,  and  there  are  already  some  suggestive  symptoms  to 
diagnose.  And  the  first  fact  that  emerges  from  the  confusion 
is  the  certainty  that  things  are  not  going  to  be  so  bad  as  they 
were  prophesied.  For  some  inscrutable  reason  the  book -trade  is 
always  peculiarly  liable  to  panic.  Perhaps  the  bookseller,  in  the 
nature  of  his  business,  has  more  time  than  most  tradesmen  to 
muse  upon  his  hardships ;  perhaps  the  prevailing  depression  of  the 
realistic  fiction  which  he  retails  is  apt  to  infect  his  blood.  There 
must  be  a  lot  of  intellectually  septic  material  upon  the  modern 
bookshelf.  But,  whatever  the  reason,  experience  shows  that. 
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if  there  is  any  chance  of  a  commercial  panic,  the  business  of 
bookmen  will  be  the  first  to  plunge  into  it  head  foremost.  And 
the  declaration  of  war  was  certainly  an  excuse  for  alarm.  It  is 
the  dreariest  of  truisms  that,  when  an  Englishman  is  threatened 
with  starvation,  the  first  thing  he  is  ready  to  starve  is  his  brain. 
When  expenses  are  to  be  cut  down,  books  go  first.  Of  that  there 
is  no  shadow  of  doubt.  And  here  was  a  situation  suddenly  arising 
under  which  expenses  would  have  to  be  cut  dowm  right  and  left, 
under  which  no  one  could  say  exactly  where  he  would  be  in  six 
months’  time.  What  chance  was  there  for  Literature  in  so  tight 
and  murky  a  corner?  August  (always  the  worst  month  for  book¬ 
selling)  had  not  advanced  a  week  before  the  worthy  wiseacres 
round  Paternoster  Pow  began  to  lift  their  eyes  to  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s  in  mute  despair.  Their  grey  jeremiads  were  followed 
by  other  even  greyer  prophecies  from  critics  of  a  more  intimate 
particularity.  Someone  had  discovered  upon  inquiry  that  the 
supply  of  printing-paper  was  about  to  run  short,  a  possible  calamity 
which  awoke  a  quivering  horror,  until  some  cynical  wit  suggested 
that,  if  the  failure  of  the  paper  supply  had  prevented  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  last  few  seasons’  books  from  appearing  at  all, 
it  would  indeed  have  been  little  loss  to  anyone.  Another  industrious 
alarmist  was  convinced  that  the  importation  of  the  “straw -boards,” 
out  of  which  book-covers  are  made,  was  already  beginning  to 
fail,  and  the  perilous  alternative  of  paper  wrappers  in  the  French 
fashion  was  debated  with  anxious  fervour.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  even  this  dire  contingency  would  scarcely  strangle 
the  eager  brain  of  Literature,  the  publishing  world  was  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  “straw-boards,”  however  convenient,  are, 
after  all,  inessential  concomitants  of  literary  salvation. 

A  more  unpleasant  reflection  was  aroused  by  the  problem  of  gold- 
leaf  for  bindings.  When  the  apologetic  bookbinder  paid  his  first 
weekly  visit  to  the  publisher,  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  he  made  it 
apparent  under  confession  that,  during  the  last  twenty -five  years 
or  so,  the  publishing  trade  has  practically  slaughtered  an  honest 
English  industry  through  the  growing  passion  for  cheap  material. 
.\  quarter  of  a  century  ago  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  firms  in 
England  earning  a  competence  by  the  beating  of  gold-leaf  for 
binders,  sign-painters,  and  other  decorative  artists.  Then,  one 
dark  day,  Germany  stepped  in,  and  offered  to  the  market  a  thinner 
leaf,  beaten  by  machinery,  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  old  English 
craftsman  could  compete  against.  Off  in  a  flash  went  all  the 
business  to  Germany,  and  now  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  gold¬ 
beaters  to  be  found  between  Tohn-o’-Groat’s  and  Land’s  End. 
“What  is  to  be  done  without  German  gold?”  began  to  whimper 
these  sturdy  patriots,  who  had  themselves  banished  the  trade  out 
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of  tlieir  native  country.  Why,  surely  this  :  encourage  the  British 
craftsman  to  “pick  up  on”  the  business  he  has  lost.  A  little 
more  will  have  to  be  paid  for  the  leaf,  until  the  English  trade  has 
been  enabled  to  establish  the  machinery  which  has  ousted  it 
from  the  market.  But  that  loss  will  be  more  than  compensated 
for,  when  we  have  our  own  workmen  restored  to  their  former 
prosperity.  The  commerce  that  begins  and  ends  at  home  will 
very  soon  become  its  own  reward. 

Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  panic  over  increased 
cost  of  production,  which  fluttered  the  publishers’  offices  in  London 
during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  w^ar,  had  a  very  deleterious  effect 
upon  other  and  more  vital  issues  of  the  literary  market.  To  a 
great  extent  the  publisher  has  only  himself  to  thank  for  his  mis¬ 
fortunes.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  book-trade  has  been 
indulging  in  a  wild  gamble  to  cheapen  the  published  price  of 
books,  and  that  gamble  has  overwhelmed  itself  in  its  own  re¬ 
venges.  The  three-volume  novel  gave  way  to  the  six-shilling 
novel,  to  the  actual  profit  of  no  one  but  the  librarian;  and  ever 
since  the  six-shilling  novel  was  established  as  the  unit  of  trade, 
one  attempt  after  another  has  been  made — not  from  without 
(which  would  be  conceivable),  but  actually  from  within  (which 
is  absurd) — to  cut  down  the  margin  of  profit  by  cheapening  the 
cost  to  the  public.  The  result  has  been  inevitable.  The  cost  of 
production,  so  far  from  decreasing  pari  passu  with  the  reduced 
price,  has  actually  gone  up,  so  that  a  two-shilling  novel  to-day 
costs  very  little  less  to  manufacture  than  a  six-shilling  novel  did 
a  few  years  ago.  Meanwhile,  the  public,  wdiich  used  to  value 
books  as  personal  possessions,  has  almost  ceased  to  care  about  them 
at  all ,  and  contents  itself  with  borrowing  from  a  circulating  library 
everything  except  the  cheap  little  sevenpenny  reprints  which 
crowd  the  bookstalls,  and  which  (it  ought  to  be  generally  known) 
are  never  worth  in  commercial  return  to  publishers,  author,  or 
manufacturer  one  tithe  of  the  labour  and  the  capital  that  are 
invested  in  their  production.  Consequently,  when  books  are 
threatened  with  depression,  when  cost  goes  up  and  sales  go  down, 
there  is  simply  no  sufficient  margin  of  resistance.  The  whole 
business  is  cut  so  close,  for  author,  publisher,  and  manufacturer 
alike,  that  there  can  be  no  wonder  if  the  first  impression  is  one 
of  bewildered  panic.  So,  when  war  was  declared,  booksellers 
began  to  clamour  for' terms  of  “give-and-take”  (which  is  generally 
understood  by  the  publisher  to  mean  that  he  is  expected  to  do 
all  the  giving,  and  the  bookseller  all  the  taking !) :  publishers, 
frightened  by  the  situation,  stopped  the  printers’  and  binders’  work 
upon  their  autumn  books,  and  closed  down  their  advertising 
orders;  newspaper  proprietors,  perceiving  no  advertisements  in 
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theii'  columns,  ordered  that  no  further  books  should  be  sent  out 
for  review ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  all  the  branches 
of  book-production,  the  commercial  staft  of  the  newspapers,  and 
even  the  harmless,  if  unnecessary,  reviewers,  found  themselves 
threatened  with  reduced  prohts,  curtailed  income,  and  loss  of 
profitable  occupation.  And  all  this  just  at  a  time  when  the  national 
mind  stood  in  urgent  need  of  stimulus  and  encouragement,  and 
when  confident  placards  proclaiming  “Business  As  Usual”  were 
being  displayed  in  half  the  shop-fronts  of  the  metropolis.  iSuch 
was  the  first  effect  of  the  present  War  upon  the  trades  supported 
by  British  Literature,  and  the  prospect  which  it  offered  was 
certainly  not  invigorating. 

Of  course,  this  sort  of  thing  was  not  likely  to  last,  for  panic 
is  no  characteristic  of  the  English  temperament.  Like  tlie  fiery 
liusband  in  Punch,  who  stands  in  the  wreck  of  his  shattered 
dining-room  and  protests  to  a  wailing  wife:  “Well,  Maria,  my 
temper  may  be  bad,  but  it’s  soon  over  !  ”  the  average  Englishman 
may  rage  for  an  hour,  but  will  then  recover  his  equilibrium. 
And  the  British  book-trade  in  August  and  September  soon  began 
to  develop  the  British  recuperative  faculty.  Even  while  the 
publisher  was  protesting  that  he  would  never  consent  to  accept 
another  manuscript,  announcements  of  an  absolute  avalanche  of 
“War-books”  commenced  to  bombard  the  news-columns.  It 
seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted,  in  this  first  flush  of  recovery, 
that  nobody  in  the  country  would  preserve  any  intellectual  interest 
this  autumn  except  the  sort  of  interest  that  is  concentrated  on 
the  one  absorbing  topic.  But  when  to  actual  records  from  the 
front  were  added  reminders  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world, 
not  without  indebtedness  to  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  the 
excellent  Mr.  Bohn,  it  became  apparent  that  “war-literature” 
was  enlarging  its  borders  beyond  the  limits  of  the  special  corre¬ 
spondent.  From  newspapers  the  reader  was  to  be  led  by  gentle 
steps  to  the  study  of  history  ;  and,  whether  that  hope  was  illusory, 
or  whatever  other  service  the  war-book  may  have  done  during  the 
last  three  months,  it  has  most  certainly  helped  to  hold  the  fort 
at  the  bookstalls,  and  has  thus  done  its  share  in  keeping  the  public 
alive  to  the  book-reading  habit.  And  in  this  there  is  a  great  deal ; 
much  more,  indeed,  than  the  world  in  general  realises.  Habit 
is  one  of  the  crucial  aids  to  commerce,  and  its  preservation  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  trade.  Once  let  people  fall  away 
from  books,  and  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  win  them  back. 
Once  encourage  them  to  keep  a  book  at  their  elbows,  and  you 
may  lead  them,  with  a  little  tact  and  a  share  of  good  fortune, 
on  the  “stepping-stones”  of  the  poet,  from  their  dead  shelves 
to  vital  things.  The  book-reading  habit  is  the  essential  plant 
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to  foster,  if  the  temper  of  the  nation  is  to  be  trained  effectually 
and  well. 

Thanks,  then,  to  the  "war-book,”  however  shallow  and 
ephemeral,  that  has  kept  people  reading  something  besides  the 
daily  papers  during  a  period  of  exasperating  restlessness  and 
strain !  Tor  as  the  situation  settled  down,  as  partings  were  faced 
and  farewells  bravely  said,  those  who  were  left  behind,  to  endure 
the  winter  as  best  they  might,  have  begun  already  to  turn  to  the 
most  satisfying  of  all  intellectual  consolations — the  consolation 
of  literature.  The  straws  that  show  the  way  of  the  wind  soon 
began  to  drift  across  the  field.  Some  novel,  that  had  been 
trumpeted  in  advance  and  then  hastily  withheld,  made  a  shy 
appearance  experimentally.  With  its  appearance  followed  an 
advertisement,  and  then,  as  a  sort  of  compliment  to  the  situation, 
a  review  peeped  out  here  and  there,  like  a  primrose  by  the  river’s 
brim.  Slowly  but  insidiously  an  air  of  confidence  was  re-estab¬ 
lished.  And  to-day  the  book- trade,  if  it  can  scarcely  claim  to 
be  "itself  again,”  is  at  least  making  a  respectable  display,  as 
one  who  declines  to  be  downhearted. 

So  much,  then  (and  it  may  be  more  than  enough),  of  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  war  upon  the  commerce  of  books. 
In  the  background,  inviting  though  perhaps  inscrutable,  remains 
the  much  larger  and  more  important  question  of  the  probable 
effect  of  these  fierce  experiences  upon  the  creative  faculty  and 
the  literary  art  in  general.  We  are  emerging  without  doubt  upon 
a  new  field  of  intellectual  activity.  What  line  is  that  activity- 
likely  to  follow?  For  clearly  neither  life  nor  literature  will  be 
quite  the  same  after  this  inhuman  conflict  of  the  nations.  Old 
ideals  and  familiar  standards  have  gone  by  the  board.  The  world 
of  common  commodities  is  for  the  time  being  dislocated  and 
scattered  to  the  wind.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since 
barbarism  swept  down  upon  the  civilised  world  in  the  dark  ages. 
Is  Literature  to  keep  her  head  in  the  confusion,  or  will  she  lose 
her  bearings  under  excitement,  and  babble  inarticulately  o’  green 
fields  dabbled  in  blood?  To  any  such  doubt  the  history  of  the 
last  few  months  gives  an  emphatic  and  indisputable  answer. 
Literature  is  safe.  She  is  proving  already,  in  the  first  onset  of 
trial,  abundantly  worthy  of  her  high  traditions. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  first  sound  of  cannon  would 
be  heralded  by  an  outburst  of  poetry  ;  for  poetry  and  war  have 
maintained  their  alliance  since  the  days  of  Tyrtmus.  But  very 
few  critics,  we  imagine,  would  have  foretold  a  choi-us  of  verse 
so  high  in  quality,  so  dignified  in  tone,  so  altogether  free  from 
anything  like  bombast  and  vain-glory.  The  poets  of  the  horn- 
have  indeed  most  faithfully  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 
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and  their  performance,  no  less  than  the  inspiriting  record  of  the 
recruiting  office,  has  given  the  lie  direct  to  those  legends  of  national 
lethargy  and  decadence,  upon  which  the  enemy  reckoned  only 
too  rashly  when  they  chose  their  time  to  strike.  The  vindication 
of  the  British  spirit  is  indeed  both  eloquent  and  complete.  There 
must  be  an  uncomfortable  feeling  now  among  those  glib  critics 
of  our  English  public-school  system,  critics  who  kept  dinning  into 
our  ears  that  the  boyhood  of  the  country  cared  for  nothing  but 
games,  and  was  deaf  and  blind  to  all  serious  purpose  and  high 
duty.  How  do  they  feel  now — those  gloomy  Jeremiahs — when 
they  look  at  the  lists  of  cadets,  pouring  from  the  O.T.C.  into 
the  ranks  of  the  combatants,  captains  of  cricket,  leaders  of  the 
school  “scrum,”  racket  and  tennis  blues,  runners  and  athletes? 
Why,  there  is  scarcely  an  able-bodied  youth  of  military  age  upon 
the  public  school  or  ’Varsity  lists  this  term,  and  dons  and  masters 
have  follow'ed  their  pupils  into  the  ranks,  quietly,  confidently, 
and  without  a  scruple  of  regret.  The  man  who  brings  the  charge 
of  decadence  against  our  public  schools  in  future  will  have  to 
reckon  with  a  serried  mass  of  impregnable  statistics ;  and  the 
critic  who  used  to  see  in  modern  poetry  nothing  but  a  flaccid 
interest  in  trivial  emotions  echoed  at  second  hand,  has  had  to 
change  his  judgment  since  war  once  more  breathed  into  the 
British  muse  the  breath  of  vigorous  life.  Decadence  indeed  is 
dead  at  the  first  assault.  How  calm,  resolute,  and  unhysterical 
was  the  spirit  in  which  the  nation  entered  upon  this  war  may 
be  the  better  realised,  if  the  war-poetry  of  the  last  few  months 
be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  wild  and  whirling  verse 
which  deluged  the  Press  at  the  beginning  of  the  Boer  campaign. 
Then  even  poets  of  high  repute  and  judgment  seemed  to  lose 
their  heads  incontinently,  and  to  unpack  their  hearts  in  violent 
abuse  of  the  enemy,  before  the  enemy  had  had  time  to  prove  itself 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  the  British  steel.  But  to-day  the  voice  of 
violence  and  abuse  has  been  heard  in  no  more  than  one  or  two 
inconsiderable  comers,  and  the  general  level  of  poetic  inspiration 
has  been  manful,  quiet,  and  soldierly.  Literature,  in  short,  has 
begun  well,  in  a  time  when  she  may  prove  of  the  very  highest 
service  to  the  character  of  the  nation. 

What  has  been  w’ell  begun  will,  no  doubt,  be  continued  well; 
but  a  little  time  must  be  allowed  for  things  to  settle  down.  The 
author  is  by  nature  a  sensitive  product,  and  at  present  it  is  only 
natural  to  him  to  have  his  eyes  and  ears  filled  wuth  guns,  and 
drums,  and  wounds.  He  would  scarcely  be  w’orth  his  salt  if  it 
were  otherwise.  We  all  know  the  story  of  the  scientific  in¬ 
vestigator,  who  was  found  by  the  enemy,  at  the  sacking  of  his 
native  city,  bent  in  meditation  over  his  calculations ;  but  it  is  the 
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very  rarity  oi  his  example  that  constitutes  its  vhtue.  And  so 
when  publishers  report  that,  since  the  outbreak  ol  war,  the  supply 
of  suppliant  manuscripts  has  notably  decreased,  that  fact  in  itself 
need  scarcely  be  regarded  as  any  reasonable  ground  for  alarm. 
The  human  brain  cannot  be  fed  interminably  with  war  news. 
And  indeed  from  the  front,  as  is  only  right,  we  are  given  the 
best  possible  lead  in  this  direction.  The  men  who  set  their  faces 
towards  the  fields  of  France,  eager  and  determined,  have  already, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  danger,  resumed  their  familiar  interests.  We 
read  of  them  as  singing  music-hall  songs  in  the  trenches,  cracking 
jokes  as  the  red-black  shells  smoke  above  their  heads,  and  even 
searching  the  London  newspapers  for  the  latest  scores  from  the 
football  grounds,  and  complaining  querulously  that  sport  seems  to 
be  almost  neglected  among  those  who  are  left  behind.  This  is  the 
right  British  spirit,  and  it  will  return  to  literature  in  due  time. 

There  will  be  books  with  the  new  year,  and  books  that  will  bear 
their  tribute  to  the  strenuous  influence  that  is  at  work  upon  the 
fibre  of  the  nation.  We  shall  cease  to  regard  war  as  the  one 
exclusive  problem  of  existence,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  impress  of  present  sacrifices  fades  altogether  from  the 
temperament  of  the  artist.  When  the  soul  of  a  people  has 
been  thrown  back  upon  the  essential  attributes  of  life  and 
death,  it  will  not  soon  be  in  the  mood  to  play  fantastic  tricks 
before  high  heaven.  A  certain  amount  of  affectation  and  pose 
is  certain  to  be  swept  away ;  there  will  be  less  room  than  of  late 
for  eccentricities  or  abnormalities  in  the  fashions  of  art  and 
letters.  No  one,  for  instance,  who  has  kept  touch  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual  attitude  of  the  younger  men  of  the  day,  can  fail  to  have 
been  disturbed  by  a  certain  cynical  levity  towards  the  more  serious 
side  of  life — a  tendency  to  ridicule  the  judgments  of  authority 
as  old-fashioned  and  retarding.  Some  of  us,  perhaps,  could  put 
our  finger  without  much  hesitation  u^wn  the  fountain-head  of 
most  of  this  cheap  superiority,  and  it  is  not  without  significance 
that  that  fountain  has  dried  up  rather  effectually  since  the  end 
of  the  summer  season  at  the  theatre.  Well,  it  is  not  too  rash  to 
prophesy  that  a  good  deal  of  that  cynicism  will  disappear  from 
the  literature  of  the  next  ten  years  or  so,  and  that  wdth  it  will 
disappear  also  the  taint  of  irritating  swagger  that  has  disfigured  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  rising  generation.  Swagger,  superiority, 
the  super-conventional  contempt  of  convention — most  of  these 
foibles  of  emerging  youth,  will  have  been  dusted  out  of  the  khaki 
tunics  of  our  young  men  before  they  have  marched  across  the 
German  border ;  and  then  to  write  frivolously  of  the  things  that 
matter  will  be  held  no  less  out  of  taste  than  are  those  tricks  of 
nudging  and  giggling  in  a  sacred  place,  which  have  hitherto  been 
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regarded  as  the  intellectual  perquisites  of  a  Cockney  servant-maid. 
It  is  not  improbable  also  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  abnormal 
sex-interest  in  the  modern  novel  will  be  relegated  into  its  proper 
perspective  in  the  field  of  spiritual  values.  In  a  period  of  long 
peace  there  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  self-indulgence,  and 
the  history  of  literature  shows  over  and  over  again  that  its  more 
corrupt  intervals  have  been  invariably  intervals  of  leisure.  The 
theory,  of  course,  must  not  be  pressed  too  hard.  Eealism  has 
made  its  way  steadily  in  the  British  novel,  and  it  will  not  easily 
relinquish  its  stronghold,  especially  at  a  time  when  experience 
is  more  than  ever  quickened  and  vitalised.  Yet,  when  silken 
dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies,  the  general  taste  is  not  likely  to 
find  overmuch  satisfaction  in  the  long-drawn-out  analysis  of 
effeminate  passion.  And  if  a  sense  of  peril  and  of  power  over¬ 
whelms  some  of  the  animalism  which  has  lately  exercised  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  much-abused  censor  of  the  libraries,  there 
will  be  a  good  many  fairly  open-minded  people  in  England  who 
will  reckon  the  innovation  as  not  among  the  least  of  the  indirect 
benefits  brought  home  by  the  war. 

Prophecy,  however,  is  a  perilous  trade,  and  we  must  be  content 
to  leave  the  literature  that  lies  ahead  of  us  to  work  out  its  own  sal¬ 
vation.  But  our  last  word  upon  the  subject  would  be  emphatically 
a  word  of  confidence  and  hope.  Neither  commercially  nor  spiritu¬ 
ally,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  will  Literature  be  permanently 
injured  by  present  troubles.  The  atmosphere  that  stifles  Litera¬ 
ture  is  the  very  antithesis  to  the  atmosphere  through  which  this 
country  is  now  moving,  in  its  great  crusade  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Human  Spirit.  When  a  nation  has  done  things  of  which 
it  can  only  be  ashamed ;  w^hen  it  has  steeped  itself  in  tyranny ; 
or,  all  classes  of  the  community  consenting,  has  lapped  its  soul 
in  an  enervating  luxury ;  then  the  springs  of  literary  inspiration 
may  well  dry  up,  and  the  heart  of  the  people  grow  tired  and  cold. 
Blit,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  high  cause,  and  the  right  of  the 
weaker,  have  summoned  a  whole  nation  to  the  task  of  sacrifice ; 
when  every  class,  and  creed,  and  interest,  are  united  in  resistance 
against  an  intolerable  and  devilish  wrong ;  when  our  young  men 
have  seen  visions  of  present  honour,  and  our  old  men  are  dream¬ 
ing  dreams  of  future  peace,  then  is  the  very  hour  when  Poetry 
and  the  Arts  are  certain  to  achieve  their  vindication.  For  when 
a  people  has  found  its  owm  soul,  its  Literature  has  always  found 
a  voice. 

Arthur  Waugh. 
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General  T.  von  Bernhardi,  in  his  Germany  and  the  Next  War, 
writes,  inter  alia,  as  follows  : — 

‘We  must  employ  other  means  also  for  the  widening  of  our  Colonial 
territory,  so  that  it  may  he  able  to  receive  the  overflow  of  our  population. 
Very  recent  events  have  shown  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  districts  in  Equatorial  Africa  by  pacific  negotiations. 

A  financial  or  political  crash  in  Portugal  might  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  take  possession  of  the  Portuguese  Colonies.  .  .  .  Other  possible  schemes 
may  be  imagijied,  by  which  some  extension  of  our  African  territory  would 
be  possible.  These  need  not  be  discussed  here  more  particularly.  If 
necessary,  they  must  be  obtained  as  the  result  of  a  successful  European 
war.  In  all  these  possible  acquisitions  of  territory  the  point  must  be 
strictly  borne  in  mind  that  w'e  require  countries  which  are  climatically 
suited  to  German  settlers.  Now  there  are,  even  in  Central  Africa,  large 
regions  which  are  adapted  to  the  settlement  of  German  farmers  and  stock- 
breeders,  and  part  of  our  overflow  population  might  be  diverted  to  those 
regions.” 

Elsewhere  he  writes  : — 

“A  vigorous  Colonial  policy  will  certainly  improve  the  national  prosperity 
if  directed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  producing  in  our  own  Colonies  the  raw 
materials  which  our  industries  derive  in  immense  quantities  from  foreign 
countries  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  transforming  our  Colonies  into  an 
assured  market  for  our  goods  by  effective  promotion  of  settlements,  railroads, 
and  cultivation.  The  less  w'e  are  tributaries  of  foreign  countries,  to  whom 
we  pay  many  millions  (for  cotton,  wool,  iron,  copper,  &c.),  the  more  our 
material  wealth  and  the  financial  capabilities  of  the  State.” 

Further  :  — 

“The  German  Navy  is  growing  to  a  strength  which  commands  respect, 
and  we  are  certainly  a  hindrance  to  the  plans  which  England  is  prosecuting 
in  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Central  Africa.  .  .  .  There  is  a  danger  which  threatens 
England’s  vitality,  due  to  the  Nationalist  movement  in  India  and  Egypt, 
to  the  growing  power  of  Islam,  to  the  agitation  for  independence  in  the 
great  Colonies,  as  well  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Low-German  (Boer) 
element  in  South  Africa.” 

These  passages  from  General  Bernhardi ’s  work  are  quoted  not 
as  monuments  of  political  sagacity,  but  simply  as  indications  of 
the  true  trend  of  German  thought  and  of  German  policy  and  of 
German  ambitions.  African  trade,  African  colonies,  African  ex¬ 
pansion  is  the  keynote  with  an  application  peculiar  to  Germany  of 
a  Trade  policy  drawing  a  ring-fence  around  German  colonies 
and  excluding  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  question  of  overlordship 
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would  be  settled  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  In  their  great 
schemes  of  world  domination  it  is  more  and  more  clear  that 
Germans,  with  an  eye  askance  to  French  and  Belgian  colonies, 
set  great  store  by  African  developments.  The  continent  of  Africa 
has  at  all  times  and  in  all  ages  exercised  a  wonderful  and  most 
potent  influence  upon  Europe.  The  geographer  and  strategist 
might  say,  with  reason,  that  the  Power  which  controls  the  length 
and  breadth  of  “  the  Dark  Continent  ”  makes  a  good  bid  for  world 
domination.  No  doubt,  in  German  schemes  there  were  lesser  and 
greater  ambitions ;  a  sequence  of  ideas  and  a  progress  in  hypo¬ 
thetical  conquests  and  annexations.  Germans  might  look  east  and 
west ;  to  the  New  World  or  to  the  Hellespont ;  to  Peru  or  to 
Ceylon.  But,  southward,  beyond  and  around  the  ancient  Pillars 
of  Hercules;  to  remote  Libya;  to  the  realms  of  » Congo;  to 
Monomatapa  and  Mozambique ;  to  the  land  of  the  great  rivers  of 
the  Niger  and  the  Nile  and  the  Congo,  their  eyes  first  turned 
and  their  souls  were  set  aflame  with  the  lust  of  rule  and  domina¬ 
tion.  The  valley  of  the  Euphrates  might  wait  till  the  valley  of 
the  Congo  and  the  Nile  had  been  won. 

Men  like  the  late  H.  M.  Stanley  and  Cecil  Ehodes  used  to  think 
and  dream  in  Continents,  and  it  may  have  been  that  from  them 
and  their  exploits  German  ambitions  were  first  set  going.  How 
backward  was  Great  Britain  to  take  the  offer  of  an  Equatorial 
kingdom  along  the  Congo  from  the  explorer  Stanley !  How  slow 
our  insular  imagination  to  grasp  that  dream  of  Cecil  Ehodes  of 
a  highway  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo !  Not  so  the  hungry  legions 
of  Germany  led  by  ambitious  brains.  Somehow  or  other  Africa 
has  in  all  ages,  ancient  and  modern,  cast  a  weird  spell  upon 
Europe.  From  her  parched  wildernesses  and  Saharas  inspirations 
have  arisen ;  like  heated  life  from  a  cauldron  of  the  sun  sweeping 
men  within  a  magic  ring  of  mystery  and  adventure.  Seemingly 
the  handmaid  and  servitor  of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  Africa  has 
brought  mighty  passions  into  play  that  have  made  the  life-blood 
of  Europe  surge  and  boil.  Eome  herself  could  not  rule  the  world 
till  Carthage  was  destroyed ;  Christianity  itself  shook  before  the 
rush  of  the  North  African  Mahommedans.  From  Africa  arose 
prophets,  Mahdis,  fiery  zealots,  teachers  and  missioners,  from 
Alexandria  to  Hippo.  Truly  might  Napoleon  say  that  the  race 
that  held  Egypt  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  held  the  gates  of  the 
world — and  so,  indeed,  thought  and  dreamed  the  latter-day 
German  Empire  men.  First  Africa  and  its  spolia  opima,  and 
then  in  due  course  of  time  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  how  to 
attain  this  vision !  Mute  and  inglorious  herself,  Africa  still  could 
fashion  the  materials  of  history  and  contribute  to  a  new  and 
almost  undreamed-of  chapter  of  Imperial  Eule.  Rtill,  human 
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dreams  are  not  always  trustworthy,  and,  as  the  old  poet  Horace 
reminds  us,  they  fly  sometimes  through  a  gate  of  ivory  and 
sometimes  through  a  gate  of  horn.  It  must  be  confessed  that  if 
Germany’s  dreams  of  African  supremacy  and  of  world  domination 
arising  therefrom  were  magnificent,  the  means  taken  for  realisa¬ 
tion  were  singularly  mean  and  unheroic.  She  was  to  begin  witli 
South  Africa  and  work  upwards  towards  Europe,  and  it  so 
happened  that  she  fancied  she  possessed  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  the  Transvaal  Eepublic  a  congenial  field  for  a  plot 
against  the  British  Empire.  She  approached  the  situation  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  the  general  British  public  may  now  recognise  as  familiar 
German  methods  of  intrigue,  mischief-making,  and  espionage. 
South  Africa  has  always  swarmed  with  German  spies,  agents 
provocateurs,  adventurers,  and  newsmongers  of  a  particularly 
“reptile”  sort.  Under  the  broad  flag  of  the  British  Empire  all 
nations  were  welcome,  and  no  exception  was  made  to  Germans, 
who  were  admitted  to  every  privilege  and  shared  in  all  advantages, 
trading  and  prospering  freely  under  the  British  flag,  which  in 
our  colonies  protected  every  merchant  adventurer. 

Indeed,  it  might  have  been  remembered  that  in  1857,  after 
the  Crimean  War,  the  “German  Legion  ”  was  comfortably  settled 
in  British  Ivaffraria  at  the  cost  of  the  British  Government,  and 
had  prospered  wonderfully  under  the  flag.  The  present  writer, 
whose  uncle,  an  old  Crimean  officer,  was  entrusted  with  the  work 
of  settling  these  German  colonists,  writes  with  special  knowledge 
of  the  tangible  results  of  this  experiment,  which  were  often  wit¬ 
nessed  by  himself  in  the  prosperous  German  farms  and  settlements 
of  the  Eastern  Province  and  in  the  numerous  German  villages, 
such  as  Potsdam,  Stutterheim,  and  others  which  still  exist.  Here 
was  an  experiment  in  colonisafion  made  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  Germans.  However,  Great 
Britain’s  help  and  magnanimity  were  never  acknowledged  as  such, 
and  we  go  back  to  that  sordid  tale  of  intrigue  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  so  amply  displayed  by  official  Germany. 

The  first  introduction  of  official  Germany  to  a  place  in  the 
African  Sun  was  thirty  years  ago,  when  in  1884  a  German  gunboat 
annexed  the  bay  of  Angra  Pequena.  The  circumstances  of  this 
movement  are  too  well  known  to  be  recapitulated  here.  All  we 
can  now'  say  is  that  the  diplomacy  of  Lord  Derby  was  completely 
at  fault  in  dealing  with  the  situation.  The  region  in  question, 
extending  over  a  large  “hinterland,”  had  actually  been  admini¬ 
stered  by  Commissioner  Palgrave  and  others  ;  the  guano  islands 
on  the  coast,  such  as  Ichaboe,  Spence  Island,  and  others,  had  been 
worked  for  years  by  a  British  firm  in  Cape  Town,  and  if  Bismarck 
made  a  claim  of  sovereignty  in  this  part  of  the  w’orld  in  order 
to  protect  the  German  merchant,  Herr  Luderitz,  it  was  altogether 
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an  extravagant  and  utterly  uncalled-for  claim.  Nevertheless, 
when  “Deutsch-Siid-West  Africa”  was  taken  over  in  1884  this 
year  was  pompously  termed  “Die  Gehurtsjahr  der  Deutscher 
Ivolonial-politik,”  an  important  statement  of  German  official 
[wlicy  in  German  official  text-books. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  present  writer  drew  attention  in  The 
Fortnightly  Eeview  (September,  1884)  to  “The  Germans  in 
South  Africa.”  Could  a  “plan”  then  he  detected?  Was  it  a 
sporadic  effort,  a  random  impulse?  The  writer,  without  fathoming 
the  depth  of  the  intrigue,  knew  and  felt  that  there  was  a  “plan,” 
for  “German  colonisation  in  South  Africa  is  no  myth  or  dream, 
but  a  series  of  ventures  and  projects  thrust  forward  hy  keen 
business  men,  backed  by  official  support  and  directed  by  a  master 
hand”  (Fortnightly  Eeview,  “Home  and  Foreign  Affairs,” 
1885).  At  that  time  Herr  Einwald  and  other  Germans  began 
to  do  in  the  South-East  of  Africa  and  along  the  coast  of  Pondoland 
and  North  Zululand  what  Herr  Luderitz  had  already  done  at 
Angra  Pequena.  A  path  for  German  enterprise  was  seen  to  be 
possible  from  St.  Lucia  Bay  or  through  the  Portuguese  possessions 
of  Delagoa  Bay  to  the  Transvaal.  Thence  the  trade  route  to  the 
interior  could  be  intercepted  and  the  Transvaal  utilised.  The 
“plans”  of  Germany  in  Africa  were  far-reaching  and  laid  with  a 
purpose.  Africa  was  dominating  their  minds  at  that  early  date 
(1885).  Behind  the  protection  of  Herr  Luderitz  lurked  other 
projects.  The  face  value  of  Namaqualand  and  Damaraland  was 
worth  little ;  the  country  was  a  sandy  and  most  unattractive 
waste,  waterless  and  barren ;  the  natives  (as  the  Germans  dis¬ 
covered  later  on)  hard  to  subdue.  But  the  real  value  lay  in  the 
proximity  of  the  region  to  the  Boer  States,  disaffected  to  Great 
Britain.  The  land  was  not  taken  for  bond  fide  colonisation,  only 
as  a  “point  d'appui.”  The  diamond  discoveries  there  belong  to 
a  recent  date. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  whole  movement  followed  on 
and  was  a  natural  sequence  to  the  visit  of  Oom  Paul  to  Berlin 
in  1883-4,  when  the  Boer  delegates  were  welcomed  effusively. 
The  Cologne  Gazette  of  that  date  (a  paper  devoted  more  especially 
to  the  exposition  of  German  aims  in  trade  and  commerce,  and 
always  most  bitter  and  hostile  to  England)  had  the  following 
passage,  which  indicated  then  the  trend  of  German  thought 
and  aspirations  (1884)  ; — “The  more  England  settles  herself 
comfortably  on  the  Suez  Canal  and  on  the  Bed  Sea,  as  the  great 
military  road  to  India,  the  more  does  there  recede  from  her  view 
that  remote  South  African  land  in  which  the  British  element 
is  retiring  in  hopeless  contest  with  men  of  German  blood”  (i.e., 
Boers).  For  German  diplomatic  purposes,  at  this  early  date, 
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it  was  unfortunate  that  the  large  French  Huguenot  strain  in  the  I 
Cape  Colony  was  completely  ignored  and  forgotten.  I 

The  late  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  that  able  and  far-seeing  administrator,  " 
knew,  and  to  a  great  extent  fathomed,  the  intention  of  the  German 
Government,  and,  upon  a  notable  occasion,  he  warned  the 
Transvaal  Boers  that  “the  little  finger  of  German  Bureaucracy 
might  be  heavier  than  the  loins  of  the  British  Government,”  a 
lesson  that  most  Boers  and  South  African  colonists  may  realise  I 
now.  What  the  Germans  have  formerly  meant  by  solicitude  for 
small  and  struggling  nationalities  (Boers  or  other)  is  sufficiently 
revealed  in  the  battered  and  blood-stained  fields  and  cities  of 
Belgium.  No  further  proof  is  needed. 

No,  the  Boer  States  were  for  a  long  time  a  congenial  field  for 
German  diplomacy  and  for  the  dissemination  of  German  false-  i 
hoods.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  had  it  not  been 
for  German  agents  the  Boer  War  w'ould  never  have  taken  place,  « 
and  Great  Britain  would  have  been  spared  the  loss  of  20,000 
British  soldiers  and  the  expenditure  of  £200 ,000,000.  This  is 
worth  making  a  note  of  when  “The  Day”  of  reckoning  comes, 
as  it  surely  must. 

England’s  difficulties  in  South  Africa  have  always  been  Ger¬ 
many’s  opportunities,  and  whenever  our  “friendly”  neighbours 
gnashed  their  teeth  it  was  from  some  disappointment  in  not  being  i 
able  to  do  us  more  harm.  Yonder  w^as  the  glittering  Eldorado  of  | 
Diamonds  and  Gold!  Yonder  was  the  bait!  The  famous  j 
“Kruger”  telegram  was  sent  in  1896,  and  a  German  Press  cam-  t 
paign  follow'ed  it.  The  German  Emperor,  knowing  his  weakness  ^ 
without  a  fleet,  made  great  speeches  in  favour  of  a  great  German 
Navy,  and  the  Navy  League  was  founded  in  1898  with  its  million 
subscribers.  The  Boer  War  broke  out  in  1899,  and  the  great  Navy 
Bill  of  1900  was  passed,  by  which  200,000,000  marks  was  voted 
for  naval  purposes,  and  the  naval  policy  of  Germany  was  summed  1 

up  in  this  official  announcement  : — “Germany  must  possess  a  | 

fleet  of  such  strength  that  a  war,  even  with  the  strongest  naval  j 

Power,  would  involve  such  risks  as  to  jeopardise  that  Power.”  if 

How  far  Germany  could  or  would  help  the  Boers  we  know  not, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  way  of  damaging  ir 

British  trade  and  commerce  was  suggested  to  Paul  Kruger,  and  IJ 

that  the  place  whence  cruisers  could  issue  forth  and  attack  us  ) 

was  at  Bio  de  Oro  on  the  west  coast  of  Morocco,  where,  it  will  j 

be  remembered,  the  Highflyer  caught  and  sunk  the  Kaiser  || 

Wilhelm  der  Grosse.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  cruiser  project  Li 

at  Bio  de  Oro,  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  was  suggested  by  Germany,  | 

and  that  this  interference  with  our  Colonial  Empire  would  most  | 

justly  then  have  been  regarded  as  a  casus  belli.  But  by  the  | 
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“Leyds”  campaign  of  lies  and  of  Press  falsehoods  the  mind  of 
Europe  had  been  warped.  Time  has  displayed  the  poison  of  the 
German  weapons.  For  thirty  years  intrigue  has  been  carried  on 
against  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa. 

In  1896,  the  date  of  the  famous  Kruger  telegram,  proof  upon 
proof  of  German  intrigue  had  accumulated,  and  the  present  writer 
ventured  to  warn  the  British  public  that  “  the  telegram  in  question 
was  not  a  sudden  and  impulsive  message,  but  the  climax  of  a 
conspiracy  carried  on  for  years  against  British  rule  in  South 
Africa” ;  “that  the  Emperor  William  was  trying  to  stab  England 
in  the  dark”  ;  nay,  that  at  that  particular  date  “our  South  African 
Empire  was  at  stake”  (Fortnightly  Eeview,  February,  1896). 
The  conspiracy  has  not  yet  ceased,  and  is  acted  upon  to-day. 

In  the  Times  of  September  8th,  1914,  we  read  as  follows  : — 
“Reuter’s  Agency  understands  that  there  is  undoubted  evidence 
that  the  Germans  in  South-West  Africa  have  for  some  time  been 
making  preparations  for  military  action.  Large  quantities  of  big 
guns,  arms,  and  ammunition  have  been  imported  into  the  country 
with  a  view  to  arming  the  Boers,  who,  it  was  apparently  thought 
in  Berlin,  would  join  the  Germans  in  the  event  of  trouble.” 
(See  also  the  Times  of  October  6th,  1914).  This  is  instructive,  and 
shows  how  an  intrigue  carried  on  against  British  rule  in  South 
Africa  was  going  to  be  developed  at  last.  Not  on  account  of  Servia 
was  this  German  war  begun  !  Nor  was  it  a  war  suddenly  sprung 
upon  Germany !  It  was  all  deliberately  planned,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  in  Africa  and  elsewhere !  But  we  must  thank 
Providence  that  the  advocates  of  force  and  falsehood  have  made 
mistakes  in  their  calculation  of  the  human  factors.  The  Boer 
does  not  wish  to  fight  for  them.  Indeed,  under  the  patriotic 
leadership  of  General  Botha,  the  Boer  will  fight  against  the 
German,  and  he  will  do  so  with  greater  zest  when  he  hears  a 
little  more  about  the  way  he  has  been  carrying  on  his  campaign 
in  Europe.  Boers  have  long  memories,  and  they  may  call  to 
mind  that  notorious  Prussian  blackguard  and  unscrupulous  adven¬ 
turer,  von  Schlickman,  who  murdered  women  and  children  in 
cold  blood  during  the  Sekukuni  campaign,  a  specimen  of  that 
Junker  class  which  has  made  Germany  a  byeword  and  a  reproach 
amongst  nations.  Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  prove  that 
the  Germans  took  over  Damaraland  to  vex  and  annoy  and  cripple 
Great  Britain.  Even  when  one  plan  failed  they  tried  another, 
and  this  was  to  run  a  railway  across  the  country  to  the  Zambesi 
Falls  to  intercept  British  traffic.  In  this  particular  matter  it  is 
not  quite  certain  whether  Cecil  Rhodes  himself  was  not  deceived 
by  Berlin  humbug  and  Berlin  hypocrisy. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  another  field  of  diplomatic  action,  i.e.,  the 
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Congo  Conference  at  Berlin,  held  for  the  decision  of  certain  great 
African  questions,  especially  the  apportionment  of  Africa  amongst 
European  claimants.  The  rights  of  Portugal,  our  ancient  ally, 
were  called  in  question,  as  they  had  won  their  portions  of  advan¬ 
tage  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  by  geographical  exploration  nearly 
four  hundred  years  ago,  but  had  neglected  to  develop  the 
“Hinterland,”  a  German  expression,  be  it  noted.  In  one  sense 
the  Berlin  Conference  (1884)  was  correct  enough,  and  Sir  E.  Malet 
and  Sir  Travers  Twiss  were  supposed  to  have  won  laurels  as 
diplomatists  and  exponents  of  International  Law.  The  Congo 
Free  State  was  formed  with  a  place  at  the  head  of  it  reserved  for 
the  chivalric  General  Gordon,  a  place  he  was  never  permitted 
to  fill.  At  the  Berlin  Conference  Germany,  or  rather  Bismarck, 
seemed  to  be  the  “honest  broker  ”  of  Europe.  Although  Germany 
had  no  manner  of  right,  titular  or  otherwise,  to  any  part  of  the 
African  continent,  she  got  as  her  “commission”  (if  we  may  so 
call  it)  the  Cameroons  and  other  slices,  as  a  place  in  the  African 
Sun.  She  seemed  to  be  modest  in  her  aims,  and  Belgium,  with 
her  control  of  the  Congo  under  King  Leopold,  seemed  to  come 
better  out  of  it  after  the  Conference.  France  also  had  her  share 
of  the  French  Congo.  But  the  armed  burglars  and  assassins  of 
Europe  had  their  own  plots.  At  the  fitting  moment  the  whole 
of  the  Congo  Free  State,  whether  French  or  Belgian,  was  ear¬ 
marked  long  ago  to  be  seized  when  France  and  Belgium  could 
be  struck  down  with  a  felon’s  blow  in  Europe. 

Leopoldville  and  Brazzaville  and  the  Valley  of  the  Congo, 
discovered  and  explored  by  such  men  as  Cameron  and  Stanley, 
was  to  be  the  portion  of  the  “cultured”  burglars’  spoil!  What 
became  of  Sir  Travers  Twiss’s  learned  disquisitions  on  “Inter¬ 
national  Law”  at  the  Berlin  Conference?  The  mask  is  off  now, 
and  the  “Scraps  of  Paper”  laboriously  drawn  up  by  jurists  are 
burned  in  tbe  flames  of  the  most  criminal  and  unrighteous  war 
ever  hatched  or  ever  waged  by  mankind.  When  had  these  German 
assassins  ever  sown  in  Africa,  and  when  had  they  planted  in 
the  past?  Have  they  ever  gone  through  the  toils  of  exploration 
in  former  days  like  the  British?  or  tackled  the  real  problem  of 
colonisation?  Under  the  British  flag  German  colonists  do  well, 
hut  labouring  under  the  curse  of  official  Germany  nothing 
prospers.  Germany  does  not  fatten  under  German  rule. 

East  Africa  provides  us  with  another  chapter  of  German 
intrigue,  hypocrisy,  and  presumption.  What  was  her  right  and 
title  to  any  part  of  the  great  Zanzibar  Protectorate?  When  the 
late  Sir  Bartle  Frere  undertook  that  famous  mission  to  Seyd 
Burghash  and  was  instrumental  in  abolishing  the  slave  trade 
on  the  East  Coast,  there  was  only  one  European  Power  that  had 
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rights  and  titles  in  this  region  of  the  world,  and  this  was  the 
British.  It  was  along  this  coast  that  British  ships  had  for  many 
years  battled  with  the  slave  trade,  and  by  virtue  of  England’s 
influence  at  Muscat  and  Zanzibar  this  country  had  impressed 
upon  the  Arabs  the  virtues  of  philanthropy  and  of  humane  treat¬ 
ment.  The  Cathedral  at  Zanzibar  took  the  place  of  the  slave 
market.  But  how  did  Germany  gain  her  title-deeds?  She  only 
had  a  Consul  at  Zanzibar  and  an  agent  or  two  selling  “Hamburg 
Gin”  to  the  natives, 

“Hamburg  Gin”  was  her  Bible ;  humbug  and  cant  her  colonial 
methods !  It  is  true  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  found  the  German 
Consul  more  amenable  to  deal  with  at  Zanzibar  than  the  French 
Consul  in  the  ’seventies,  but  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
Germans  wished  to  stir  up  evil  feeling  between  French  and 
English,  that  was  all !  Where  can  the  place  be  found  for  philan¬ 
thropy  and  Christian  love  and  Christian  missionary  zeal  in  the 
black  and  perjured  heart  of  official  Germany?  Where  are  their 
title-deeds  to  South  Africa?  They  have  no  title-deeds  worth 
speaking  of,  only  the  official  title-deeds  of  fraud,  force,  and 
violence.  Surely  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  committed  a  grand  error 
when  he  admitted  any  East  African  German  claim  to  weigh  in 
the  scales  against  that  fatal  surrender  of  Heligoland.  No  doubt 
an  English  gentleman  is  unfairly  matched  in  diplomatic  conversa¬ 
tions  with  German  burglars  and  Bismarck  ruffians ! 

Considering  tbe  generous  attitude  of  Great  Britain  towards 
German  trade  and  German  colonisation,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  and  most  bitter  hatred  and  malice  that  this 
war  has  evoked.  It  cannot  be  a  racial  hatred,  it  cannot  be  a 
dynastic  hatred  (there  is  nothing  to  warrant  this),  and  it  cannot 
be  a  hatred  left  by  the  legacy  of  ages,  for  England  has  in  the  past 
aided  rather  than  thwarted  German  aspirations,  nor  is  it  a 
religious  war.  It  must  be  either  pure  and  undiluted  “envy”  of 
a  most  undeserved  character  on  the  part  of  Germany,  or  it  must 
be  the  bitterest  aspect  of  trade  and  commercial  jealousy.  A 
trade  jealousy  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  and  especially  unites  all  sections  of  the  German  people. 
The  desire  to  better  their  fortunes  and  to  partake  more  freely 
of  the  good  things  of  the  world  appeals  not  only  to  the  merchants 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  but  also  to  the  Junker  party  and  the 
landed  aristocracy  of  Prussia,  who  see  a  chance  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  wealth  of  other  people.  It  has  long  been  a 
commonplace  in  German  politics  that  taxation  for  armaments 
has  pressed  heavily  on  the  landed  interests ;  loans  have  been 
difficult  to  raise  and  the  outlook  generally  bad,  in  spite  of  the 
growing  trade  of  Germany.  How  to  be  rich  by  a  single  leap 
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has  been  the  new  philosophy,  if  that  can  be  termed  a  philosophy 
which  trusts  to  ambuscades,  surprises,  diplomatic  intrigues,  and 
all  the  false  teachings  of  a  venal  Press  and  the  extraordinarv 
doctrines  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Germany,  whose  creed  is  that  of 
the  Thuggist  or  the  burglar.  With  Belgium  crushed  and  trampled 
upon;  with  France  defeated,  the  realm  of  Congo,  Algeria, 
Morocco,  and  a  goodly  jxu-tion  of  Africa  would  be  part  of  the  spoils. 
The  Portuguese  colonies  could  easily  be  garnered  in  at  their 
leisure,  and  England’s  turn  would  come.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  would  soon  become  merged  in  “Uas  Uberseeische  Deutsch¬ 
land”  as  part  of  “  Deutsch-Siid-West  Africa,”  where  the  “birth¬ 
day  ”  of  German  Kolonial  politik  had  been  inaugurated.  The 
title-deeds  to  the  possession  not  only  of  a  small  region  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  but  to  a  whole  continent  may  require  some  kind 
of  proof  and  also  of  justification.  In  the  new  code  of  German 
ethics  force  is  recognised  as  the  only  qualification ;  the  sword  as 
the  only  arbiter.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  British  colonies 
have  been  won  by  arms  from  savage  possessors,  especially  in 
Africa,  where  Zululand  was  rescued  from  the  barbarities  of 
Cetewayo,  Egypt  from  the  Mahdi,  Kaffraria  from  Kreli  and 
Sandili,  but  the  aftermath  of  British  colonisation  is  worth  recom-, 
mending  to  the  consideration  of  our  German  critics.  We  replace 
savagery  by  civilisation ;  the  mission  school  is  planted  in  the 
unholy  groves  of  the  heathen ;  the  slave  market  of  Zanzibar  is 
replaced  with  a  Christian  Cathedral.  These  ameliorations  may 
not  strike  the  German  invaders  as  such,  who  destroy  Christian 
Cathedrals  elsewhere  and  shell  the  noblest  efforts  of  mediaeval 
architects.  Where,  alas!  is  their  Christian  faith,  where  their 
Christian  morals,  or  where  indeed  the  prisca  fides  of  a  former 
age?  No !  If  Africa  is  to  be  dominated  by  Germany,  then  God 
help  Africa !  If,  after  Africa,  then  the  world  is  to  fall  under 
this  domination,  then  God  help  the  world,  as  we  know  it  I 

Postscript. — The  recent  treachery  of  Colonel  Maritz  in  South 
Africa,  combined,  it  may  be,  with  the  reluctance  of  General 
Beyers  to  join  in  an  attack  upon  German  South-West  Africa,  is 
surely  evidence  of  German  intrigue.  The  introduction  of  arms 
and  ammunition  with  batteries  of  artillery  gives  us  a  damning 
proof  of  preparation  for  war.  Let  Europe  and  America  weigh 
the  evidence.  There  was  no  fear  of  Herero  revolts  or  of  native 
risings.  Why  lay  in  stores  of  ammunition?  Where  was  the 
need  ?  Germany  was  making  ready  for  “  The  Day  ”  in  South 
Africa,  as  elsewhere.  There  should  be  no  place  in  the  African 
Sun  for  a  nation  so  discredited  as  Germany.  However,  General 
Botha  will  look  after  Colonel  Maritz,  and  this  base  plot  will  fail. 

William  Greswell. 
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At  tile  foot  of  the  imposing  Tai-shan,  in  western  Shantung,  the 
thrice-blessed  bones  of  Confucius  have  rested  these  four  thousand 
years.  Westward  from  its  mountain  retreat  the  spirit  of  the 
Sage — never,  to  the  mind  of  the  devout  Chinese,  far  distant  from 
this  hallowed  spot — might  view  the  widespread  loess  through 
which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  the  great  Hwang-ho  has  elected 
to  flow.  But  not  many  miles  east  the  eternal  hills — wild,  but 
peaceful  in  their  solitude — re-echo  with  the  babel  of  international 
strife.  The  central  part  of  the  Promontory  Province,  seventeen 
years  in  the  grip  of  the  “mailed  fist,”  is  passing  once  more  into 
Celestial  possession.  Kindred  hands  are  doing  the  work  of 
redemption — and  the  hour  draws  nigh. 

Nature  did  not  intend  Shantung  to  be  part  of  China  proper. 
At  no  very  remote  period  the  two  granite  massifs  which  make 
the  great  Promontory  were  islands  in  the  Tung-Hai — geologically 
akin  to  the  highlands  of  Korea  or  of  south-western  Japan;  and, 
to  this  day,  the  men  of  the  “East  Mountains  ”  are,  in  stature  and 
in  many  of  their  characteristics,  a  race  apart.  Now,  each  of 
these  granite  “islands”  is  set  about  with  a  fringe  of  detritus — 
the  dust  and  ashes  of  disintegrated  peaks.  Still  on  three  sides 
of  the  united  mass  breaks  the  ocean — here  more  than  usually 
restless  ;  the  fourth  gives  on  to  the  immense  alluvial  deposits  which 
the  Hwang-ho  has  brought  down  from  Shan-si.  To  this  mighty 
if  erratic  stream  belongs  the  credit  of  connecting  Shantung  with 
the  continent.  Albeit  the  link  is  frail.  A  rise  in  the  sea-level 
of  but  one  hundred  fathoms  would  undo  the  Yellow  Elver’s  age¬ 
long  work,  just  as  it  would  sever  eastern  Shantung  by  a  narrow 
strait  from  the  superior  mass  in  the  west.  In  this  eastern  part, 
within  a  score  of  miles  of  its  north-eastern  extremity,  lies  the 
Territory  of  Wei-hai-w'ei,  fronting  the  rough  Pechili  Strait  and 
the  cold  North,  in  torn  and  frowning  cliffs.  Kiaochau,  on  the 
other  hand,  opens  to  the  milder  south.  Into  the  lowland  belt 
between  the  eastern  and  western  massifs,  its  broad  bay  cuts 
deep,  giving  access  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  heart  of 
the  Province.  War  between  Britain  and  Germany  is  war  the 
world  over.  So,  in  the  sierras  of  old  Shantung,  dominated  by 
these  two  Powers,  the  treasured  memories  of  the  past  are  outraged 
by  the  din  of  modern  armaments. 

As  the  world  know^s,  the  German  position  in  Shantung  arises 
from  an  ingenious  and  generous  application  of  the  principle  of 
“the  discipline  of  consequences.”  The  occasion  was  the  murder 
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of  two  Lutheran  missionaries  by  a  “Boxer  ”  mob,  in  1897.  Never 
were  followers  of  Him  who  bade  us  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the 
smiter  so  amply  avenged.  But  Kiaochau  is  more  than  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  martyred  Teutons.  It  is  an  altar  on  which,  these  many 
years,  China  and,  in  some  measure,  Japan  have  been  offering 
incense  to  the  unbridled  ambition  of  the  German  “superman.” 
Both  have  suffered  that  the  cultured  propagators  of  Pan- 
Germanism  might  plume  themselves  on  yet  another  “place  in 
the  sun.”  But  a  new  day  is  breaking  for  Cathay,  and  Japan  is 
helping  on  the  dawn. 

Here,  perhaps,  the  onlooker  will  say,  “Physician,  heal  thyself! 
Is  not  England  at  Wei-hai-wei? ”  “Pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true.”  There 
are  glass  houses  in  the  Far  East,  the  occupiers  of  which  can  ill 
afford  to  throw  stones.  Nevertheless,  this  much  may  be  said  in 
extenuation  ;  that  England  was  forced  into  Wei-hai-wei — by  the 
Russian  seizure  of  Port  Arthur — and  has  been  apologising  ever 
since.  In  1895  Japan  had  been  hustled  out  of  Liaotung  by  an 
ad  hoc  alliance  of  three  European  Powers,  on  the  plea  that,  at 
Port  Arthur,  she  would  be  holding  a  pistol  at  the  heart  of  China. 
Less  than  three  years  later  one  of  these  Powers  had  seized  the 
very  fortress  from  which  Japan  had  been  ejected,  and  another 
had  established  itself  at  Kiaochau.  In  the  face  of  the  Russian 
move,  as  matters  stood,  there  remained  for  England  only  two 
alternatives  :  war  with  Russia  for  the  principle  of  Chinese 
integrity — or  some  swift,  countervailing  stroke.  The  lease  of 
Wei-hai-wei  was  Lord  Salisbury’s  reply  to  the  Liaotung  coup. 
Morally  it  was  a  poor  reply.  It  was  un-English.  That 
the  ideal  of  an  undivided  China  should  have  survived  the 
assaults  of  the  West  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  is 
no  thanks  to  us.  Wei-hai-wei  was  taken  over  on  May  24th,  1898, 
from  the  Japanese,  who  had  held  it  since  their  capture  of  it  in 
the  war  of  1894-5,  as  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  the  Chinese 
indemnity.  Since  then  British  policy  has  been  a  procession  of 
palliatives.  We  had  been  manoeuvred  into  a  false  position. 
TTnpleasant  impressions  had  thereby  been  created  which  it 
behoved  us  to  efface.  No  efforts  were  made  to  turn  our  occupation 
of  Chinese  territory  to  account.  Fortifications  begun  in  the  first 
blush  of  possession  were  abandoned.  Emplacements  prepared  for 
9'2-inch  guns  still  stare  vacant  at  the  sky  from  the  bald  summit 
of  Liukung-tao.  Nothing  was  done  to  spread  the  influence  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  hinterland.  The  trade  of  the  place  was 
left  to  take  care  of  itself,  with  the  result  that  the  lease  is  an 
annual  charge  on  the  Imperial  exchequer.  We  even  went  so 
far  as,  having  raised  a  Chinese  regiment  and  brought  it,  with 
the  skilled  aid  of  British  officers  and  n.c.o.’s,  to  a  high  pitch  of 
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efficiency,  to  disband  it  for  no  apparent  cause.  In  short,  the 
attitude  of  successive  G^overniiients  towards  our  foothold  in 
Shantung — if  it  has  meaning  at  all — suggests  a  conscience  ill 
at  ease.  In  response  to  its  promptings,  our  rulers  have  sought 
to  “bring  forth  works  meet  for  repentance”;  but  the  greatest 
and  most  appropriate — the  amende  honorable — they  have  left 
undone. 

With  Kiaochau  it  has  been  otherwise.  Peradventure,  the 
Teutonic  conscience  is  less  sensitive  than  the  Saxon.  No  hint 
of  mere  tenancy  mars  the  German  occupation — J'y  suis,  j'y  restc. 
Not  only  has  no  expense  been  spared  in  the  laying  out  of  Tsingtan 
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both  as  a  naval  and  as  a  commercial  port — and  even  as  “the 
Brighton  of  North  China” — but  all  has  been  done  with  an  eye 
to  future  growth.  A  conservative  estimate  puts  the  cost  of 
fitting  the  colony  for  its  complex  role  at  sixty  million  marks. 
With  us  opinion  was  always  divided  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
Wei-hai-wei,  as  a  secondary  or  “flying”  base,  ought  to  be  fortified 
— in  any  case,  the  necessity  for  fortifications  on  the  part  of  the 
superior  naval  Power  was  small.  But  had  the  originally  intended 
works  been  carried  out,  both  on  Liukung  and  on  the  mainland 
opposite,  Tsingtau  would  still  have  remained,  by  comparison, 
a  Gibraltar.  In  order  to  clear  the  ground,  in  more  senses  than 
one,  the  native  population  was  forcibly  expropriated.  Ports 
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luouuting  heavy  guns  were  erected  to  guard  the  tortuous  entrance 
to  the  bay ;  and  these  were  supplemented  by  batteries  on  the 
Moltke  and  Bismarck  ranges  overlooking  the  port.  In  the  area 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  civilians  rows  of  detached  villas  have 
sprung  up  along  roads  planned  with  mathematical  precision.  A 
railway  nearly  300  miles  long  has  been  built  to  tap  the  resources 
of  the  interior.  Skirting  the  east  and  north-east  shores  of  the 
bay,  it  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Kiaochau  River  and  the  low 
divide  between  the  two  massifs  of  the  Province,  running  thereafter 
westwards  to  Tsi-nan-fu,  the  capital.  Built  with  German  money, 
and  controlled  by  German  directors,  the  line  is  quite  as  much 
German  as  that  of  South  Manchuria  is  Japanese — and  with  far 
less  excuse.  Ultimately,  no  doubt,  the  intention  was  to  connect 
the  Kiaochau-Tsi-nan-fu  line  with  the  Lu-Han — the  main  artery 
of  the  Chinese  system — and  thus  make  of  Tsingtau  an  outlet 
for  a  large  part  of  the  trade  which  hitherto  has  passed  through 
Tientsin  and  Chefoo.  Interspersed  with  the  metamorphic  rocks 
on  the  fringe  of  the  western  upland  are  some  carboniferous  lime¬ 
stones.  The  coal  derived  from  these,  the  handling  of  which  is 
confined  to  the  German  company,  forms  a  factor  of  growing 
importance  in  the  development  of  the  colony.  If  Wei-hai-wei 
represents  a  goal  reluctantly  reached,  Kiaochau  is  a  stepping- 
stone  to  greater  things.  A  high  opinion  of  its  potentialities  is 
held  officially.  No  possession  of  the  Fatherland  holds  out  fairer 
promise.  Not  only  are  Germans  in  the  Far  East  inordinately 
proud  of  their  new — if  ill-gotten — “place  in  the  sun,”  but  the 
Kaiser  himself  has  been  credited  with  the  saying  that  he  would 
rather  see  the  Russians  in  Berlin  than  the  Japanese  in  Kiaochau. 
As  matters  now  stand,  he  seems  destined  to  see  both. 

The  agreement  which  gave  Great  Britain  the  tenancy  of 
Wei-hai-wei  bears  the  names  of  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  and  a 
Chinese  plenipotentiary.  Under  it  Chinese  jurisdiction  was  re¬ 
placed  by  British  over  “the  Bay  of  Wei-hai-wei,  all  the  islands 
in  the  bay,  and  a  strip  of  territory  ten  miles  wide  along  the 
entire  coastline  of  the  bay.”  The  inlet  in  question  owes  its 
existence  to  a  group  of  granitic  and  schistose  hills,  1,000  feet 
high,  thrust  northwards  into  the  rough  Pechili  Straits,  some 
thirty  miles  w^est  of  the  Promontory.  Behind  this  natural 
breakwater  the  bay  extends  south-east  in  the  form  of  a  semi¬ 
circle,  with  a  diameter  of  six  miles.  Across  its  mouth  an  island 
two  miles  in  length  leaves  channels  a  mile  wide  on  the  north 
and  three  to  four  miles  wide  on  the  south.  As  the  bay  is 
more  or  less  exposed  to  easterly  wunds,  the  only  good  anchorage 
is  under  the  lee  of  this  island,  Liukung-tao,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  500  feet.  Liukung,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  naval 
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station — such  as  it  is.  The  seat  of  government  for  the  Territory , 
as  distinct  from  the  island,  is  on  the  mainland  opposite.  Here, 
on  the  only  level  part  of  the  coast,  are  situated  Port  Edward — 
formerly  known  to  the  Chinese  as  Mah-to  (“jetty”),  and  now 
distinguished  by  the  Commissioner’s  residence — and  the  native 
walled  city  of  Wei-hai-wei,  a  mile  distant.  Within  this  city, 
with  its  2,000  inhabitants,  Chinese  jurisdiction  has  been  suffered 
to  persist — an  anomalous  provision  in  entire  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  transaction  on  the  British  side.  Southwards,  as  well 
as  to  the  north,  barren,  sharply  outlined  ranges  of  hills  fill  the 
bulk  of  the  leased  area.  This  bareness  led  to  the  description 
of  Wei-hai-wei — when  first  reported  upon  by  Sir  F.  Swettenham 
for  the  Colonial  Office — as  “a  colder  Aden.”  Some  such  impres¬ 
sion,  no  doubt,  would  be  conveyed  by  the  general  appearance  of 
the  place  from  the  sea.  But  the  lack  of  vegetation  is  not  un¬ 
accountable.  From  time  immemorial  the  Chinese  peasant  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  docking,  or  even  tearing  up  by  the  roots, 
for  purposes  of  fuel,  the  pines  and  scrub-oak  which  w'ould  have 
covered  the  hill-sides  well  enough  had  they  been  left  alone.  With 
the  interdiction  of  this  barbarous  practice,  the  Territory  already 
shows  improvement.  Inland,  in  the  south  of  the  leased  area, 
ranges  of  metamorphic  schists,  alternating  with  the  granite,  rise 
to  1,500  feet.  Here  the  valleys,  sheltered  from  the  north, 
are  comparatively  well  wooded.  Passing  along  the  almost  level 
stretch  between  the  nearest  of  these — the  Seymour  Range — and 
the  spurs  of  the  Fitzgerald  Range  on  the  right,  one  reaches  a 
large  but  shallow  lagoon,  which  marks  the  limit  of  the  Territory 
on  this  side.  Beyond,  the  Forty-li^- Beach,  lined  with  eternal 
surf,  extends  westwards  almost  halfway  to  the  Treaty-port  of 
Chefoo. 

Outside  this  area  of  approximately  280  square  miles.  Great 
Britain  has  the  exclusive  right  to  erect  fortifications  and  take 
necessary  defensive  measures  in  any  part  of  the  Province  up  to 
the  meridian  121°  40'  E.  This  larger  region  covers  some  1,500 
square  miles — a  sea  of  knife-like  ridges  and  deeply  seamed  valleys 
on,  generally,  twice  the  scale  of  those  of  the  Territory  proper. 
The  coastline  includes  one  good  harbour — that  of  Shih-tao,  just 
south  of  the  North-east  Promontory.  No  administrative  measures, 
nor  improvements  in  the  matter  of  communications,  have  been 
undertaken  in  any  part  of  this  area.  Its  million  inhabitants 
pursue  their  avocations  of  fishing  and  of  the  rearing  of  silkworms 
on  the  scrub-oak  in  the  same  primitive  fashion  as  of  yore.  From 
the  south-western  point  of  the  zone  to  the  north-eastern  boundary 
of  Kiaochau  is  no  more  than  fifty  miles. 

*  One  li  equals  §  m.,  approximately. 
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Apart  from  the  fleet,  Wei-hai-wei  is  defenceless.  Both  entrances 
to  the  harbour  were  elaborately  fortified,  under  the  direction  of 
the  German  expert.  Von  Hanneken,  in  the  early  ’nineties;  but 
the  defences  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Japanese  attack  from  the 
land  side  in  1894,  and  the  big  guns  still  lie  amid  the  ruins  of 
their  masonry.  The  experiment,  reminiscent  of  the  achievements 
of  “Chinese  Gordon,”  of  training  some  1,200  picked  natives  for 
pui’ixises  of  defence  was,  as  we  have  seen,  incontinently  aban¬ 
doned.  Tsingtau,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  considerable  garrison. 
From  thence  a  well-equipped  expedition  could  cross  the  peninsula 
to  Wei-hai-wei  in  a  week,  and,  seizing  the  heights  commanding 
the  bay,  could  reduce  the  place  to  ruins  in  a  few  hours. 

In  configuration,  as  in  capacity  for  defence,  Kiaochau  is  the 
antithesis  of  Wei-hai-w'ei.  Rocky  islets  beset  a  narrow  and 
winding  approach,  easily  commanded  from  either  shore.  Within, 
the  bay  expands  to  almost  circular  form,  with  a  diameter  of 
some  twenty  miles,  and  receives  from  the  promontory  uplands 
several  considerable  streams,  of  which  the  Pai-sha  and  Kiaochau 
Rivers  are  the  chief.  Ranges  of  hills  of  500-600  feet  elevation, 
roughly  parallel  with  the  coast,  approach  within  easy  distance  of 
the  entrance  on  either  side.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bay  is  more  open  than 
in  the  case  of  the  northern  fort.  The  actual  leased  area  is  small— 
a  narrow  strip  round  the  margin  of  the  bay  giving  a  total  of 
200  square  miles ;  the  bay  itself  covers  about  the  same  area ;  but 
the  larger  surrounding  zone,  in  which  the  Chinese  authorities  may 
“issue  no  ordinances,”  is  thirty-two  miles  wide  in  all  directions 
inland.  The  native  city  of  Kiaochau  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  on  the  north-west  side.  Opposite,  Tsingtau — the  erstwhile 
fishing  village,  which  has  become  the  headquarters  of  Germanism 
in  the  East — occupies  a  sheltered  position  just  within,  and  on  the 
eastern  side  of,  the  entrance.  The  defect  from  which  the  road¬ 
stead  suffers — roughness  in  an  easterly  wind — has  been  overcome 
by  the  construction  of  a  breakwater.  Dredging  operations  have 
added  to  the  available  space,  and  a  floating  dock  near  by 
gives  employment  to  large  numbers  of  Chinese,  who,  however, 
are  compelled  to  leave  the  precincts  of  the  settlement  at  sundown. 

In  looking  for  results,  one  is  struck,  at  Wei-hai-wei,  with  the 
extreme  modesty  of  the  measures,  military  or  political,  under¬ 
taken  by  the  lessees.  An  unpretentious  Government  House  and  a 
pretentious  hotel  occupy  commanding  sites  at  Port  Edward  ;  roads 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Royal  Engineers  have  replaced  mule- 
tracks  ;  and  in  some  of  the  secluded  and  beautiful  coves  of  the 
western  entrance  bungalows  have  sprung  up  which,  save  in 
summer,  are  deserted.  Though  the  winter  is  apt  to  be  severe. 
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owing  to  strong  and  bitter  winds  from  the  “frozen  north,”  the 
annual  rainfall  does  not  exceed  twenty  inches,  and  the  climate 
as  a  whole  is  perhaps  the  best  on  the  China  coast.  Consequently 
any  development  of  the  Territory  since  1898  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  making  it  a  sanatorium  for  China  residents,  as  well 
as  for  the  fleet ;  and  there  has  been  little  or  no  interference  with 
the  native  population.  At  Tsingtau  the  opposite  impression  is 
given.  The  swarms  of  Chinese,  in  their  flowing  blue  cotton  robes, 
which  impart  animation  to  the  streets  of  the  Treaty  ports,  are 
here  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Instead,  behold  a  Prussian 
town,  clearly  “made  to  order” — of  residences  rather  than  of 
streets — with  macadamised  roads,  ample  spaces,  and  much 
officialism.  In  a  land  where  the  high-street  of  every  city  is  the 
municipal  gutter  and  rubbish-heap  combined,  and  where  even 
the  vicinities  of  the  foreign  settlements  are  squalid  and  unsanitary, 
Tsingtau  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

The  defence  of  Kiaochau  is  entrusted  to  the  naval  arm.  In 
normal  times  its  garrison  consists  of  3,000  marines.  Each 
summer,  however,  Tsingtau  becomes  the  chief  rendezvous  for 
German  reservists  throughout  the  Ear  East,  wdio  here  undergo 
their  annual  training — though  a  certain  proportion,  especially 
of  cavalry,  report  themselves  at  Tientsin.  With  the  advent  of  the 
crisis,  many  residents  offered  themselves  as  volunteers.  Probably 
the  number  of  men  available  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
would  be  from  5,000  to  6,000.  In  addition,  there  were  believed 
to  be  in  harbour  two  protected  and  one  armoured  cruiser, 
two  gunboats,  three  destroyers,  and  several  converted  cruisers — 
among  them  the  Prinz  Eitel  Friederich ,  a  North  German  Lloyd 
mailboat  of  9,000  tons.  Including  the  crews  of  these  vessels,  the 
total  German  forces  at  Tsingtau  might  be  put  at  8,000  or  9,000. 
Moreover,  the  Austrian  cruiser,  Kaiserin  Elizabeth,  which  early 
in  August  was  minded  to  retire  to  Shanghai,  there  to  be  interned, 
appears  to  have  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  Germans.  In  view  of 
the  probability  of  a  siege,  Chinese  coolies  w'ere  impressed  by  the 
German  authorities  for  the  digging  of  trenches — an  encroachment 
upon  neutral  rights  which  provoked  an  unavailing  protest  from 
Peking.  All  the  roads  leading  from  the  interior  w'ere  thus 
guarded ;  the  hill-sides  were  scored  with  barbed  wire  entangle¬ 
ments;  quick-firing  guns,  concealed  in  trees,  w'ere  placed  along 
the  railway ;  and  vessels  in  port  w'ere  protected  against  torpedo 
attack  by  means  of  a  boom.  A  reliable  estimate  puts  the  number 
of  guns  in  the  Tsingtau  defences  at  500,  including  machine  guns 
and  some  even  of  11-inch  calibre,  with  a  range  from  one  side 
of  the  bay  to  the  other  at  its  widest  part. 

The  task  of  ejecting  Germany  from  Kiaochau  has  fallen  to  our 
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Ally,  Japan.  The  entry  of  the  Island  Empire  upon  the  scene 
of  what  is  essentially  a  European  war  has  been  viewed  in  some 
quarters  with  misgiving.  That  this  should  be  so  in  America, 
where  Japanese  aims  are  persistently  misunderstood,  is  not  sur¬ 
prising.  But  it  is  surprising  that  such  suspicion  should  have  been 
expressed — as  it  has  been  expressed — in  British  newspapers.  The 
gist  of  the  suggestions  which  various  writers  have  not  been 
ashamed  to  make  is  that  Japan  was  taking  advantage  of  the 
preoccupation  of  the  European  Powers  to  prosecute  her  own 
ambitions  in  the  Far  East.  In  view  of  this  undercurrent  of 
mistrust — which  is  not  without  its  explanation — it  would  be  as 
well  to  place  the  facts  on  record.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
no  desire  on  Japan’s  part  to  take  a  hand  in  the  war — though, 
indeed,  the  superstition  now  prevails  among  the  populace  that 
the  Island  Empire  is  fated  to  have  a  war  every  ten  years.  Despite 
the  general  belief  in  the  West  to  the  contrary,  Japan’s  interest 
at  the  present  time  is  to  live  quietly  and  husband  her  resources. 
But  who  shall  cry  peace  when  there  is  no  peace?  The  outbreak 
of  war  between  England  and  Germany  had  an  immediate  and 
paralysing  effect  on  the  Far  East,  especially  in  shipping  and  finan¬ 
cial  circles  ;  and  the  trade  of  the  Island  Empire  began  to  suffer,  as 
if  she  were  herself  at  war.  However,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
Japan  was  left  to  choose  her  path.  Fate  marked  it  for  her. 
Within  two  days  of  the  dispatch  of  the  British  ultimatum  to 
Germany,  the  British  Government  called  upon  Japan  to  fulfil 
her  obligations  under  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance. 

Owdng  to  the  interruption  Pf  regular  communications,  the 
negotiations  which  follow'ed  took  longer  than  usual.  Their  out¬ 
come  was  awaited  with  intense  interest  throughout  the  Island 
Empire.  It  was  felt  that  Japan  had  a  part  to  play  which,  though 
small  in  a  material  sense,  was  fraught  with  immense  moral  and 
political  significance.  A  well-known  publicist  voiced  the  national 
sentiment  when  he  described  those  days  of  waiting  as  “the  most 
critical  hour  in  Japan’s  history.”  Desperate  efforts  were  made, 
by  interested  parties,  to  keep  Japan  out — or,  failing  that,  to  drag 
America  in.  Some  amusing  brochures,  of  the  type  with  which 
German  agents  in  the  United  States  have  familiarised  us,  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Far  East,  pointing  out  to  Japan  how  great  a  crime 
against  civilisation — as  well  as  against  her  own  interests — she  was 
being  tempted  to  by  her  perfidious  Ally  to  commit.  It  was  remarked 
that  Japanese  residents  at  Tsingtau  were  treated  with  unw’onted 
consideration,  so  as  to  give  no  cause  of  offence  at  Tokyo.  On 
.\ugust  llth,  however,  the  Japanese  population  received  official 
warning  to  leave  the  German  sphere.  Cargoes  consigned  to 
Kiaochau  were  held  up  in  Japanese  ports.  Rumours  of  impending 
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American  intervention  were  sedulously  propagated  from  Peking. 
On  the  15th  the  fact  of  the  Japanese  ultimatum  became  public 
property,  and  the  world  beheld  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  Power 
which  had  been  turned  out  of  Liaotung  by  German  influence 
now  calling  uix)n  Germany  to  withdraw  from  her  Celestial 
preserve.  The  issue  was  clearly  put  by  Count  Okuma  on  the 
18th,  to  a  meeting  of  business  men  at  Tokyo  :  that,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  it  had  fallen  to  Japan  “to 
eliminate  from  China  the  root  of  German  influence,”  w'hich  had 
formed  “a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Far  East.” 

On  August  23rd,  Berlin  having  “no  reply  to  make”  to  the 
“advice  offered  with  sincerity”  by  Tokyo,  it  was  announced  that 
a  state  of  war  existed  between  Japan  and  Germany.  A  blockade 
was  officially  declared,  as  from  9  a. in.  on  August  27th,  of  the 
Shantung  coast  from  long.  120°  10'  E.  and  lat.  35°  54'  N.  to 
120°  36'  E.  and  36°  7'  N.,  i.e.,  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  leased 
area  of  Kiaochau.  By  September  1st  Vice-Admiral  Sadakichi 
Kato,  commanding  the  Second  Squadron,  was  able  to  re^xirt  that 
seven  islands  off  the  approaches  to  Tsingtau  had  been  occupied 
and  1,000  mines  removed  from  the  adjacent  w'aters.  On 
September  3rd  2,000  Japanese,  the  advance  guard  of  the 
expeditionary  force,  landed  at  Lungkow  Bay,  outside  the  leased 
area.  The  local  authorities  protested,  but  Peking  turned  a  deaf 
ear;  and  the  Japanese  cavalry,  supported  by  batteries  of  machine 
guns,  set  about  their  apiwinted  task  of  cutting  off  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  Tsingtau  with  the  interior.  Tsimo  was  captured  on 
September  15th,  “after  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  German 
patrols,”  and  the  railway  cut  between  that  point  and  Kiaochau 
city.  On  September  18th  the  main  body  of  the  Japanese  troops 
landed  at  Laoshan  Bay.  Apparently,  the  first  intention  of  the 
Japanese  War  Staff  was  to  make  the  siege  a  slow  process,  so  ajs 
to  avoid  undue  loss  of  life.  But  the  word  seems  now  to  have 
been  passed  to  press  the  attack.  By  the  end  of  September,  when  a 
British  brigade,  under  General  Bernardistone,  which  had  concen¬ 
trated  at  Wei-hai-wei  from  Peking  and  Tientsin,  landed  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Japanese  troops,  the  Japanese  had  driven  back 
the  Germans  and  occupied  commanding  positions  within  five 
miles  of  Tsingtau.  Apparently,  Tokyo  shared  a  similar  fear  to 
that  expressed  by  some  of  our  Indian  troops,  who  had  been  greatly 
concerned  lest,  by  the  time  they  landed  in  Marseilles,  the  war 
should  be  over.  The  fear  is  groundless.  Vigorous  resistance  will 
certainly  be  offered  to  the  Japanese  onslaught.  But  there  will  be 
no  203-Metre  Hill  at  Kiaochau. 

Under  the  agreement  of  March,  1898,  following  on  the  seizure 
of  Kiaochau  in  November,  1897,  the  lease  of  the  territory  was 
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i'or  a  tenu  oi'  uinety-nine  years,  of  which  eighty-two  remain.  A 
inontli  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  however,  Iviaochau  was 
declared  “a  Protectorate  of  the  German  Empire.”  Precisely  what 
interpretation  must  be  placed  upon  this  announcement  is  doubtless 
knowm  only  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  ( )ur  own  agreement  with  respect 
to  Wei-hai-wei  followed  more  modest  lines  :  “In  order  to  provide 
Great  Britain  with  a  suitable  naval  harbour  in  Xorth  China,  and 
for  the  better  protection  of  British  commerce  in  the  neighbouring 
seas,  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  agree 
to  lease  to  the  Government  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Wei-hai-wei,  in  the  jR'ovince  of  Shantung, 
and  the  adjacent  waters  for  so  long  a  period  as  Port  Arthur  shall 
remain  in  the  jx)Sse&sion  of  Russia.”  So  runs  the  text  of  the 
Convention  signed  at  Peking  by  the  British  and  Chinese  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  on  July  1st,  1898.  The  Russian  lease  was  nominally 
for  twenty-five  years.  Japan  is  now  in  the  Russian  i-oom — on 
stronger  grounds  than  those  of  a  short  tenancy.  But  on  what 
grounds  are  we  now  at  Wei-hai-wei?  With  Russia  and  Japan 
our  Allies,  and  the  menace  of  Germanism  removed  from  the  East, 
what  need  is  there  of  “a  suitable  naval  harbour  .  .  .  for  the 
better  protection  of  British  commerce  ”  in  those  seas?  And  when, 
out  of  deference  to  the  principle  of  Chinese  integrity,  Kiaochau 
is  restored  to  China,  as  Japan  has  undertaken  to  do,  by  what 
moral  right  shall  w'e  continue  to  hold  Wei-hai-wei?  The  greatest 
of  all  wars  is  being  fought  that,  among  the  Pow’ers  of  the  West, 
Right  shall  replace  Might  as  the  supreme  international  law.  Shall 
not  this  just  principle  apply  equally  to  the  East? 

'Fhe  story  of  England  and  Germany  in  Shantung  is  of  a  chajder 
that  should  never  have  been  opened.  The  time  for  its  closing  has 
arrived. 

E.  Bruce  Mitford. 
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Wars  resemble  conflagrations.  Roth  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  spread  unless  they  are  kept  under  strict  control.  Most  wars 
take  the  form  of  duels.  While  the  antagonists  are  fighting  out 
their  (piarrel  the  remaining  nations  agree  to  keep  the  peace  and 
to  keep  the  ring,  and  their  united  strength  enables  them  to 
enforce  the  decision  upon  those  nations  which  may  wish  to  join 
in.  As  of  the  eight  Great  Powers  six,  and  these  the  strongest 
on  land  and  sea,  are  at  war,  the  force  of  the  remaining  two 
is  insufficient  to  prevent  its  extension. 

The  fall  of  Antwerp  very  seriously  endangers  the  position  of 
the  Dutch.  The  Rhine  has  always  been  the  most  German  of 
all  the  German  rivers.  German  poets  have  sung  its  praise  in 
innumerable  romances  and  lyric  poems,  and  for  centuries  the 
Germans  have  desired  to  possess  the  whole  river,  from  its  source 
in  Switzerland  to  its  mouths  in  the  Low  Country.  The  Germans 
have  longed  for  the  possession  of  the  entire  river  all  the  more 
strongly  as  Switzerland  and  Holland  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
German  Empire  which  has  been  rejuvenated  in  Prusso-Germany. 
The  German  [people  wish  for  the  possession  of  the  entire  Rhine, 
not  only  on  ideal  and  historical  grounds,  but  also  for  eminently 
practical  reasons.  The  great  iron  and  coal  fields  in  Westphalia, 
on  the  Saar,  and  in  Lorraine  lie  close  to  the  Rhine.  The  proximity 
of  iron,  coal,  and  cheap  water  transport  has  caused  the  great 
German  manufacturing  industries  to  spring  up  on  and  near  the 
Ehine  and  on  its  tributaries  in  towns  such  as  Dortmund,  Gelsen¬ 
kirchen,  Ruhrort,  Barmen,  Elberfeld,  Essen,  Bochum,  Rem- 
scheid,  Solingen,  Gladbach,  Duisburg,  Krefeld,  Diisseldorf, 
Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Frankfort,  Offenburg,  Reutlingen, 
Kaiserslautern,  Saarbriicken,  Mannheim,  Wurzburg,  Karlsruhe, 
Stuttgart,  Strassburg,  Miilhausen,  Gebweiler,  Dornach,  Colmar, 
&c.  All  these  industrial  towns  and  many  more  send  their  manu¬ 
factures  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  they  receive  in  return 
their  foreign  raw  materials,  food  stuffs,  Ac.,  also  largely  by  way 
of  the  Rhine. 

At  Emmerich  the  Rhine  passes  from  German  into  Dutch  terri¬ 
tory.  A  few  miles  helow  that  town  it  branches  out  in  various 
directions,  and  the  Rhine  traffic  reaches  by  a  network  of  waterways 
the  great  seaports  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  w'hich  are  essen¬ 
tially  Rhine  harbours.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  Rotterdam 
is  the  nearer  and  the  more  convenient  of  the  two.  Hence  it  is 
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most  valuable  to  Germany.  The  stream  of  trade  which  flows 
along  the  Rhine  is  enormous.  In  1911  73,088  ships  and  barges 
carrying  more  than  31,000,000  tons  of  merchandise  passed  the 
towm  of  Emmerich,  while  the  great  ix)rt  of  Hamburg  handled 
in  that  year  only  9,700,000  tons  of  merchandise.  These  figures 
suffice  to  show  that  the  ports  of  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  are  far 
more  important  to  Germany’s  trade  and  industries  than  is 
Hamburg.  Naturally,  every  ton  of  German  merchandise  which 
[)assi's  through  Holland  pays  tribute  to  the  Dutch,  to  the  great 
dissatisfaction  of  all  Germans. 

The  policy  of  modern  Germany  has  found  its  most  pow^erful  and 
its  most  eloquent  exponent,  not  in  Nietszche  and  Bernhardi,  hut 
in  Professor  Treitschke.  He  wrote  in  his  book  Politik  : — 

"  Tlie  Rhine  is  the  king  of  rivers.  It  is  an  infinitelj'  precious  natural 
resource  to  German;»,  and,  owing  to  our  own  fault,  the  very  part  of  the 
Rhine  which  is  materially  most  valuable  to  us  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners.  It  is  an  indispensable  duty  of  Gorman  policy  to  regain 
the  mouths  of  that  river.  A  purely  political  connection  with  Holland  is, 
perhaps,  not  necessary;  but  an  economic  union  of  Holland  and  Germany 
is  absolutely  required,  and  we  are  far  too  modest  if  we  are  afraid  to  say 
that  Holland’s  entrance  into  the  German  Customs  Union  is  as  necessary 
to  us  as  our  daily  bread.” 

In  books,  pamphlets,  speeches,  and  addresses  without  number 
the  reunion  of  Germany  and  of  Holland  has  been  advocated.  A 
vast  body  of  German  opinion  has  been  demanding  for  years  such 
a  reunion,  especially  as  the  Dutch  are  racially  closely  related  to 
the  Germans.  It  is  often  asserted  in  Germany  that  Dutch  is 
merely  a  German  patois.  Most  Germans  have  been  looking 
forward  to  the  acquisition  of  Holland,  which  they  believe  neces¬ 
sary  and  inevitable.  Only  few  have  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
Germany  acquiring  Belgium. 

The  conquest  of  Antwerp  may  lead  to  trouble  between  Germany 
and  Holland  at  an  early  date.  The  eighty  years’  war  between 
the  Dutch  and  Spanish  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Miinster  in 
1648.  As  Antwer]>  remained  under  Spanish  control,  the  Dutch 
w’ere  determined  not  to  relinquish  their  hold  over  that  town. 
Hence  they  were  allo\ved  to  retain  the  territories  lying  in  front 
of  Antw’erp  and  controlling  its  connection  with  the  sea.  At  first 
the  Dutch  blocked  Antwerp’s  trade  altogether  and  destroyed  its 
commercial  eminence.  Then  they  imposed  heavy  tonnage  dues 
upon  the  Antwerp  traffic.  In  1863  this  Dutch  right  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  only  then  could  Antwerp  recover  its  ancient  eminence 
as  a  trading  port. 

During  more  than  two  centuries  the  Dutch  had  maintained 
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fortifications  commanding  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  discovered  that  these  fortifications  were  no  longer  up- 
to-date,  and  comprehensive  proposals  for  strengthening  the  Dutch 
Navy  and  Holland’s  defences  towards  the  sea  were  brought 
forward.  The  fortifications  at  Flushing,  which  command  the 
route  to  Antwerp,  were  to  be  immensely  strengthened.  The 
neutrality  of  Belgium  is  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers.  During 
several  decades  it  had  become  clear  that,  in  case  of  a  Franco- 
German  war,  Germany  would  most  likely  endeavour  to  penetrate 
into  France  by  w’ay  of  Belgium.  In  such  an  event  Great  Britain 
could  most  quickly  come  to  Belgium’s  aid  by  landing  troops  at 
Antwerp.  The  erection  of  powerful  fortifications  by  the  Dutch  at 
Flushing  was  considered  by  the  Belgians  as  an  unmistakable 
demonstration  on  their  part  that  they  would  not  allow  the  dispatch 
of  an  English  expedition  towards  Antwerp,  even  if  Belgium’s 
neutrality  should  be  attacked.  It  created  much  alarm  among  the 
Belgian  people  and  in  the  Belgian  Press,  and  the  question  arose 
whether  Holland  was  entitled  to  prevent  English  supports  reach¬ 
ing  Antwerp  in  case  Germany  should  violate  Belgian  territory. 
The  discussion  spread  rapidly  from  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  Press 
to  the  English,  French,  and  German  papers.  Towards  the  end 
of  1910  and  the  beginning  of  1911  hundreds  of  articles  appeared 
in  the  Press  of  these  countries  discussing  whether,  in  accordance 
with  International  Law,  Holland  was  entitled  to  modernise  the 
Flushing  defences  and  to  prevent  Antwerp  being  succoured  by 
the  British  in  case  of  a  German  attack.  While  many  Belgian, 
French,  and  English  publicists  maintained  that  Holland  was  not 
entitled  to  do  this,  the  whole  semi-official  German  Press  strongly 
supported  the  Dutch  contention.  Among  those  German  papers 
which  advocated  the  modernising  of  the  Flushing  defences  for 
blocking  England’s  route  to  Antwerp  were  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  the 
Magdehurgische  Zeitung,  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  the  Nord 
Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  the  Post,  the  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeitung,  Der  Tag,  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  the  Strasshurger 
Post,  and  many  other  of  the  leading  semi-official  journals.  German 
authorities  on  International  Law  likewise  supported  the  Dutch  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power.  The  leading  German  periodical  on 
International  Law  is  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Volkerrecht  und 
Buvdesstaatsrecht.  In  the  1911  issue  of  that  important  and  most 
influential  periodical  we  read  :  — 

“  A  neutral  State  may  not  permit  to  the  belligerents,  in  case  of  war, 
the  passage  of  troops  or  warships  through  its  territories.  If  a  neutral 
State  should-  give  such  permission,  it  would  actively  participate  in  the  war 
in  favour  of  one  party,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other.  By  doing 
this  it  would  place  itself  in  a  position  of  great  peril.  It  would  lose  its 
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character  as  a  neutral,  and  the  damaged  belligerent  would,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  attack  and  punish  it.  .  .  , 

“  Holland  is  entitled  to  protect  her  neutrality  by  all  the  means  in  her 
power.  She  is  not  only  entitled  to  do  this,  but  she  is  compelled  to  keep 
away  from  her  territories  the  armed  forces  of  the  belligerents.  That  is 
her  duty,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations.  To  leave  that  duty  un- 
fulfilled  would  bo  unworthy  of  a  sovereign  State;  and  a  neutral  State 
exposes  itself  to  punishment  on  the  part  of  the  States  at  war  if  it  does 
not  make  a  serious  attempt  to  fulfil  the  most  pressing  duties  of  its  neutral 
position . 

“  Holland  must  act  like  every  country  which  desires  to  preserve  its 
neutrality.  If  Belgium  is  attacked  by  a  foreign  Power,  or  if  a  foreign  Power 
intends  to  come  to  Belgium’s  aid  in  order  to  defend  its  neutrality,  Holland 
must  declare  :  ‘  You  must  not  come  to  Belgium’s  assistance  by  way  of 
our  territory.  You  must  neither  come  through  our  land,  nor  over  our 
waterways.  We  cannot  be  a  party  to  that!  ’” 

]n  conclusion,  the  important  article  from  which  the  foregoing 
quotations  are  taken  shows,  by  reference  to  the  Hague  Conven¬ 
tions,  that  the  territory  of  a  neutral  Power  is  inviolate,  that 
belligerents  should  respect  the  sovereign  rights  of  neutral  Powers 
by  using  neither  their  territories  nor  their  territorial  waters,  and 
that  a  neutral  Power  is  obliged  to  exercise  all  vigilance  in  order 
to  prevent  the  violation  of  its  neutrality. 

According  to  Dutch  and  German  conception,  Holland  cannot 
permit,  and  must  not  permit,  that  hostile  warships  and  transports 
pass  from  the  port  of  Antwerp  to  the  sea  or  from  the  sea  to  the 
IX) rt  of  Antwerp. 

Germany  has  taken  the  fortress  of  Antwerp  at  great  cost,  and 
at  great  risk,  and  reference  to  the  German  Press  shows  conclu¬ 
sively  that  Germany  has  taken  that  important  harbour  for  the 
object  of  attacking  Great  Britain  by  sea.  If  Germany  should 
make  use  of  Antwerp  for  warlike  purposes,  if  she  should  try  to 
station  there  a  portion  of  her  fleet  or  fit  out  in  Antwerp  transports 
intended  for  an  attack  upon  this  country,  the  Dutch  will  obviously 
have  to  prevent  their  passage  in  front  of  Flushing.  According 
to  the  German  authorities,  it  is  their  duty,  not  only  to  stop  ships 
which  are  evidently  intended  for  warlike  purposes,  but  they  must 
even  stop  all  traffic  of  doubtful  character  and  examine  it  before 
allowing  it  to  pass. 

For  military  purposes  the  port  of  Antwerp  is  far  more  valuable 
than  the  remaining  harbours  of  Belgium  and  those  in  the  North¬ 
east  of  France.  Antwerp  lies  far  enough  inland  to  be  protected 
against  a  direct  attack  from  the  sea,  and  the  vast  extent  of  its 
quays  and  the  multitude  of  its  appliances  for  loading  and  unloading 
ships  makes  it  an  ideal  place  for  putting  rapidly  and  secretly  a 
large  army  on  board  a  fleet  of  transjiorts.  It  seems  almost  certain 
that  Germany  wdll  make  use  of  Antwerp  for  an  attack  by  sea 
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on  Great  Britain,  an  attack  which  is  bound  to  bring  her  into 
collision  with  Holland. 

Holland  desires  to  be  spared  the  horrors  of  war,  and  Germany 
strongly  wishes  that  Holland  should  remain  neutral  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  because  that  country  is  an  invaluable  outlet 
to  Germany’s  trade.  It  may  therefore  be  expected  that  Germany 
desires  to  obtain  the  free  passage  in  front  of  Flushing  without 
being  involved  in  war  with  the  Dutch.  As  the  Dutch  may  not 
consent  to  this,  it  is  to  be  foreseen  that  the  Germans  will  endeavour 
to  seize  the  Flushing  fortifications  by  a  coup  de  main,  pleading 
necessity,  and  assuring  Holland  that  the  territory  seized  will  be 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  ample  damages  be  paid. 
Holland  may  simply  protest  against  such  an  act  of  violence,  or 
she  may  endeavour  to  retake  the  lost  fortifications.  A  simple 
protest  would  lay  her  open  to  the  suspicion  that  she  had  acted 
in  connivance  w’ith  Germany,  and  she  could  not  complain  if  the 
Allies  should  place  before  her  the  choice  eitheT  of  resisting 
Germany’s  aggression  with  all  the  means  in  her  power  or  of 
demonstrating  definitely  that  she  had  placed  herself  on  Germany’s 
side.  Holland  cannot  lose  Flushing  and  yet  maintain  her 
neutrality.  It  follows  that  the  seizure  or  the  silencing  of  the 
Flushing  fortifications  by  Germany  or  Holland’s  permission  to 
let  German  military  transports  and  warships  pass  by  that  town 
would  inevitably  lead  to  Holland  being  dragged  into  the  war  on 
one  or  the  other  side  of  the  belligerents. 

After  all,  it  seems  almost  inevitable  that  Holland  will  be 
dragged  into  the  war.  If  w'e  assume  that  Germany  and  Austria 
are  victorious,  and  that  Germany  retains  Belgium  and  perhaps 
part  of  France,  the  ^xisition  of  Holland  as  an  enclave  in  a  greatly 
enlarged  Germany  would  become  one  of  great  danger.  The 
demand  of  the  Germans  for  the  German  Rhine-mouths  would 
become  stronger  than  ever.  The  trade  of  Rotterdam  is  chiefly 
German  trade.  By  the  possession  of  Antwerp,  Germany  could 
ruin  Rotterdam.  She  need  only  direct  her  entire  Rhine  trade 
rid  Antwerp.  Holland  w’ould  be  confronted  with  the  option  of  join¬ 
ing  the  German  Federation  or  of  seeing  her  trade  and  industries 
gradually  destroyed  by  the  rise  of  Antwrerp  and  by  a  German 
Customs  policy  hostile  to  the  great  Dutch  transit  trade.  Possibly 
Germany  might  use  more  brutal  methods  for  forcing  the  Dutch 
into  the  German  Federation.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  victory  of  Germany  and  Austria  and  the  retention  of  Belgium 
would  inevitably  lead  to  Holland’s  disappearance  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State.  All  Dutchmen  w’ho  value  the  liberty  and 
independence  which  they  enjoy  at  present  must  therefore  pray 
for  Germany’s  defeat.  A  crisis  has  arrived  in  their  history. 
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Holland’s  attitude  during  the  next  few  weeks  may  determine 
her  future. 

The  present  war,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  will  lead  to 
vast  territorial  changes,  which  will  sei'iously  affect  the  interests 
of  many  Powers  which  at  present  observe  an  attitude  of  neutrality. 
Day  by  day  and  week  by  week  the  people  in  Italy,  Roumania, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece  are  becoming  more  restless.  The 
attitude  of  these  nations  may  have  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  issue  of  the  war. 

Nominally,  Italy  was  the  ally  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  In  reality  Italy  has  seen  in  the  Germanic  Powers  her 
hereditary  enemy.  Since  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  Germans  have 
made  war  ujxjn  Italy.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  claimed  Italy 
as  a  possession.  German  Emperors  desirous  to  be  crowned  in 
Rome  and  trying  to  conquer  and  subdue  the  Italians  have  ravaged 
that  fair  country  time  after  time.  Italy  owes  her  weakness  to 
centuries  of  war  with  the  Germans.  In  more  modern  times 
Austria  carried  on  the  policy  which  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
had  inaugurated.  She  ruled  Italy  with  the  same  brutality  and 
injustice  with  which  she  ruled  all  her  non-German  possessions. 
The  Italians  fiercely  resented  Austria’s  attempts  to  destroy  their 
nationality.  Revolt  after  revolt  occurred,  but  every  attempt  to 
obtain  greater  freedom  was  suppressed  by  the  Austrians  with  the 
most  terrible  cruelty.  Leading  Italians  who  merely  demanded 
that  Austria  should  fulfil  her  promises  of  a  Constitution,  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  of  some  modified  form  of  self-government, 
were  either  executed  or  were  tortured  during  many  years  in 
unhealthy  prisons.  At  last  Italy  succeeded  in  the  wars  of  1859 
and  1866  in  destroying  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  in  uniting  the 
various  portions  of  Italy  which  Germans  and  Austrians  had  kept 
apart  from  each  other  by  their  policy  of  Divide  et  Impera. 

It  was  the  ideal  of  all  Italian  patriots  to  unite  under  one 
Government  all  the  territories  inhabited  by  Italian  people,  but 
they  succeeded  only  partly  in  their  aim.  The  Italian  Tyrol,  the 
Trentino,  and  Istria,  with  Trieste  and  Dalmatia,  remained  in 
Austria’s  ]X)ssession.  These  territories  are  of  very  great  strategic 
value.  Italy  is  protected  towards  the  north  by  the  mountain  walls 
of  the  Alps,  but  a  large  segment  of  this  natural  protective  wall  is 
retained  by  Austria.  The  Austrians  own  a  considerable  portion  of 
purely  Italian  mountain-land,  which  penetrates  into  the  Lom¬ 
bardian  plain.  Part  of  the  Lago  di  Garda  is  Austrian  property, 
and  through  the  passes  of  the  Italian  Tyrol  which  she  controls, 
Austria  can  invade  Italy  with  ease.  While  the  east  coast  of  Italy 
facing  the  Adriatic  is  flat  and  practically  harbourless,  except  for 
the  small  Brindisi  roadstead,  the  opposite  shore  is  mountainous 
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and  possessed  of  about  a  hundred  excellent  natural  harbours, 
whence  the  unprotected  east  coast  of  Italy  can  easily  be  attacked. 
Istria  and  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  as  far  as  Antivari  are  in 
the  hands  of  Austria,  although  the  towns  along  the  shore  are 
Italian.  They  are  ancient  Venetian  colonies.  In  the  Austrian 
Tyrol  we  find  towns  such  as  Riva,  Rovereto,  Ala,  and  in  Istria 
and  Dalmatia  towns  such  as  Trieste,  Pola,  Fiume,  Zara,  Sebenico, 
Ragusa,  t'attaro,  which  by  their  name  betray  tbeir  Italian  origin. 
In  the  Austrian  Tyrol  and  on  the  Austrian  Adriatic  dwell  nearly 
a  million  Italians,  and  these  are  continually  persecuted  by  theii' 
Austrian  masters,  who  endeavour  to  denationalise  them.  During 
nearly  fifty  years  the  Italians  in  Austria  have  prayed  for  a  reunion 
with  their  brethren  in  Italy,  and  the  Italians  in  Italy  have 
ardently  desired  to  free  them  from  their  yoke.  To  most  patriotic 
Italians  the  Triple  Alliance  was  an  unnatural  and  an  unholy  bond. 
It  was  a  bond  with  the  hereditary  enemy.  However,  Italy  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  not  from 
choice,  but  through  compulsion.  Confronted  with  the  alternative 
of  either  concluding  an  alliance  with  Austria  or  of  being  attacked 
by  Austria  with  Germany’s  consent,  Italy  chose  the  alliance  for 
the  sake  of  self-preservation,  especially  as  at  the  time  neither 
Russia  nor  France  could  have  helped  Italy  agjiinst  her  northern 
neighbour. 

Now  all  patriotic  Italians  see  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for 
freeing  their  brothers  from  the  Austrian  yoke  and  increasing  Italy’s 
security  and  power.  Monsieur  Delcasse,  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  France,  has  warned  Italy  that  if  she  wishes  to  regain  the  Italian 
territories  which  are  at  present  in  Austria’s  hand,  she  must  take 
them  by  force.  Italy  would  no  doubt  like  to  take  part  in  the  great 
war  of  liberation,  but  she  is  restrained  by  sentimental  and  prac¬ 
tical  reasons.  Italian  statesmen  naturally  hesitate  to  attack  a 
former  ally,  unless  they  have  reasons  which  history  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  to  be  sufficient.  Besides,  Italy  is  ill-prepared  for  a  war  on 
land.  Her  artillery  is  inferior  to  that  of  Austria-Hungary,  her 
economic  position  is  unfavourable,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  troops  are  retained  in  Tripoli.  Still,  her  forces  are  sufficient 
to  conquer  and  occupy  the  Italian  territories  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  she  wdll  be  probably  impelled  to  take  that  step  because  the 
Italian  people  loudly  demand  active  intervention.  Italy  is  a 
most  democratic  country.  The  people  are  keenly  dissatisfied 
because  they  suffer  severely  from  bad  times.  The  great  cost  of 
the  Tripoli  Expedition  has  crippled  Italy’s  finances  and  trade,  and 
the  dislocation  of  all  business  caused  by  the  present  war  has  vastly 
increased  poverty  and  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country.  No 
Italian  Government  can  safely  disregard  the  growing  dissatisfac- 
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tion  of  the  people  and  the  growing  demand  for  an  attack  on  the 
hereditary  enemy.  Besides,  prudential  reasons  should  impel  Italy 
to  act.  Austria  and  Germany  are  profoundly  dissatisfied  at  Italy’s 
“treachery”  in  refusing  to  support  her  Allies  in  the  hour  of 
need  and  in  declaring  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war  that 
Germany  and  Austria  had  been  the  aggressors.  If  Germany  and 
Austria  should  be  victorious,  Austria  will  no  doubt  endeavour  to 
punish  Italy,  and  to  regain  some  of  the  Italian  territories  which 
she  lost  in  the  wars  of  1859  and  1866.  A  victory  of  Germany  and 
Aust(ria-Hungary  might,  and  probably  would,  lead  to  Italy’s 
mutilation.  Not  only  the  future  of  France,  but  that  of  the  Latin 
race  and  of  Italy  itself  is  at  stake.  That  is  clearly  recognised 
by  all  Italians,  and  the  most  far-sighted  of  them  are  aware  that 
the  defeat  of  Austria-Hungary  is  a  vital  interest  of  theirs. 

The  present  war  is  a  war  of  liberation.  It  is  a  w’ar  for  the 
liberation  of  oppressed  nationalities.  Austria-Hungary  is  a  State 
founded  on  the  oppression  of  nationalities.  The  Dual  Monarchy 
is  not  a  State,  but  a  collection  of  nations.  It  contains  about 
20,000,000  Germans  and  Magyars,  who  rule  over  33,000,000 
Slavs,  Italians,  and  Eoumanians.  Germans  and  Magyars  are 
hostile  to  each  other,  and  they  enforce  their  rule  upon  the  other 
nationalities  against  their  will.  The  Dual  Monarchy  is  in  reality 
a  Dual  Anarchy.  Nation  is  set  against  nation  and  class  against 
class,  so  that  they  may  not  combine  and  overthrow  the  House 
of  Habsburg. 

The  Kingdom  of  Tvoumania  has  an  extraordinary  configuration. 
It  consists  of  two  narrow  strips  of  territory  which  are  joined 
together  at  a  right-angle.  Consequently  an  enemy  attacking  it 
can  easily  cut  the  country  in  two  by  striking  at  it  at  the  point 
where  the  two  strips  meet.  Eoumania  is  only  a  half-finished 
State.  A  million  Eoumanians  dwell  in  Eussia,  to  the  east  of  the 
Kingdom,  in  Bessarabia,  which  that  country  took  away  from 
Eoumania  after  the  Eusso-Turkish  war.  That  loss  has  never 
been  forgotten  by  the  Eoumanians,  although  they  may  have 
forgiven  the  Eussians.  To  the  north-west  of  the  kingdom,  where 
Hungary  penetrates  deeply  into  the  two  strips  of  Eoumanian 
territory,  lies  Transylvania.  Here  more  than  3,000,000 
Eoumanians  dwell  under  Hungarian  misrule.  On  paper  Hungary 
is  a  country  which  possesses  the  most  liberal  and  the  most 
democratic  institutions.  In  reality  Hungary  is  an  oligarchy  which 
is  run  by  the  Magyars  for  the  benefit  of  the  Magyars.  Hungary 
has  20,000,000  inhabitants.  Of  these  nominally  10,000,000  are 
Magyars,  but  as  the  statistics  have  been  deliberately  falsified  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Magyars,  there  are  in  reality  only  about 
8,000,000  Magyars  in  that  country,  who  rule  over  12,000,000 
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non-Magyars.  Hungary,  like  Austria,  rules  the  subject  nation¬ 
alities  by  misrule,  and  endeavours  to  denationalise  them.  Mr. 
Seton  Watson,  one  of  the  best-informed  writers  on  Hungarian 
affairs,  describes  in  his  work.  Racial  Problems  in  Hurigary,  the 
Hungarian  method  of  government  over  the  subject  nationalities 
as  follows  : — 

“Tlio  Law  guaranteeing  the  Equal  Rights  of  the  Nationalities  has  long 
remained  a  dead  letter  in  almost  every  particular.  Primary  and  secondary 
education,  instead  of  resting  upon  the  principle  of  instruction  in  the  mother- 
tongue,  has  been  for  a  generation  past  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Magyarisa- 
tion;  the  State  never  erects  non-Magyar  schools,  and  only  grants  subsidies 
to  those  already  existing,  in  order  thereby  to  enforce  a  stricter  control. 
The  local  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow  and  powerful  caste, 
which,  by  means  of  an  illiberal  franchise,  is  able  to  hold  the  non-Magyars 
in  a  permanent  minority,  and  to  exclude  them  from  the  control  of  their 
local  affairs;  the  .officials  treat  the  Nationalities  as  foreign  interlopers, 
and  show  little  or  no  consideration  for  their  languages  and  national  customs 
and  traditions.  A  far-reaching  system  of  electoral  corruption  and  girry- 
mandering,  backed  by  a  complicated  and  unequal  franchise,  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  one-half  of  the  population  to  gain  more  than  twenty-five  scats 
in  Parliament,  and  concentrates  all  political  power  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
clique  of  influential  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  professional  politicians,  and 
Jewish  financiers.  The  dependence  of  the  Judicature  upon  the  executive 
renders  the  non-Magyar  leaders  liable  to  continual  vexations  at  the  hands 
of  the  law;  judges,  prosecutors,  and  juries  are  all  alike  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  their  bitterest  enemies,  and  a  hostile  verdict  is  thus  only  too 
often  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  persecution  of  the  non-Magyar  Press 
is  carried  on  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  a  state  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  or  subservience.  The  absence  of  any  rights  of  Association  and 
Assembly  place  the  Nationalities  and  the  Socialists  at  the  mercy  of  the 
authorities,  and  renders  infinitely  more  difficult  the  task  of  organisation; 
while  the  petty  annoyances  and  restrictions  imposed  upon  those  Slavs  and 
Roumanians  who  remain  loyal  to  the  language  and  traditions  of  their 
aacestors,  embitter  their  lives  and  aggravate  racial  differences.” 

Tlte  foregoing  is  an  excellent  and  correct  summary  of  Hungary’s 
policy  towards  the  non-Magyar  nations.  Although  the  Eoumanians 
constitute  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  Hungary  proper,  and 
should,  therefore,  occupy  about  seventy  seats  in  the  Hungarian 
Parliament,  which  has  413  representatives,  they  have  been  totally 
unrepresented  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  during  many  years. 
During  jin  entire  legislative  period  there  was  only  one  Koumanian 
representative,  and  on  an  average  there  are  only  about  half-a- 
dozen.  The  Hungarians  monopolise  all  profitable  positions  in  the 
Roumanian  districts,  and  the  Roumanians  have  to  employ  in  the 
Law  Coiprts  the  Magyar  language,  of  which  most  are  ignorant, 
even  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  purely  Roumanian. 
The  Roumanians  have  been  given  neither  a  Roumanian  university 
nor  Roumanian  intermediate  schools  by  the  State,  nor  does  the 
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Hungarian  Government  allow  the  creation  of  Koumanian  inter¬ 
mediate  schools  by  the  Koumanian  people.  A  Koumanian  can 
hope  for  advancement  only  by  becoming  a  Magyar,  by  discarding 
his  language  and  by  becoming  an  oppressor  of  his  own  people. 
The  local  administration  is  entirely  in  Magyar  hands.  The 
Koumanians  are  treated  by  their  masters  like  a  conquered  race. 
The  expression  of  a  desire  for  self-government  and  fair  treatment 
is  punished  as  treason.  Political  persecution  is  general.  Roumanian 
newspapers  which  venture  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  the 
pledges  made  By  the  Hungarian  Government  at  the  time  when 
Roumania  was  incorporated  in  Hungary,  or  which  complain  about 
injustice,  are  persecuted  and  fined  and  their  editors  are  imprisoned 
for  months  and  often  for  years.  An  attempt  to  place  the  grievances 
of  the  Roumanians  before  the  Emperor  resulted  in  many  years 
of  imprisonment  being  inflicted  upon  the  signatories  of  that  appeal. 

In  consequence  of  the  bad  treatment  which  the  Roumanians 
receive  in  Hungary,  large  numbers  of  them  emigrate  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Roumania,  where  they  are  received  with  open  arms, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  Kingdom  have  watched  with  con¬ 
stantly  growing  dissatisfaction  the  ill-treatment  of  their  brethren 
on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier.  Roumania’s  acquisition  of 
Transylvania  and  of  the  Roumanian  district  of  the  Banat  would 
abolish  the  unfavourable  shape  of  the  kingdom,  and  would  round 
it  off  into  a  shapely  block.  The  leading  men  of  Roumania  have 
no  intention  wantonly  to  attack  Austria-Hungary  and  to  acquire 
the  Roumanian  districts  by  force.  At  the  same  time,  they  do  not 
\\ish  to  see  these  districts  denationalised.  Therefore,  they  are 
resolved  to  give  to  their  brethren  in  Hungary  an  opportunity  of 
joining  the  Kingdom  of  Roumania,  should  they  desire  such  a 
reunion.  The  accession  of  the  Roumanian  territories  of  Hungary 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  Kingdom  of  Roumania.  Besides,  it 
would  result  in  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
Roumanians  of  Transylvania,  who  are  kept  in  poverty  and 
ignorance  by  the  ruling  Magyars. 

The  Roumanian  statesmen  seem  determined  to  claim  the 
Roumanian  districts  of  Hungary  in  the  event  of  Austria- 
Hungary’s  dissolution,  for  they  could  obviously  not  allow  these 
districts  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  another  nation.  Roumania  is, 
therefore,  in  a  position  similar  to  that  occupied  by  Italy.  If 
the  Roumanians  wish  to  advance  a  claim  on  the  Unredeemed 
Roumanian  provinces,  they  had  better  do  so  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  Roumanians  have  been  allowed  to  take  a  piece  of  Bulgarian 
territory  without  firing  a  shot,  but  Russia  will  scarcely  counten¬ 
ance  a  similar  policy  on  Roumania’s  part  with  regard  to  Transyl¬ 
vania,  and  Roumania  cannot  seriously  expect  to  make  an  enormous 
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conquest  at  the  cost  of  floods  of  Russian  blood.  The  present  war 
is  waged  tor  the  liberation  of  the  subject  nationalities.  Russia, 
with  her  immense  territories,  can  well  afford  to  be  generous.  If 
she  is  wise,  she  will  offer  Roumania  the  recession  of  Bessarabia 
after  a  successful  war.  That  step  should  cause  Roumania  to  take 
the  part  of  the  Allies  without  delay. 

Turkey  is  getting  restive.  For  a  decade  she  has  been  Germany’s 
tool,  and  she  has  been  mesmerised  to  such  an  extent  by  her 
German  advisers  that  she  seems  resolved  to  attack  the  Entente 
Powers.  She  has  mobilised  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  and 
has  apparently  collected  some  on  the  Egyptian  frontier,  with  a 
view  to  seizing  the  Suez  Canal.  She  is  apparently  strengthening 
her  position  on  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  with  the  help 
of  German  engineers  and  artillerists,  and  she  seems  to  be  con¬ 
templating  an  attack  upon  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
assistance  of  the  two  German  warships  w'hich  she  has  lately 
received. 

It  is  asserted  in  well-informed  circles  that  arrangements  for 
mutual  support  in  certain  contingencies  have  been  concluded 
between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  As  Bulgaria  separates  Serbia  and 
Roumania  from  Turkey,  a  Turkish  army  could  attack  Serbia  and 
Roumania  in  the  rear  only  with  Bulgaria’s  consent  and  assistance. 
However,  it  must  be  doubted  whether  Bulgaria  will,  at  the  critical 
moment,  be  found  ready  to  act  on  Turkey’s  side,  notwithstanding 
the  agreements  which  she  may  have  concluded  with  that  Power. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  appear 
to  have  received  serious  warnings  from  the  Entente  Powers. 
Turkey  was  apparently  assured  of  the  benevolent  support  of  the 
Allies  should  she  keep  neutral,  and  Bulgaria  seems  to  have  been 
told  that  neutrality  on  her  part  would  be  rewarded  by  a  revision 
of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  and  by  the  restitution  of  some  of  the 
territories  which  she  had  lost  in  the  second  Balkan  War  through 
her  own  fault.  While  Turkey  may  be  driven  into  a  suicidal  war 
by  short-sighted  passion,  Bulgaria  will  more  likely  be  swayed  by 
reason,  and  she  may  be  expected  to  follow  a  policy  which  promises 
to  be  most  profitable  to  her.  She  is  not  likely  to  be  found  on  the 
losing  side.  If  Bulgaria  should,  nevertheless,  attack  Serbia  or 
Roumania,  she  will  have  to  bear  the  consequences.  In  the  event 
of  a  victory  of  the  Entente  Powers,  Bulgaria  w^ould  no  doubt  be 
most  severely  punished.  A  Greater  Serbia  and  a  Greater 
Roumania  would  between  them  take  most  Bulgarian  territory. 
The  history  of  Bulgaria  would  be  at  an  end. 

The  Turkish  Empire,  like  the  Austrian  Empire,  is  not  inhabited 
by  a  single  nation,  but  by  a  number  of  nationalities  which  are 
kept  together  by  fear,  by  the  sword.  Turkey  has  been  saved 
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from  anniliilatioii  by  the  Concert  of  Europe  in  the  past.  If  that 
country  attacks  the  European  Concert  at  the  bidding  of  (ierniany 
and  Austria-Hungary,  its  end  will  have  come.  The  Turkish 
Empire  will  be  cut  up.  The  different  nationalities  composing  it 
will  be  given  their  liberty  and  independence.  Constantinople  will 
no  longer  remain  Turkish,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Question  of 
Constantinople  will  not  give  rise  to  differences  among  the  Great 
Powers.  That  has  been  provided  for. 

If  Turkey  should  attack  Eussia  in  the  Black  Sea,  or  if  she 
should  attack  Eoumania  or  Serbia  in  conjunction  with  Bulgaria, 
Greece  would  presumably  be  drawn  into  the  war.  At  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Balkan  War  the  Greeks  received  the  islands  of  Chios 
and  Mitylene,  which  are  situated  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  which  are  inhabited  exclusively  by  Greeks.  Turkey  protested 
against  this  arrangement,  and  proceeded  to  persecute  the  Greeks 
on  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor.  Many  were  massacred.  Tens 
of  thousands  were  driven  out  of  their  homes.  As  the  coast  districts 
of  Asia  Minor  are  inhabited  by  large  numbers  of  Greeks,  and  as 
the  Turks  have  shown  their  hostility  to  the  Greeks,  Turkey’s 
intervention  would  presumably  lead  to  an  attack  by  Greece  upon 
Turkey.  Before  long  the  armies  of  Holland,  Italy,  Eoumania, 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  perhaps  of  Bulgaria  also,  may  be  drawn  into 
the  war.  Before  long  the  war  may  almost  become  a  pan-European 
war,  and  it  may  extend  considerably  further  than  the  limits 
of  Europe. 

The  present  war  is  not  merely  a  war  betw'een  two  Powers  or 
between  two  groups  of  Powers.  It  is  not  merely  a  war  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  map  of  Europe.  It  is  a  war  between  two 
principles,  the  principle  of  Eight  and  the  principle  of  Might,  and 
it  is  a  war  waged  for  the  domination  of  the  world.  In  1866 
Prussia  attacked  Austria  with  the  intention  of  acquiring  pre¬ 
dominance  in  Germany,  and  she  succeeded.  In  1870  she  attacked 
France  with  a  view  to  conquering  predominance  in  Europe,  and 
she  succeeded  once  more.  Now  Germany  has  attacked  France 
and  Eussia  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  mastery  of  the  world. 
All  nations  are  vitally  interested  in  Germany’s  failure.  By  the 
massacres  and  brutalities  of  which  she  has  been  guilty,  she  has 
revealed  her  true  character  to  the  world.  By  her  unscrupulousness 
and  by  her  disregard  of  treaties  and  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  she 
has  become  hostis  liumani  generis.  All  nations,  and  especially 
all  democratic  nations,  must  desire  that  Germany  should  be 
defeated. 

In  the  present  war  Germany  has  not  only  violated  the  treaty 
securing  Belgium’s  neutrality,  to  which  she  had  set  her  signature 
many  years  ago,  but  she  has  also  violated  the  stipulations  of  the 
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Hague  Convention  of  1907  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  on  land,  to  which  she  had  placed  her  seal  and  signature  only 
recently.  All  the  irregularities  and  atrocities  which  Germany  has 
perpetrated  are  opposed  not  only  to  the  unwritten  law  of  humanity, 
but  even  to  the  written  law  of  war  evolved  with  Germany’s 
collaboration  at  the  Hague.  How  grossly  Germany  has  violated 
the  International  Convention  of  1907  will  be  seen  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotations  taken  from  that  instrument  :  — 

Article  2. — “The  inhabitants  of  a  territory  not  under  occupation,  who, 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  spontaneously  take  up  arms  to  resist  the 
invading  troops  without  having  had  time  to  organise  themselves  .  .  .  shall 
be  regarded  as  belligerents  if  they  carry  arms  openly,  and  if  they  respect 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war.” 

Article  3. — “The  armed  forces  of  the  belligerents  may  consist  of  com¬ 
batants  and  non-combatants.  In  the  case  of  capture  by  the  enemy,  both 
have  the  right  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.” 

Article  4. — “  Prisoners  of  war  are  in  the  power  of  the  hostile  Government, 
but  not  of  the  individuals  or  corps  who  capture  them.  They  must  be 
humanely  treated.  All  their  personal  belongings,  except  arms,  horses,  and 
military  papers,  remain  their  property.” 

Article  22. — “Belligerents  have  not  got  an  unlimited  right  as  to  the  choice 
of  means  of  injuring  the  enemy.” 

.Article  28. — “  It  is  particularly  forbidden  to  employ  poison  or  poisoned 
weapons;  to  kill  or  wound  by  treachery  individuals  belonging  to  the  hostile 
nation  or  army;  to  kill  or  wound  an  enemy  who,  having  laid  down  his 
arms,  or  no  longer  having  means  of  defence,  has  surrendered  at  discretion; 
to  declare  that  no  quarter  will  be  given;  to  employ  arms,  projectiles,  or 
materials  calculated  to  cause  unnecessary  sufferings;  to  make  an  improper 
use  of  the  flag  of  truce,  of  the  national  flag,  or  of  the  military  insignia  and 
uniform  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  of  the  distinctive  sign  of  the  Geneva 
Convention;  to  destroy  or  seize  enemy  property,  unless  such  destruction 
or  seizure  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  war.  ...  A 
belligerent  is  likewise  forbidden  to  compel  the  subjects  of  the  hostile  party 
to  take  part  in  the  operations  of  war  directed  against  their  own  country, 
even  if  they  were  in  the  service  of  the  belligerent  before  the  commencement 
of  war.” 

Article  25. — “  The  attack  or  bombardment,  by  any  means  whatever,  of 
undefended  towns,  villages,  dwellings,  or  buildings  is  forbidden.” 

Article  27. — “In  sieges  and  bombardments  all  necessary  steps  must  be 
taken  to  spare,  as  far  as  possible,  buildings  dedicated  to  public  worship, 
art,  science,  or  charitable  purposes,  historic  monuments,  hospitals,  and 
places  where  the  sick  and  wounded  are  collected,  provided  they  are  not 
being  used  at  the  time  for  military  purposes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  besieged 
to  indicate  such  buildings  or  places  by  distinctive  or  visible  signs,  which 
shall  be  notified  to  the  enemy  beforehand.” 

Article  28. — “  The  giving  over  to  pillage  of  a  town  or  place,  even  when 
taken  by  assault,  is  forbidden.” 

Article  46. — “Family  honour  and  rights,  individual  life,  and  private 
property,  as  well  as  religious  convictions  and  worship,  must  be  respected. 
Private  property  may  not  be  confiscated.” 

-Article  47. — “Pillage  is  expressly  forbidden.” 
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Article  50. — “No  collective  penalty,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
inflicted  upon  the  population  on  account  of  the  acts  of  individuals  for  which 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  collectively  responsible.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  Germany  has  violated  all  these  Articles, 
although  she  signed  them  unconditionally.  With  similar  un¬ 
scrupulousness  she  has  broken  the  stipulations  of  the  Hague 
Convention  of  1907  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
Powers.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  : — 

Article  1. — “The  territory  of  neutral  Powers  is  inviolable.” 

Article  2. — “  Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  move  troops  or  convoys,  whether 
of  munitions  of  war  or  of  supplies,  across  the  territory  of  a  neutral  Power.” 

Article  10. — “  The  fact  of  a  neutral  Power  resisting,  even  by  force,  attempts 
to  violate  its  neutrality  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  act.” 

The  extracts  given  do  not  require  comment.  They  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  Germany  has  not  merely  broken  a  single  law  or 
a  few  laws,  but  that  she  has  broken  all  the  laws  which  she  found 
inconvenient.  The  only  law  which  Germany  recognises  is  the 
law  of  force  and  her  owm  advantage. 

The  lawlessness  and  tyranny  of  Germany  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  European  concern,  but  is  one  of  world-wide  importance. 
Germany’s  unscrupulousness  and  disregard  of  all  human  laws 
may  in  course  of  time  force  even  those  nations  to  take  part  in 
the  war  against  Germany  which  are  at  present  most  anxious  to 
observe  an  unconditional  neutrality.  No  individual  and  no  nation 
can  be  expected  to  abstain  from  action  when  confronted  with  crime. 
The  United  States,  which  before  long  may  be  the  only  Great 
Power  at  peace,  may  at  last  be  forced  to  intervene  in  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  of  their  own  security.  To  the  United  States 
the  existence  of  a  powerful  England  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest. 
Great  Britain  separates  the  great  Eepublic  from  the  militarism 
of  Europe.  If  Germany  should  be  victorious,  she  would  dominate 
not  only  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  the  world.  With  Great 
Britain’s  disappearance  as  a  Great  Power  Germany  would  become 
America’s  immediate  neighbour.  Her  fleets  and  transports  could 
safely  undertake  an  attack  upon  the  great  Eepublic.  An  Austro- 
German  Empire  stretching  from  Havre  or  Cherbourg  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  lands  beyond  the  Bosphorus,  would  be  all- 
pow'erful.  For  the  security  of  the  United  States  an  efficient 
counterpoise  to  Germany  is  needed.  Otherwise  the  German 
fleets  may  before  long  enter  upon  the  task  of  demolishing  the 
last  bulwark  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  and  of  democracy.  Exactly 
as  a  world-alliance  had  to  be  formed  against  the  tyranny  of 
Napoleon  I.,  a  greater  world-alliance  may  have  to  be  formed 
against  the  danger  of  seeing  the  devastators  of  Louvain,  Termonde 
and  Eheims  rule  the  world.  Fabricius. 


TO  OUK  DEAD. 


Sleep  well,  heroic  souls,  in  silence  sleep. 

Lapped  in  the  circling  arms  of  kindly  death  ! 

No  ill  can  vex  your  slumbers,  no  foul  breath 
Of  slander,  hate,  derision  mar  the  deep 
Bepose  that  holds  you  close.  Your  kinsmen  reap 
The  harvest  you  have  sown,  while  each  man  saith 
“So  would  I  choose,  when  danger  threateneth. 

Let  my  death  be  as  theirs.”  We  dare  not  weep. 


For  you  have  scaled  the  starry  heights  of  fame. 
Nor  ever  shrunk  from  peril  and  distress 
In  fight  undaunted  for  the  conqueror’s  prize ; 
Therefore  your  death,  engirt  with  loveliness 
Of  simple  service  done  for  England’s  name. 
Shall  shine  like  beacon-stars  of  sacrifice. 


W.  L.  Courtney. 


THE  FULL  VALUE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  ALLIANCE. 


Let  us  face  the  realities  of  the  situation  and  give  up  cherishing 
illusions.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  public  opinion,  the  country 
does  not  yet  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  it  is 
engaged,  or  realise  the  fact  that  it  is  only  now  commencing. 
While  the  new  levies  are  being  slowly  turned  into  an  army  fit 
to  take  the  field,  let  us  calmly  consider  the  main  facts  of  the 
lx)sition  as  it  confronts  us,  for  it  is  one  that  calls  for  serious  thought 
and  not  the  frivolous  exultation  shown  at  each  trivial  advantage 
as  a  sort  of  set-off  against  much  disaster. 

Belgium  has  done  its  duty,  but  both  its  army  and  its  fortresses 
have  disappeared  and  count  no  longer.  France  has  resisted  nobly 
where  the  fighting  has  been  heaviest,  but  her  losses  have  been 
extremely  heavy.  The  British  Army  has  also  lost  heavily,  but, 
revived  by  a  constant  flow  of  reinforcements  and  by  the  Indian 
contingent,  it  is  now  in  considerably  greater  strength  than  it  was 
at  the  end  of  August ;  but  it  is  still  only  a  little  army  compared  to 
the  German  hosts  of  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000  men 
arrayed  in  the  western  theatre  of  the  war,  from  the  Swiss  frontier 
at  Basle  to  Ostend.  If  we  take  the  most  favourable  view  of  that 
position,  we  cannot  hope  for  more  than  that  the  Anglo-French 
troops  will  succeed  in  keeping  a  line  some  distance  north  and 
east  of  Paris.  There  is  no  chance  of  liberating  Belgium  until  a 
*new  British  army  of  at  least  half  a  million  men  has  been  trained, 
armed  and  pronounced  equal  to  the  duty  of  proceeding  to  the 
front.  When  will  that  be?  Hopeful  persons  say  next  spring; 
others  less  optimistic  opine  that  the  new  Kitchener  army  will 
be  continuously  drained  of  its  best  elements  by  having  to  feed 
Marshal  French’s  force  with  driblets.  At  all  events,  no  one  now 
predicts  that  the  Anglo-French  Army  under  the  supreme  command 
of  General  Joffre  will  be  able  to  free  Belgium  and  advance  beyond 
the  line  of  the  Vosges  within  the  next  few  months. 

In  these  circumstances,  expectation  turned  to  Russia.  She  was 
to  accomplish  marvellous  and  impossible  things,  and  to  reach 
Berlin  before  the  New  Year.  There  was  never  the  slightest 
justification  for  such  an  opinion,  but  it  w^as  generally  held,  even 
by  military  experts.  Russia  has  done  very  well,  and  eventually 
her  blows  will  tell  most  in  the  final  settlement,  but  she  cannot 
walk  through  the  four  million  Germans  and  Austrians  before  her 
as  if  they  were  mere  paper.  Next  spring,  and  not  before,  she 
will  be  ready  to  garner  the  fruits  of  her  gigantic  efforts  and  losses. 
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Our  concern  is  to  avert  disaster  in  Western  Europe  during  the  next 
six  months.  It  is  utter  madness  to  think  for  a  moment  that  it 
will  not  be  a  stupendous  task,  imposing  upon  us  the  need  to  spare 
no  effort  and  to  submit  to  every  sacrifice  to  reach  the  stage  when 
we  can  say  with  confidence  that  the  end  draws  near. 

Let  us  look  at  the  position  for  a  moment  from  the  German  side. 
The  Germans  have  not  accomplished  all  they  expected,  but  they 
have  succeeded  far  better  than  is  sometimes  admitted.  Belgium 
wiped  out  for  the  moment,  much  of  Northern  France  occupied, 
German  armies  fed  by  the  ruin  and  waste  of  these  suffering 
territories,  German  treasure  augmented  by  heavy  indemnities  and 
wholesale  robbery.  That  is  a  record  of  no  inconsiderable  military 
success,  and  it  is  rendered  still  more  satisfactory  from  their  point 
of  view  by  the  fact  that  German  soil  has  been  kept  free  of  foreign 
armies — the  Eussian  advance  in  East  Prussia  seems  to  have  been 
trivial  and  transitory.  We  have  also  to  recognise  that  not  by 
coaxing  and  entreaty,  but  by  a  simple  Imperial  command  the 
whole  manhood  of  Germany  has  sprung  to  arms,  until  there  must 
be  not  fewer  than  five  million  men  in  battle  array  in  the  two 
theatres  of  war  at  the  present  time. 

What  is  the  conclusion  forced  upon  the  mind  by  a  comparison 
of  the  two  sets  of  facts?  Is  it  not  that  the  struggle  must  prove 
very  protracted,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  expelling  the 
Germans  from  Belgium  and  a  good  part  of  French  territory  during 
the  coming  six  months?  A  long  war  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is 
infinitely  worse  when  the  enemy  is  installed  within  one’s  borders. 
It  is  worst  of  all  when  that  enemy  has  ground  under  its  heel  a 
whole  nation,  as  Germany  has  done  with  the  Belgians.  We  are 
clearly  confronted  with  a  long  war,  in  which  we  trust  for  eventual 
success  to  our  superior  resources,  endurance,  and  the  co-operation 
of  our  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  But  although  w'e  retain  this 
confidence  as  to  the  ultimate  result,  we  must  remember  that  our 
Allies  have  to  go  on  suffering  in  their  persons  and  their  posses¬ 
sions  while  we  are  creating  the  army  which,  if  we  had  only 
listened  to  Lord  Eoberts,  instead  of  to  party  politicians,  we  would 
have  had  ready  to  meet  the  crisis  when  it  arrived.  The  immense 
latent  resources  of  the  British  Empire  bring  no  alleviation  to  the 
sufferings  of  Belgians  and  Frenchmen.  From  their  point  of  view 
something  of  immediate  effect  is  needed.  The  aid  that  will  clear 
Belgium  of  Germans  in  three  months  is  worth  ten  times  the 
slower  method  of  exhaustion  that  will  not  begin  to  bear  fruit  for 
the  better  part  of  another  twelvemonth. 

To  turn,  the  scale  promptly  and  completely  in  the  western 
theatre  of  the  war,  what  is  wanted  is  the  immediate  presence 
of  an  additional  army  of  250,000  men.  By  “an  army”  fully 
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trained  soldiers  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  front  at  once  and  to  fight 
on  their  arrival  is  meant,  and  there  is  only  one  country  that  can 
supply  it.  That  country  is  our  gallant  and  devoted  ally,  Japan. 
The  word  devoted  is  used  advisedly.  We  have  only  to  ask  and 
we  can  have  Japanese  co-operation  to-morrow.  The  first  doubt 
that  may  strike  the  mind  is  that  Japan  is  too  far  off.  Let  us 
remove  this  doubt  at  once.  Japan  by  the  Pacific-Canadian  route 
is  only  a  few  days  farther  away  from  the  English  Channel  than 
India.  Within  a  month  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  issuing  his 
orders,  the  Japanese  Army  would  be  in  Flanders  or  Normandy. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  proposal  very  closely,  and  above  all 
things  let  us  eliminate  the  sentiments  of  prejudice  in  this  grave 
hour  of  European  history. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  serious  reflection  on  our  state  of  utter  unpre¬ 
paredness  for  war  that  we  should  have  to  go  to  the  Far  East 
of  Asia  for  aid  in  overcoming  an  enemy  on  our  own  Continent. 
But  a  feeling  of  shame  must  not  blind  us  to  the  dictates  of 
prudence.  We  have  to  decide  what  to  do  with  the  prospect  before 
us  of  either  a  very  long  war  aggravating  enormously  the  sufferings 
of  our  Allies,  to  say  nothing  of  our  own,  or  of  abbreviating  it 
by  summoning  to  our  side  those  brave  and  loyal  Allies  who  are 
impatient  to  join  us.  Only  a  baseless  and  antiquated  prejudice 
could  counsel  hesitation,  and  the  crisis  is  far  too  grave  for  the 
indulgence  of  either  prejudice  or  hesitation.  If  we  think  of 
ourselves  alone,  our  insular  position  may  explain  and  excuse 
reluctance  to  take  this  course,  but  when  we  think  of  our  stricken 
and  sorely  tried  neighbours  we  have  no  right  to  hold  back  or  delay 
the  succour  which,  with  our  own,  will  finally  turn  the  scale. 
Without  that  succour  we  must  be  prepared  to  face  a  long  period 
of  alternating  hopes  and  fears,  varied  perhaps  by  positive  disaster. 
With  it  we  may  count  on  the  speediest  and  most  complete  triumph 
attainable.  It  is  our  extraordinary  privilege,  due  to  the  freedom 
conferred  by  our  system  of  government  and  to  our  respect  for 
“scraps  of  paper,”  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  bring  into  Europe 
the  civilised,  highly  trained,  and  formidable  forces  of  India  and 
Japan  for  the  deliverance  of  all  free  and  independent  States  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  jackboot.  We  have  brought  in  India,  with 
its  comparatively  small  army.  We  cannot  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  cause  refrain  from  exercising  our  influence  to  induce 
Japan  to  come  to  the  front.  Very  little  inducement  will  be 
necessary,  and  Japan  will  throw  into  the  scale  not  a  little  army, 
but  a  mass  which  the  Germans  will  have  to  take  into  account. 

It  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  the  Japanese,  having  no 
immediate  concern  in  European  affairs,  are  not  at  all  likely  to 
send  their  troops  to  fight  in  the  fields  of  Flanders  and  to  cross 
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the  Khine ;  and  then  perhaps  will  follow  the  practical  question, 
as  it  is  called,  What  have  they  to  gain  by  doing  so?  That  is 
the  commercial  view  of  the  matter,  but  people  who  use  this 
argument  do  not  know  the  Japanese.  They  are  moved  by  senti¬ 
ments  of  honour  and  chivalry,  and  not  by  calculations  of  greed. 
Their  friend,  their  Ally,  their  sworn  brother,  England,  asks  them 
to  come,  and  they  will  come  at  once  without  counting  the  cost 
or  waiting  to  reckon  whether  it  will  be  loss  or  gain.  The  Japanese 
alliance  is  one  of  the  chief  assets  of  the  British  Empire ;  the  time 
has  arrived  to  bring  it  into  the  general  account  for  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  a  task  that  will  confer  present  relief  and  future  security 
on  many  millions  of  people. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  Japan  is  herself  at  war  with  Germany, 
and  that  she  has  the  right  to  attack  her  wherever  she  deems  fit. 
If  she  liked  to  send  an  armada  of  her  own  to  Europe,  there  is  no 
one  with  any  right  to  stop  her,  and  certainly  neither  France  nor 
Belgium  would  look  askance  at  any  aid,  no  matter  whence  it 
came.  As  Japan’s  chief  desire  and  ambition  is  to  gain  a  prominent 
place  among  the  Great  Powers  not  of  Asia,  but  of  the  world,  the 
possibility  of  military  action  in  Europe  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  the  Headquarters  Staff  at  Tokio,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
all  is  ready  for  the  execution  of  a  clear  and  well-conceived  plan. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  the  route  through  Eussia  was  in  favour  of 
such  a  project,  but  the  Eussian  railways  are  fully  occupied  with 
the  conveyance  of  their  own  troops  and  supplies,  and  moreover 
Eussia  has  no  need  of  troops.  The  conclusion  is  unavoidable 
that  the  Pacific  and  Canada  provide  the  best,  shortest,  and  most 
secure  route  for  a  Japanese  army  coming  to  Europe.  It  is  wanted, 
too,  not  on  the  Vistula,  but  the  Meuse. 

While  Japan  would  not  make  any  bargain,  offering  her  co¬ 
operation  in  a  large  spirit  and  with  the  sympathy  of  a  true 
comrade,  it  would  be  hurtful  to  our  feelings  and  to  our  Allies 
also  to  accept  such  aid  without  her  receiving  some  definite  reward 
and  share  in  the  spoils  of  victory.  We  could  none  of  us  let  her 
return  empty-handed  after  so  signal  a  service,  and  yet  there  might 
be  some  embarrassment  in  fixing  upon  a  suitable  and  attainable 
reward.  It  would  be  better  to  fix  it  beforehand,  and  the  following 
suggestion  might  provide  a  solution  that  would  be  generally 
acceptable.  Japan  could  be  assured  the  reversion  to  German  East 
Africa.  That  would  give  her  a  fine  colony  still  in  the  making, 
and  a  vent  for  her  activities  in  a  scene  far  removed  from  Australian 
and  American  susceptibilities.  For  the  States  holding  territory 
in  the  Congo  basin,  which  are  France,  Belgium,  and  Portugal, 
Japan  would  be  a  far  preferable  neighbour  to  Germany.  Their 
Governments  would  not  hesitate  to  become  parties  to  a  convention 
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admitting  Japan  to  take  her  place  in  Equatorial  Africa  as  her 
reward  for  supporting  the  common  cause. 

The  dispatch  of  250,000  first-line  troops  would  be  not  merely 
quite  within  the  compass  of  Japan’s  immediately  available 
strength,  but  really  a  small  effort  on  her  part.  Certainly  the 
voyage  across  the  Pacific  is  considerably  longer  than  that  to  the 
Leaoutung  peninsula  in  1904 ;  but  it  is  secure  from  hostile  cruisers, 
and,  as  the  conveyance  of  the  Indian  contingent  has  proved,  the 
transport  of  large  bodies  of  troops  for  great  distances  by  water 
is  no  longer  such  a  marvellous  feat  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago. 

The  fundamental  objection  that  many  persons  will  feel  to  the 
introduction  of  Asiatics  in  a  European  quarrel  has  been  alluded 
to.  It  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned  prejudices  that  will  not  hold 
water  in  these  days.  Keep  Asia  out  of  it,  say  these  narrow¬ 
minded  persons,  but  they  forget  that  Asia  has  a  right  to  her  say 
in  the  matter.  Germany  is  fighting  not  merely  for  hegemony  in 
Europe,  but  for  colonies  and  tropical  possessions.  Were  she  to  win 
she  would  soon  have  her  own  way  in  the  other  continents.  Asia 
thus  cannot  be  kept  out  of  it.  India  has  been  brought  into  it, 
and  Japan  is  the  other  great  representative  of  Asia  that  possesses 
an  army  w'hich  might,  without  fear  of  the  result,  be  placed 
opposite  Prussian  regiments.  It  is  pure  folly  to  neglect  availing 
ourselves  of  such  a  valuable  source  of  strength  as  is  at  our  disposal 
through  the  loyalty  and  goodwill  of  our  Japanese  allies.  The 
Japanese  have  more  than  fulfilled  the  bold  prediction  of  Sir  Stam¬ 
ford  Eaffles  a  hundred  years  ago  that  of  all  Asiatics  the  Japanese 
were  the  most  likely  to  attain  equality  with  Europeans  in 
character  and  capacity.  They  have  attained  it,  but  what  they 
want  is  universal  recognition  of  the  fact,  and  there  is  no  better 
way  to  accomplish  this  object  than  by  taking  a  glorious  part  in 
the  tremendous  struggle  which  is  rending  much  of  Europe  to 
pieces,  and  which  will  be  felt  in  its  consequences  to  the  furthest 
ends  of  the  earth  if  the  Germans  gain  the  day. 

Put  there  will  be  many  persons  to  say,  let  us  put  off  asking  the 
Japanese  for  their  aid  a  little  longer.  They  regard  it  as  taking 
some  disagreeable  medicine,  and  they  wash  to  feel  worse  by  the 
intervention  of  a  few  disasters  before  they  swallow  it.  These  are 
the  same  people  who  were  so  loud  in  their  confidence  in  German 
friendship  down  to  the  end  of  last  July.  Their  ignorance  of  the 
bitterness  of  German  hate  and  envy  was  as  complete  as  their 
self-conceit,  based  on  the  assumed  infallibility  of  their  un¬ 
informed  opinions,  was  colossal.  They  advise  inaction  because 
they  feel  that  for  England  to  have  to  utilise  Japanese  aid  is  the 
final  evidence  needed  to  convict  the  Government  of  reckless  im¬ 
providence  and  incompetence  in  providing  for  the  national  safety. 
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But  are  great  national  interests  to  be  jeopardised  for  the  sake 
of  attempting  to  save  the  reputations  of  a  few  second-rate  states¬ 
men?  At  this  moment  we  can  invite  Japanese  aid  without 
humiliation.  They  will  come  in  as  useful  and  valued  coadjutors. 
We  call  on  the  Japanese  because  their  intervention  will  simplify 
and  accelerate  the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem.  That  is  the 
present  position,  but  it  may  easily  change  for  the  worse.  Events 
may  compel  us  to  entreat  rather  than  invite,  and  to  admit  that 
Japanese  co-operation  can  alone  save  the  situation.  Let  us  reckon 
up  the  forces  against  us ;  let  us  take  careful  stock  of  the  ruin 
of  Belgium  and  the  increasing  strain  on  France,  and  come  to  a 
prompt  and  dispassionate  conclusion.  If  we  do  this  it  is  certain 
that  the  only  possible  decision  that  will  be  come  to  is  that  military 
aid  should  not  be  rejected  from  any  quarter,  and  the  only  quarter 
from  which  it  can  come  in  the  necessary  proportions  is  Japan. 

Let  us  try  to  take  stock  of  the  present  situation  on  the  two 
opposite  hypotheses  as  to  what  the  near  future  may  have  in  store 
for  us.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  assume,  as  we  all  hope,  that 
tilings  go  well  and  that  a  marked  improvement  takes  place  in 
the  progress  of  the  war.  Many  persons  would  then  exclaim  : 
“Why  have  you  sent  for  the  Japanese?  They  w'ere  not  wanted.” 
These  are  the  persons  who  put  off  action  till  the  eleventh  hour, 
then  get  in  a  panic  and  do  silly  and  useless  things.  When  it  is  too 
late  the  country  which  has  accepted  and  follows  such  guides  wakes 
up  to  the  truth  and  finds  itself  on  the  verge  of  destruction. 

If  things  go  well,  what  will  be  the  position?  France  will  be 
cleared  of  the  invader,  but  Metz,  Strasburg,  and  the  Ehine  will 
not  less  completely  than  at  present  bar  her  advance.  Belgium 
may  see  part  of  her  soil  liberated,  but  Germany  has  prepared  a 
strong  defensive  position  based  on  Liege,  Namur,  and  Antwerp, 
which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  force  without  superior  numbers. 
Behind  those  positions  lies  the  strongly  fortified  line  of  the  Rhine. 
As  Lord  Roberts,  who  knows  his  subject,  has  said  :  “The  greatest 
difficulties  will  present  themselves  when  we  get  into  Germany.” 
The  statement  that  the  Japanese  will  not  have  been  wanted 
because  a  few  victories  have  fallen  to  our  share,  and  because  a 
material  advance  may  have  been  made  in  the  territories  now 
occupied  by  German  troops,  will  not  bear  a  moment’s  calm  ex¬ 
amination.  In  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  aid  of 
Japan  must  be  useful  in  finally  turning  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
Allies,  and  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy  end. 

But  the  other  hypothesis  cannot  be  excluded.  Things  may  not 
go  well,  the  situation  may  become  critical,  the  Germans,  once 
they  hold  the  Russians  in  check  for  the  winter,  will  transfer  half 
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a  million  men,  or  possibly  more,  to  the  western  theatre  of  war 
and  perhaps  once  more  Paris  will  be  menaced.  No  prudent  states¬ 
man  or  military  man  in  authority  can  exclude  these  possibilities 
from  his  calculations.  Then  the  Japanese  intervention  will  be 
recognised  as  having  been  the  one  measure  that  could  have  been 
taken  to  baffle  the  German  plans  and  to  arrest  them  on  the 
threshold  of  consummation.  Take  whichever  view  one  likes,  let 
the  position  of  affairs  be  what  it  may  in  December,  the  arrival  of 
250,000  Japanese  troops  in  Europe  in  that  month  must  not  only  be 
conducive  to  the  Allies’  success  and  the  shortening  of  the  war, 
but  it  may  provide  the  one  safeguard  left  to  avert  misfortune. 

In  such  a  situation  as  the  present  prompt  decisions  are  required. 
The  forces  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Germany  for  the  baffling  of 
her  scheme  to  attain  universal  power  by  smashing  her  rivals  cannot 
be  too  many  or  too  powerful.  There  are  many  neutral  Powers  still 
looking  on  who  ought  to  throw  themselves  into  the  fray,  for  their 
fate,  too,  lies  in  the  cauldron  that  Germany  has  stirred  up,  but  they 
have  none  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Italy,  any  great  military 
resources.  But  Japan  is  not  only  a  first-class  military  State,  she  is 
also  a  belligerent.  There  is  nothing  would  give  her  soldiers  greater 
satisfaction  than  to  cross  bayonets  with  the  detestable  Germans, 
and  the  only  obstacle  in  the  v^ay  of  realising  their  desire  is  the 
reluctance  of  the  British  Government  to  invite  them  to  join  in. 

That  reluctance  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  cry 
of  agony  that  has  gone  forth  from  Belgium,  and  of  the  need  in 
France  for  a  decisive  turn  in  the  fortunes  of  the  hard-fought 
struggle.  We  must  think  of  our  Allies  and  their  losses,  and  we 
must  apply  all  the  succour  and  assuagement  that  our  exceptional 
position  and  resources  allow  us  to  provide.  We  have  given  them 
the  aid  of  probably  the  finest  British  army  ever  arrayed  in  line  of 
battle.  We  are  preparing  other  forces.  We  have  summoned  India 
and  our  Colonies  to  support  us.  But  all  these  may  not  suffice  to 
turn  the  scale  against  the  German  masses  with  sufficient  prompti¬ 
tude.  From  our  Allies’  point  of  view,  immediate  success  is  essen¬ 
tial.  There  must  be  some  relief  at  once  for  their  sufferings  and 
sacrifices.  By  an  extraordinary  dispensation  of  Providence  it  lies 
within  the  power  and  at  the  hand  of  England  to  apply  the  remedy. 
She  has  but  to  beckon,  and  on  the  signal  a  race  of  heroes,  and, 
what  is  more,  of  trained  soldiers,  will  hasten  under  the  banner  of 
the  Rising  Sun  to  cast  their  sword  into  the  scales  against  German 
tyranny  and  Hohenzollern  ambition.  If  the  message  is  not  sent 
we  shall  have  neglected  to  do  all  we  could  and  ought  to  have  done 
for  those  brave  Allies  who  stood  in  the  path  of  German  aggression, 
and  who  have  suffered  losses  that  can  never  be  repaired. 

En  Vedette. 


THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  “MACBETH”— II. 

I. 

In  my  previous  paper  I  discussed  the  essential  meaning  of 
witchcraft,  which  subscribes  to  a  total  perversion  of  moral  order, 
accepting  evil  for  its  good,  Satan  for  its  God.  We  of  a  later 
age  may  find  this  perversion  frantic  when  put  into  practice  by 
monarchs  and  statesmen,  a  vapid  imposture  when  professed  by 
ignorant  old  women ;  and  the  old  women  no  longer  terrify  us. 
Civilised  men  have  made  that  advance.  But  we  still  listen  to 
philosophers  who  preach  the  infernal  doctrine,  wearing  beards  : — 

“You  should  be  women. 

And  yet  your  beards  forbid  us  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so." 

“You  see,  my  friend,”  says  Goldsmith’s  Citizen  of  the  World, 
“there  is  nothing  so  ridiculous  that  has  not  at  some  time  been 
said  by  some  philosopher.”  Nor  can  a  generation  which  has  lived 
from  the  Ems  telegram  to  1914  and  played  meanwhile  with  a  later 
German  philosophy  invented  to  excuse  what  Bismarck’s  forgery 
typified,  maintain  that  the  dream  of  winning  all  things  by  sub¬ 
stituting  evil  for  good  has  lost  all  power  to  hallucinate  the  intellect, 
even  the  strong  intellect. 

At  any  rate,  the  mass  of  Elizabethans,  for  whom  Shakespeare 
wrote,  firmly  believed  that  old  women  could  subscribe  to  this 
devil’s  doctrine,  and  could  impress  it  upon  their  betters;  and  no 
one  v^ho  has  studied  (or  felt)  the  subtle  whisperings  of  super¬ 
stition  will  doubt  that,  of  the  audience  in  the  Globe  Theatre, 
a  majority  even  of  those  few  who  scoffed  at  witchcraft  would  be 
haunted  by  a  fear  that,  after  all,  “there  might  be  something  in  it,” 
as  we  say. 

So  let  us  return  to  the  Chronicle  from  which  Shakespeare  drew 
his  story.  Holinshed  relates  that  Macbeth  and  Banquo  “went 
sporting  by  the  way  together  without  any  companies  save  only 
themselves,  passing  the  roades  and  fieldes,  when  sodenly,  in  the 
middes  of  a  launde,  there  met  them  3  women  in  strange  and 
ferly  apparell,  resembling  creatures  of  an  elder  world”;  and  he 
adds  that  by  common  opinion  these  women  “were  eyther  the 
weird  sisters,  that  is  (as  ye  would  say)  y®  Goddesses  of  destinee, 
or  else  some  Nimphes  or  Faeries.” 

Now  here  (I  make  bold  to  say)  is  a  passage  upon  which  any  man 
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skilled  in  imaginative  writing  would  seize  by  instinct  and  at  once. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  labour  the  point  that  Shakespeare  would 
probably  have  seized  on  it,  since  we  know  that,  in  fact,  he  did. 

None  the  less,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  suggest  how  the  mind 
of  a  practical  dramatist  would  operate.  Let  me  guess,  therefore, 
that  his  mind  would  w'ork  somewhat  in  this  way.  He  would 
say  to  himself  :  “I  have  to  handle  a  murder,  which  is,  by  its 
nature,  a  deed  of  darkness.  Here,  to  my  hand,  is  a  passage  which 
(whether  I  can  find  or  not  in  it  the  motive  of  my  drama)  already 
drapes  it  in  the  supernatural,  and  so  in  mystery — which  lies  next 
door  to  darkness.” 

II. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  how  constantly  Shakespeare  uses  dark¬ 
ness  to  aid  the  effect  of  his  tragedies  upon  the  spectator.  In 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  his  first,  the  tragic  action  really  starts  under 
a  moonlit  balcony  and  ends  in  a  vaulted  tomb.  Of  the  four 
tragedies  by  general  consent  preferred  as  greatest,  Hamlet  opens 
on  the  dark  battlements  of  Elsinore,  with  a  colloquy  in  whispers, 
such  as  night  constrains,  between  sentinels  who  report  a  ghost 
visiting  their  watch ;  Othello  opens  with  a  mutter  of  voices  in  a 
dark  street,  and  ends  by  a  bedside  lit  by  one  candle ;  the  total 
impression  of  Lear  is  of  a  dark  heath  upon  which  three  or  four 
men  wander  blindly,  lit  only  at  intervals  by  flashes  from  the 
dark  elements ;  and  the  physical  blindness  of  Gloucester  enhances 
our  sense  of  impotent  moral  groping.  On  Macbeth  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  Dr.  Bradley  :  — 

“  Darkness,  we  may  even  say  blackness,  broods  over  this  tragedy.  It 's 
remarkable  that  almost  all  the  scenes  which  at  once  recur  to  the  memory 
take  place  either  at  night  or  in  some  dark  spot.  The  vision  of  the  dagger, 
the  murder  of  Duncan,  the  murder  of  Banquo,  the  sleep-walking  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  all  come  in  night  scenes.  The  witches  dance  in  the  thick  air 
of  a  storm,  or  ‘  black  and  midnight  hags  ’  receive  Macbeth  in  a  cavern. 
The  blackness  of  night  is  to  the  hero  a  thing  of  fear,  even  of  horror;  and 
that  which  he  feels  becomes  the  spirit  of  the  play.  The  faint  glimmerings 
of  the  western  sky  at  twilight  are  here  menacing  :  it  is  the  hour  when  the 
traveller  hastens  to  reach  safety  in  his  inn,  and  when  Banquo  rides  home¬ 
ward  to  meet  his  assassins  :  the  hour  when  ‘  light  thickens,’  when  ‘  night’s 
black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse,’  when  the  wolf  begins  to  howl,  and 
the  owl  to  scream,  and  withered  murder  steals  forth  to  his  work.  Macbeth 
bids  the  stars  hide  their  fires  that  his  ‘  black  ’  desires  may  be  concealed ; 
Lady  Macbeth  calls  on  thick  night  to  come,  palled  in  the  dunnest  smoke 
of  hell.  The  moon  is  down  and  no  stars  shine  when  Banquo,  dreading 
the  dreams  of  the  coming  night,  goes  unwillingly  to  bed,  and  leaves 
Macbeth  to  wait  for  the  summons  of  the  little  bell.  When  the  neit  day 
should  dawn,  its  light  is  ‘  strangled,’  and  ‘  darkness  does  the  face  of 
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earth  entomb.’  In  the  whole  drama  the  sun  seems  to  shine  only  twice  : 
first,  in  the  beautiful  but  ironical  passage  where  Duncan  sees  the  swallows 
flitting  round  the  castle  of  death;  and  afterwards,  when  at  the  close  the 
avenging  army  gathers  to  rid  the  earth  of  its  shame.  Of  the  many  slighter 
touches  w'hich  deepen  this  effect  I  notice  only  one.  The  failure  of  nature 
in  Lady  Macbeth  is  marked  by  her  fear  of  darkness;  ‘  she  has  light  by 
her  continually.’  And  in  the  one  phrase  of  fear  that  escapes  her  lips  even 
in  sleep,  it  is  of  the  darkness  of  the  place  of  torment  that  she  speaks.” 

“Hell  is  murky.”  Yes,  and  upon  the  crucial  test  of  the  guilty 
king’s  soul  in  Hamlet — the  play-scene — what  is  the  cry? — 

Kino  :  Give  me  some  light — away  1 

All:  Lights,  lights,  lights  I 

What,  again,  is  the  scene  that  gives  quality  to  Julius  Ccesar 
but  the  brooding  night  in  Brutus’  garden?  What,  again  (to  go 
back  among  the  plays),  retrieves  The  Merchant  of  Venice  from 
tragedy — from  the  surcharged  air  of  the  trial  scene — to  comedy, 
but  the  fifth  act,  with  placid  night  shimmering  towards  dawn, 
and  the  birds  starting  to  sing  in  the  shrubberies  as  Portia,  mistress 
of  the  house  and  the  play,  says  in  four  words  what  concludes  all? — 

“It  is  almost  morning.” 

That  Shakespeare  saw  the  play  in  darkness,  no  one  who  has 
studied  it  can  have  any  doubt  at  all. 

He  saw  the  whole  thing  in  darkness,  or  at  best  in  the  murk 
light  of  the  Scottish  highlands.  He  saw  it  (as  the  play  proves) 
a  thing  of  night.  Now,  always  and  everlastingly,  amongst  men, 
as  day  typifies  sight  and  sanity,  night  typifies  blindness,  lost 
bearings,  doubt  between  good  and  evil.  In  the  night-time  murder 
stalks,  witches  ride ;  men  doubt  of  God  in  their  dreams — doubt 
even,  lying  awake — and  wait  for  dawn  to  bring  reassurance. 

In  darkness — in  a  horror  of  darkness  only — can  one  mistake 
and  follow  evil  for  good. 


III. 

So,  as  I  reason,  Shakespeare  saw  his  chance.  I  am  weary  of 
commentators  who  dispute  whether  his  Witches  were  real  Witches 
or  Fates,  or  what-not.  Schiller,  as  we  know’,  adapted  Macbeth ; 
and  Schiller  was  a  poet ;  but  Schiller  was  no  Shakespeare,  and  by 
philosophising  Shakespeare’s  witches,  as  by  other  means,  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  Macbeth  remarkably  unlike  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth. 
When  he  came  to  the  knocking  at  the  gate,  Schiller  omitted  the 
Porter — in  deference  (I  believe)  to  the  genteel  taste  of  his  age — 
and  substituted  a  Watchman,  with  a  song  to  the  rising  dawn; 
and  a  charming  song,  too,  with  the  one  draw’back  that  it  ruins 
the  great  dramatic  moment  of  the  play.  Schlegel  rates  Schiller 
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roundly  for  his  witches  ;  and  Gervinus  says  that  Schlegel’s  censure 
is  not  a  whit  too  harsh.  But  Schlegel  proceeds  to  evolve  out  of 
his  inner  consciousness  a  new  kind  of  witch  of  his  own ;  where¬ 
upon  Gervinus  says  that  Schlegel  “gives  throughout  an  oppo¬ 
site  idea  of  Shakespeare’s  meaning  ”  and  forthwith  proceeds 
in  his  turn  to  evolve  his  camel,  having  started  off  with  the 
observation  that  “the  poet,  in  the  actual  text  of  the  play,  calls 
these  beings  witches  only  derogatorily  ;  they  call  themselves  weird 
sisters.''  Profoundly  true ! — and  has  anyone,  by  the  way,  ever 
known  a  usurer  who  called  himself  a  usurer?  or  a  pandar  who 
called  himself  a  pandar?  or  a  swindler  who  called  himself  anything 
but  “  a  victim  of  circumstances  ”  ?  A  few  days  ago  some  enter¬ 
prising  firm  sent  me  a  letter  which  began  (as  I  thought  with 
gratuitous  abruptness)  “We  are  not  moneylenders” — and  went  on 
to  suggest  that  if,  however,  I  should  need  “temporary  financial 
accommodation,”  they  were  prepared  to  advance  any  sum  between 
£5  and  ^650,000. 

As  everybody  knows  who  has  studied  the  etiquette  of  traffic  with 
Satan,  it  is  the  rule  never  to  mention  the  real  name.  If  Professor 
Gervinus  had  never,  to  ponder  it,  studied  the  tale  of  Rumpel- 
stiltzkin,  he  might  at  any  rate  have  remembered  the  answer  given 
to  Macbeth’s  salutation  and  the  answer  in  Act  IV.,  Scene  1  :  — 

Macbeth  :  How  now,  you  secret,  black  and  midnight  hags? 

What  is’t  you  do? 

All  :  A  deed  without  a  name. 

— and  if  the  deed  be  nameless,  why  not  the  doer?  But  when 
a  lady  wears  a  beard  on  her  chin,  and  sails  to  Aleppo  in  a  sieve, 
and  sits  at  midnight  boiling  a  ragout  of  poisoned  entrails,  newts’ 
eyes,  frogs’  toes,  liver  of  blaspheming  Jew,  nose  of  Turk  and 
Tartar’s  lips,  finger  of  birth-strangled  babe,  to  make  a  gruel  thick 
and  slab  for  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble — if  anyone  insist  on 
my  giving  that  lady  a  name,  I  am  content  with  that  printed  in 
the  stage-direction,  and  to  call  her  “witch.” 

But  if  these  philosophising  critics  would  leave  their  talk  about 
Northern  Fates,  Norns,  Valkyries — beings  of  which  it  is  even 
possible  that,  save  for  the  hint  in  Holinshed,  Shakespeare  had 
never  heard,  and  certain  that  not  one  in  ten  of  the  Globe  audience 
had  ever  heard — and  would  turn  their  learned  attention  to  what 
Shakespeare  as  a  workman  had  to  do,  could  they  miss  seeing  that 
a  part  of  his  very  secret  of  success  lay  in  leaving  these  creatures 
vague,  the  full  extent  of  their  influence  dreadfully  indeterminate? 
Coleridge  on  this,  as  not  seldom,  has  the  right  word  :  — 

“The  Weird  Sisters  are  as  true  a  creation  of  Shakespeare’s  as  his  Ariel 
and  Caliban — fates,  furies  and  materialising  witches  being  the  elements. 
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They  are  wholly  different  from  any  representation  of  witches  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  writers,  and  yet  presented  a  sufficient  external  resemblance  to 
the  creatures  of  vulgar  prejudice  to  act  immediately  on  the  audience.  Their 
character  consists  in  the  imaginative  disconnected  from  the  good;  they 
are  the  shadowy  obscure  and  fearfully  anomalous  of  physical  nature,  the 
lawless  of  human  nature — elemental  avengers  without  sex  or  kin. 

‘  Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair; 

Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air.’  ” 

I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Suppose  that  Shakespeare  as 
a  workman  had  never  improved  on  what  Marlowe  taught. 
Suppose,  having  to  make  Macbeth  choose  evil  for  good,  he  had 
introduced  Satan,  definite,  incarnate,  as  Marlowe  did.  Suppose 
he  had  made  the  man  assign  his  soul,  by  deed  of  gift,  on  a  piece 
of  parchment  and  sign  it  with  his  blood,  as  Marlowe  made  Faustus 
do.  What  sort  of  play  would  Macbeth  be? 

But  we  know,  and  Shakespeare  has  helped  to  teach  us,  that  the 
very  soul  of  horror  lies  in  the  vague,  the  impalpable  ;  that  nothing 
in  the  world  or  out  of  it  can  so  daunt  and  cow  us  as  the  dread 
of  we  know  not  what.  Of  darkness,  again, — of  such  darkness  as 
this  tragedy  is  cast  in — we  know  that  its  menace  lies  in  suggestion 
of  the  hooded  eye  watching  us,  the  hand  feeling  to  clutch  us  by  the 
hair.  No ;  Shakespeare  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  left 
his  witches  vague. 

Can  we  not  see  that  very  vagueness  operating  on  Macbeth’s 
soul?  For  a  certainty,  standing  near  in  succession  to  the  throne, 
he  has  (before  ever  the  action  begins)  let  his  mind  run  on  his 
chances.  We  need  not  say,  with  Coleridge,  that  “he  who  wishes 
a  temporal  end  for  itself  does  in  truth  will  the  means  ” ;  but  at 
least  Macbeth  has  let  his  mind  toy  with  the  means.  He  has  been 
on  the  stage  scarce  two  minutes  when,  at  the  Third  Witch’s 
salutation — “All  hail,  Macbeth,  that  shalt  be  king  hereafter!” — 
he  starts,  ‘betrayed  by  what  is  false  within.’ 

“Good  sir,”  says  Banquo, 

“  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair?  ” 

If  we  read  and  ponder  Macbeth’s  letter  to  his  wife ;  if  we  read 
and  ponder  what  they  say — and  omit  to  say — when  she  greets  his 
return ;  we  see  beyond  shadow  of  doubt  that  certain  things  are 
understood  between  them.  They  have  talked  of  the  chance,  even 
if,  until  this  moment,  they  have  forborne  to  speak  of  the  way 
of  it.  These  are  things  which,  until  the  necessary  moment 
arrives — the  moment  that  summons  action,  now  or  never — cannot 
be  uttered  aloud,  even  between  husband  and  wife. 

Let  us  pause  here,  on  the  brink  of  the  deed,  and  summarise  : — 
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(1)  Shakespeare,  as  artificer  of  this  play,  meant  the  Witches 
with  their  suggestions  to  be  of  capital  importance. 

(2)  Shakespeare,  as  a  workman,  purposely  left  vague  the  extent 
of  their  influence ;  purposely  left  vague  the  shares  which  their 
influence  and  Macbeth’s  own  guilty  promptings,  his  own  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  hallucination,  contribute  to  persuade  him ;  vague  as 
the  penumbra  about  him  in  which — for  he  is  a  man  of  imagina- 
ton — he  sees  that  visionary  dagger.  For  (let  us  remember)  it  is 
not  on  Macbeth  alone  that  this  horrible  dubiety  has  to  be  in¬ 
duced;  but  on  us  also,  seated  in  the  audience.  We  see  what 
he  does  not,  and  yearn  to  warn  him ;  but  we  also  see  what  he 
sees — Banquo’s  ghost,  for  example — and  understand  why  he 
doubts. 

(3)  As  witchcraft  implies  a  direct  reversal  of  the  moral  order, 
so  the  sight  and  remembrance  of  the  witches,  with  the  strange 
fulfilment  of  the  Second  Witch’s  prophecy,  constantly  impose  the 
hallucination  upon  him — “Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair.”  “Evil, 
be  thou  my  good.” 

And  now  mark  the  daring  of  the  great  workman.  So  far  he 
has  carefully  piled  up  shadow's,  doubts,  darkness,  half-meanings, 
upon  the  distraught  mind  of  Macbeth.  Suddenly  he  confronts 
him  with  a  will  that  has  no  doubts  at  all,  but  is  all  for  evil ;  and 
this  in  his  w’ife,  his  “dearest  pai’tner  of  greatness.”  She,  poor 
soul,  is  to  suffer  hereafter ;  but  for  the  moment  she  sees  the  way— 
which  is  the  evil  way — clear  as  by  daylight.  May  I,  without 
undue  levity,  illustrate  her  clearness  of  purpose  by  this  com¬ 
parison  ? — 

“Dearest  Emma”  (wrote  a  young  lady),  “you  will  congratulate  me  when 

I  tell  you  that  Papa  has  this  morning  been  offered  the  Bishopric  of  - . 

It  was  quite  unexpected.  He  is  even  now  in  the  library,  asking  for 
guidance.  Dear  Mamma  is  upstairs,  packing.” 


IV. 

So  before  the  first  act  closes — for  actually,  though  our  reluctant 
horror  drags  upon  it,  the  action  moves  with  a  curious  rapidity— 
the  hallucination  is  established,  the  scene  is  set,  and  we  behold 
this  man  and  this  woman  groping  to  certain  doom.  So  cunningly 
has  Shakespeare,  to  heighten  our  interest  in  these,  flattened 
down  the  other  figures  in  the  drama  that  none  of  them 
really  matters  to  us.  Duncan’s  murder  matters,  but  not 
Duncan.  He  sleeps,  and  anon  after  life’s  fitful  fever  he  is 
to  sleep  well ;  but  the  only  fever  we  feel  burns  or  shivers  in  that 
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tremendous  pair.  The  thick  walls  of  Inverness  Castle  fence  in 
the  stealthy,  damnable  work.  The  gate  is  closed,  barred. 
Around  and  outside  broods  darkness,  yet  even  this  is  aware  of 
something  monstrous  at  work  within.  An  owl  screams  :  “there’s 
husbandry  in  heaven”;  the  stars,  “as  troubled  by  man’s  act,” 
dare  but  peer  through  it  as  through  slits  in  a  blanket ; 
in  the  stables  the  horses  catch  a  panic  and  gnaw  each  other’s 
flesh  in  their  madness.  For  within,  up  the  stair,  past  the  snoring 
grooms,  a  murderer  creeps  to  his  deed — a  woman  prompting.  In 
part,  no  doubt — mostly,  if  you  will — themselves  have  betrayed 
themselves ;  but  the  powers  of  evil  have  their  way  and  reign  in 
that  horrible  house. 

So  !  and  so — when  it  is  done — as  Lady  Macbeth  takes  the  dagger 
and  Macbeth  still  stares  at  his  bloody  hands,  the  hour  strikes, 
and  the  wnrd  is  spoken. 

What  word?  It  is  the  critical  word  of  the  drama  :  and  yet 
no  voice  utters  it.  As  befits  the  inhuman,  impalpable,  enclosing 
darkness,  it  is  no  articulate  word  at  all.  What  is  it? 

It  is  this  : — Knock!  knock!  knock!  knock! 

A  knocking  at  the  gate — but  wJio  knocks?  Can  we  suppose  it 
is  Macduff  or  Lennox,  or  any  silly  actor  in  a  Highland  kilt?  Who 
cares  more  than  a  farthing  for  Macduff?  Who  cares  even  less 
than  a  farthing  for  Lennox  ? 

Then  who  is  it — or,  shall  we  say,  what  is  it — stands  without, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  in  the  breaking  dawn,  clamouring 
to  be  admitted?  What  hand  is  on  the  hammer?  Whose  step 
on  the  threshold? 

It  is,  if  w'e  will,  God.  It  is,  if  we  will,  the  Moral  Order.  It 
is,  whatever  be  our  religion,  that  which  holds  humankind  together 
by  law  of  sanity  and  righteousness.  It  is  all  that  these  twn  have 
outraged.  It  is  daylight,  revealing  things  as  they  are  and  evil 
different  from  good.  It  is — w’hatever  you  w’ill,  it  is  the  tread 
of  vengeance,  pede  claudo,  the  knock  that  shatters  illusion. 
Macbeth  is  king,  or  is  to  be.  But  that  knock  insists  what  his 
soul  now  begins  to  know,  too  surely.  Evil  is  not  good ;  and  from 
this  moment  the  moral  order  asserts  itself  to  roll  back  the  crime 
to  its  last  expiation. 

Knock,  knock!  “Here’s  a  knocking,  indeed!”  growls  the 
Porter  as  he  tumbles  out.  “If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate  he 
should  have  old  turning  the  key.  .  .  .”  Ay,  my  good  fellow; 
and  that  is  precisely  what  you  are  ! 
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V. 

Imbedded  in  the  works  of  De  Quincey,  like  a  prize  in  a  bran- 
pie,  there  is  to  be  found  a  little  paper,  six  pages  long,  which 
contains  the  last  word  of  criticism  on  this  knocking  at  the  gate. 

De  Quincey  starts  by  confessing  that  from  his  boyish  days 
this  knocking  produced  an  effect  on  his  mind  for  which  he  could 
never  account.  “The  effect  was,  that  it  reflected  back  upon  the 
murderer  a  peculiar  awfulness  and  depth  of  solemnity.”  He  goes 
on  to  tell  us  (as  he  told  us  elsewhere,  in  his  Murder  Considered 
as  One  of  the  Fine  Arts)  how  in  the  dreadful  business  of  the 
murders  in  the  Eatcliffe  Highway — a  series  of  crimes  so  fiendish 
that  nothing  like  them  again  thrilled  London  until  the  days  of 
Jack  the  Eipper — there  did  actually  happen  what  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  had  invented  two  hundred  years  before.  The 
murderer,  one  Williams,  who  had  entered  the  house  of  the  Marrs 
and  locked  the  door  behind  him,  was  startled,  right  on  the  close 
of  his  bloody  work,  by  the  knocking  of  a  poor  little  servant-girl,  the 
Mart's’  maid-of-all-work,  who  had  been  sent  out  on  an  errand.  De 
Quincey  draws  a  wonderful  picture  of  these  two,  one  on  either 
side  of  that  thin  street  door,  breathing  close  and  listening,  the 
little  maid  on  the  pavement,  the  stealthy  devil  in  the  passage, 
with  his  hand  on  the  key,  which,  mercifully,  he  did  not  turn. 

— Here,  be  it  noted,  in  parenthesis,  how  fashionable  this  effect 
of  the  closed  door  has  since  become  with  dramatists.  If  we  study 
Maeterlinck,  for  example,  we  shall  find  it  his  one  master-trick. 

It  is  the  whole  secret  of  L’Intruse,  of  The  Death  of  Tintagiles — 
the  door  with  something  dark,  uncanny,  foreboded,  something 
that  means  doom,  on  the  other  side.  Maeterlinck  has  variants, 
to  be  sure.  In  Les  Aveugles  he  makes  it  the  shutter  of  physical 
darkness  in  a  company  of  old  people,  all  blind.  Sometimes,  as  . 
in  Interieur  and  Les  Sept  Princesses,  he  rarefies  the  partition 
to  a  glass  screen,  through  which  one  set  of  characters,  held 
powerless  to  interfere,  watches  another  set,  unconscious  of  obser¬ 
vation.  But,  in  one  way  or  another,  always  the  dramatic  effect 
hangs  on  our  sense  of  this  barrier,  whether  impalpable  or  solid, 
whether  transparent  as  glass  or  dense  as  a  door  of  oak,  locked, 
bolted,  barred. 

Let  De  Quincey  go  on.  In  what  happened  to  the  Marrs’ 
murderer  he  says  he  found  the  solution  of  what  had  always 
puzzled  him— the  effect  wrought  on  his  feelings  by  the  knocking 
in  Macheth.  A  murderer — even  such  a  murderer  as  a  poet  will 
condescend  to— exhibits  human  nature  in  its  most  abject  and 
humiliating  attitude.  Yet  if,  as  in  Macheth,  the  murderer  is  to 
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be  the  protagonist,  upon  "him  our  interest  must  be  thrown.  But 
how? 

“If  the  reader  has  ever  witnessed  a  wife,  daughter,  or  sister  in  a  fainting¬ 
fit,  he  may  chance  to  have  observed  that  the  most  affecting  moment  in 
such  a  spectacle  is  that  in  which  a  sigh  and  a  stirring  announce  the  recom¬ 
mencement  of  suspended  life.  Or,  if  the  reader  has  ever  been  present  in 
a  vast  metropolis  on  the  day  when  some  great  national  idol  was  carried 
in  funeral  pomp  to  his  grave,  and,  chancing  to  walk  near  the  course 
through  which  it  passed,  has  felt  powerfully  in  the  silence  and  desertion 
of  the  streets  and  in  the  stagnation  of  ordinary  business,  the  deep 
interest  which  at  that  moment  was  possessing  the  heart  of  man — 
if,  all  at  once,  he  should  hear  the  death-like  stillness  broken  up  by  the 
sound  of  wheels  rattling  away  from  the  scene  and  making  known  that 
the  transitory  vision  was  dissolved,  he  will  be  aware  that  at  no  moment 
was  his  sense  of  the  complete  suspension  and  pause  in  ordinary  human 
concerns  so  full  and  affecting  as  at  that  moment  when  the  suspension 
ceases  and  the  goings-on  of  human  life  are  suddenly  resumed.  All  action 
in  any  direction  is  best  expounded,  measured,  and  made  apprehensible  by 
reaction.  Now  apply  this  to  the  case  in  Macbeth.  Here  .  .  .  the  retiring 
of  the  human  heart,  and  the  entrance  of  the  fiendish  heart,  was  to  be 
expressed  and  made  sensible.  Another  world  has  stept  in;  and  the 
murderers  are  taken  out  of  the  region  of  human  beings,  human  purposes, 

I  human  desires.  Macbeth  has  forgot  that  he  was  born  of  woman;  both 

:  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  devils;  and  the  world  of  devils  is  suddenly 

I  revealed.  But  how  shall  this  be  conveyed  and  made  palpable?  In  order 

;  that  a  new  world  may  step  in,  this  world  must  for  a  time  disappear.  The 

murderers  and  the  murder  must  be  insulated — cut  off  by  an  immeasurable 
gulf  from  the  ordinary  tide  and  succession  of  human  affairs — locked  up 
and  sequestered  in  some  deep  recess  :  we  must  be  made  sensible  that  the 
world  of  ordinary  life  is  suddenly  arrested — laid  aside — tranced — racked 
into  a  dread  armistice.  Time  must  be  annihilated;  relation  to  things 
!  without  abolished;  and  all  must  pass  self-withdrawn  into  a  deep  syncope 

[  and  suspension  of  earthly  passion.  Hence  it  is  that  when  the  deed  is  done, 

!  when  the  work  of  darkness  is  perfect,  then  the  world  of  darkness  passes 

away  like  a  pageantry  in  the  clouds  :  the  knocking  at  the  gate  is  heard ; 
i  and  it  makes  known  audibly  that  the  reaction  has  commenced;  the  human 

!  has  made  its  reflux  upon  the  fiendish;  the  pulses  of  life  are  beginning 

!  to  beat  again;  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  goings-on  of  the  world  in 

1  which  we  live  first  makes  us  profoundly  sensible  of  the  awful  parenthesis 

that  had  suspended  them.” 

I 

There  are  critics  who  find  the  Porter’s  humour  offensive, 
irrelevant ;  who  complain  that  it  is  a  low  humour  and  ordinary. 
For  answer  I  would  refer  them  to  Hamlet,  and  invite  them  to 
explain  why  Hamlet,  after  agonising  colloquy  with  his  father’s 
ghost,  should  break  out  into  shouting  back  on  it,  “Art  thou  there, 
true-penny ?  ”  “Well  said,  old  mole  !  ”  and  swearing  his  comrades 
to  secrecy  upon  the  profound  remark  that  :  — 

“There’s  ne’er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark 
=  But  he’s  an  arrant  knave.” 

:  3  G  2 

I 
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This  is  the  laughter  in  which  surcharged  hysteria  breaks  and 
relieves  itself. 

The  Porter’s  speech  is  just  such  a  discharge,  vicarious,  of  the 
spectator’s  overwrought  emotion ;  and  it  is  quite  accurately  cast 
into  low%  everyday  language,  because  that  which  knocks  at  the 
gate  is  not  any  dark,  terrific  doom — for  all  the  darkness,  all  the 
terror,  is  cooped  within — but  the  sane,  clear,  broad,  ordinary, 
common,  work-a-day  order  of  the  world  reasserting  itself,  and 
none  the  more  relentingly  for  being  work-a-day,  and  common,  and 
ordinary,  and  broad,  clear,  sane. 


VI. 

We  perceive,  then,  with  how  right  an  artistry  Shakesi>eare 
throws  all  the  effect  of  this  knocking  upon  the  souls  within. 
Oppose  an  inferior  artist  at  work  upon  the  theme.  Suppose 
that  he  sets  the  scene  on  the  outside  of  the  door.  Suppose 
Macduff  and  Lennox  to  arrive  in  the  dawn,  after  the  night  of 
tempest,  and  to  stand  there — Macduff  with  his  hand  on  the 
knocker,  the  pair  chatting  lightly  before  they  ask  admission. 
That  were  a  “situation”  with  no  little  of  tragic  irony  in  it,  since 
we,  the  spectators,  know  upon  what  they  are  to  knock.  Suppose 
the  door  to  open  upon  a  sudden  cry  and  the  sight  of  Duncan’s  body 
borne  down  by  his  sons  into  the  daylight  of  the  courtyard.  That 
were  a  “situation”  indeed — yet  how  flat  in  comparison  with 
Shakespeare’s ! 

We  may  note  a  special  reason,  too,  why  it  would  have  been 
flat;  for  this  also  illustrates  workmanship.  It  is  that,  excepting 
only  Banquo  (and  we  are  to  talk  of  Banquo),  Shakespeare  has 
deliberately  flattened  down  every  other  character  to  throw  up 
Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  into  high  relief.  For  why?  Because 
he  had,  against  odds,  to  interest  us  in  them,  and  in  them  only. 
As  I  have  said,  nobody  cares  more  than  a  farthing  for  Macduff 
or  for  Lennox.  Says  Dr.  Bradley  of  the  Macduffs  : — 

“Neither  they,  nor  Duncan,  nor  Malcolm,  nor  even  Banquo  himself  have 
been  imagined  intensely,  and  therefore  they  do  not  produce  that  sense 
of  unique  personality  which  Shakespeare  could  convey  in  a  much  smaller 
number  of  lines  than  he  gives  to  most  of  them.  And  this  is,  of  course, 
even  more  the  case  with  persons  like  Ross,  Angus,  and  Lennox,  though 
each  of  these  has  distinguishable  features.  I  doubt  if  any  other  groat 
play  of  Shakespeare’s  contains  so  many  speeches  which  a  student  of  the 
play,  if  they  were  quoted  to  him,  would  be  puzzled  to  assign  to  the 
speakers.  Let  the  reader  turn,  for  instance,  to  the  Second  Scene  of  the 
Fifth  Act,  and  ask  himself  why  the  names  of  the  persons  should  not  be 
interchanged  in  all  the  ways  mathematically  possible.” 
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To  be  sure  they  could  :  because  Shakespeare  was  taking  good 
care  all  the  time  that  not  one  of  these  should  engage  our  interest, 
to  compete  in  it  for  one  moment  with  the  two  great  figures  of 
guilt  in  whom  he  had  to  keep  us  absorbed. 

In  this  “flattening-down  ”  (as  I  call  it)  of  the  virtuous  characters 
in  Macbeth  Shakespeare  played  a  stroke  which  seems  worth 
examining  as  a  stroke  of  workmanship.  The  Elizabethan  stage, 
as  we  know,  had  not  a  straight-drawn  front  with  footlights,  but 
threw  forward  from  its  broad  platform  a  sort  of  horn  upon  the 
auditorium.  Along  this  horn,  or  gangway,  a  player  who  had  some 
specially  fine  passage  to  spout  advanced,  and  began,  laying  his 
hand  to  his  heart  : — 

“All  the  world’s  a  stage  .  . 

or  :  — 

“  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  .  . 
or  (raising  his  hand  to  his  brow)  : — 

“To  be,  or  not  to  be:  that  is  the  question,” — 

and,  having  delivered  himself,  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart  again, 
bowed  to  the  discriminating  applause,  and  retired  into  the  frame 
of  the  drama.  An  Elizabethan  audience  loved  these  displays  of 
conscious  rhetoric,  and  in  most  of  his  plays  Shakespeare  is  careful 
to  provide  opportunities  for  them.  But  you  will  hardly  find  any 
in  Macbeth.  Here,  by  flattening  the  virtuous  characters  almost 
to  figures  on  tapestry,  Shakespeare  flattened  back  his  whole 
stage.  Obviously,  neither  Macbeth  nor  his  lady,  with  their  known 
antecedents,  were  the  kind  of  persons  to  stalk  forward  and  spout 
virtue ;  and  the  virtuous  receive  no  chance,  because  virtue  has  all 
the  while  to  be  kept  uninteresting. 

Moreover,  this  flattening  of  the  virtuous  characters  gives 
Macbeth  (already  Greek  in  its  simplicity  of  plot)  a  curious 
resemblance  to  Greek  tragedy  in  its  sense  of  fatality.  I  reiterate 
that  nobody  can  care  more  than  a  farthing  for  Macduff  on  his 
own  account.  He  had,  to  be  sure,  an  unusual  start  in  the  world  ; 
but  he  has  not  quite  lived  up  to  it.  His  escape,  which  leaves 
his  wife  and  children  at  Macbeth’s  mercy,  is  (to  say  the  least) 
unheroic.  Here  again  I  suggest  that  Shakespeare’s  workmanship 
was  sure.  By  effecting  Macbeth’s  discomfiture  through  such  men 
of  straw,  he  impresses  on  us  the  conviction — or,  rather,  he  leaves 
us  no  room  for  anything  but  the  conviction — that  Heaven  is  at 
work  in  retribution,  and  tbe  process  of  its  retribution  is  made  the 
more  imposing  as  its  agents  are  seen  in  themselves  to  be  null. 
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VII. 

We  come  now  to  Banquo,  who  really  has  individual  character; 
and  the  more  we  study  Banquo  (limned  for  us  in  a  very  few 
strokes),  the  more,  I  think,  we  find  cause  to  wonder  at  Shakespeare 
as  a  W'orkman.  The  Chronicle  makes  Banquo  guilty  as  an  accom¬ 
plice  before  the  fact.  Here  are  Holinshed’s  words  : — 

“At  length,  therefore,  communicating  his  purposed  intent  with  his  trustie 
friendes,  amongst  whom  Banquho  was  the  chiefest,  upon  confidence  of  theyr 
promised  ayde,  he  (Macbeth)  slewe  the  King  at  Envernes,  ”  &c. 

Now,  in  the  play,  on  the  eve  of  the  murder,  Macbeth  does 
seem  to  hang  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  imparting  his  purpose 
to  Banquo,  who  has  just  brought  him  the  King’s  diamond.  “I 
dreamt,”  says  Banquo, 

“  I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters — 

To  you  they  have  showed  much  truth.” 

Macbeth  returns  : — 

“I  think  not  of  them  : 

Yet,  when  we  can  extract  an  hour  to  serve. 

We  would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  this  business. 

If  you  would  grant  the  time." 

And  Banquo  replies  :  — 

“  At  your  kindest  leisure.” 

His  leisure!  Macbeth’s  “kindest  leisure”  at  that  moment! 
Eemember  it  when  we  come  to  say  a  wmrd  on  the  all-pervading 
irony  of  this  play.  The  dialogue  goes  on  : — 

Macbeth  :  If  you  should  cleave  to  my  consent,  when  'tis. 

It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Ba\qco  :  So  I  lose  none 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis’d  and  allegiance  clear, 

I  shall  be  counsell’d. 

Macbeth:  Good  repose  the  while! 

Banquo  :  Thanks,  sir,  the  like  to  you ! 

Now,  why  did  Shakespeare  avoid  the  Chronicle  at  this  point 
and  send  Banquo  to  bed  with  a  clear  conscience?  The  com¬ 
mentators  are  ready,  as  usual.  “Why,  don’t  you  see?  Banquo 
was  to  be  father  to  a  line  of  kings,  the  last  of  whom,  in  1603, 
had  inherited  the  throne  of  England  also,  ‘  and  two-fold  balls 
and  treble  sceptres  swayed.’  It  would  never  do,  in  a  play  written 
some  time  before  1610  for  performance  by  his  Majesty’s  servants, 
to  depict  his  Majesty’s  Scottish  forbear  as  an  accomplice  in 
treason.” 
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True,  profoudly  true  !  And  even  illuminating  in  its  way  !  But 
it  scarcely  illustrates  the  way  in  which  dramatic  masterpieces 
are  constructed. 

I  think  we  shall  find  two  capital  artistic  reasons — one  simple, 
the  other  subtle,  but  both  potent — why  Shakespeare  did  not 
involve  Ban  quo  in  Macbeth’s  guilt. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  surely  obvious  that  by  sharing  the  plot 
up  with  Banquo  and  other  “trustie  friendes”  (in  Holinshed’s 
phrase)  Shakespeare  would  have  destroyed  the  impressiveness  of 
Macbeth  and  his  wife.  In  proportion  as  he  dragged  in  a  crowd, 
and  just  so  far,  w’ould  he  have  shortened  the  stature,  blurred  the 
outlines,  marred  the  effect,  of  that  tremendous  pair ;  who,  as  it 
is,  command  us  by  the  very  isolation  of  their  grandeur  in  guilt. 

The  second  reason  is  subtler,  though  scarcely  less  strong.  .  .  . 
In  all  great  literature  there  is  always  a  sense  of  the  norm.  Even 
in  Shakespeare’s  most  terrific  and  seismic  inventions — when,  as 
in  Hamlet  or  in  Lear,  he  seems  to  be  breaking  up  the  solid  earth 
under  our  feet — there  is  always  some  point  and  standard  of  sanity 
to  which  all  enormities  and  passionate  errors  are  referred  by 
us,  unconsciously,  for  correction ;  on  which  the  agitated  mind  of 
the  spectator  settles  back  as  upon  its  centre  of  gravity. 

A  convincing  exposition  of  tb.is  principle  will  be  found  in 
Coventry  Patmore’s  Principle  in  Art.  He  calls  it  the  punctum 
indifferens  or  Point  of  Rest.  In  a  painting  it  may  be — often  is — 
something  apparently  insignificant  :  a  sawn-off  stump  in  a  land¬ 
scape  of  Constable’s ;  in  the  ‘  Dresden  Madonna  ’  the  heel  of  the 
Infant — which  yet,  as  you  know,  was  to  bruise  the  Serpent’s  head. 
“Cover  these  from  sight,”  says  Patmore,  “and,  to  the  moderately 
sensitive  and  cultivated  eye,  the  whole  life  of  the  picture  will  be 
found  to  have  been  lowered.”  But,  he  continues  : — 

‘  It  is  in  the  most  elaborate  plays  of  Shakespeare  that  we  find  this  device 
in  its  fullest  value;  and  it  is  from  two  or  three  of  these  that  I  shall 
draw  my  main  illustration  of  a  little-noticed  but  very  important  principle 
of  art.  In  King  Lear  it  is  by  the  character  of  Kent;  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
by  Friar  Laurence;  in  Hamlet  by  Horatio;  in  Othello  by  Cassio,  and  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  by  Bassanio,  that  the  point  of  rest  is  supplied.  .  .  . 
Thus  Horatio  is  the  exact  punctum  indifferens  between  the  opposite  excesses 
of  the  characters  of  Hamlet  and  Laertes — over-reasoning  inaction  and  un¬ 
reasoning  action — between  which  extremes  the  whole  interest  of  the  play 
vibrates.  The  unobtrusive  character  of  Kent  is,  as  it  were,  the  eye  of 
the  tragic  storm  which  rages  round  it;  and  the  departure,  in  various 
directions,  of  every  character  more  or  less  from  moderation,  rectitude,  or 
sanity,  is  the  more  clearly  understood  or  felt  from  our  more  or  less  conscious 
reference  to  him.  So  with  the  central  and  comparatively  unimpressive 
characters  in  many  other  plays — characters  unimpressive  on  account  of  their 
facing  the  exciting  and  trying  circumstances  of  the  drama  with  the  regard 
of  pure  reason,  justice,  and  virtue.  Each  of  these  characters  is  a  peaceful 
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focus  radiating  the  calm  of  moral  solution  throughout  all  the  difficulties 
and  disasters  of  surrounding  fate  :  a  vital  centre,  which,  like  that  of  a 
great  wheel,  has  little  motion  in  itself,  but  which  at  once  transmits  and 
controls  the  fierce  revolution  of  the  circumference.” 

Now,  in  Macbeth  Banquo  supplies  this  Point  of  Best.  He  is— 
though  on  an  enlarged  scale,  having  to  stand  beside  the  “hero” — 
the  Ordinary  Man.  Like  Macbeth,  he  is  a  thane,  a  general,  a 
gallant  soldier.  The  two  have  fought  side  by  side  for  the  same 
liege-lord  and,  without  jealousy,  have  helped  one  another  to 
conquer.  They  are  brought  upon  the  stage  together,  two  equal 
friends  returning  from  victory.  To  him,  as  to  Macbeth,  the 
witches’  predictions  are  offered.  Macbeth  shall  be  King  of 
Scotland  ;  Banquo  shall  beget  kings.  But  whereas  Macbeth,  taking 
evil  for  good  and  under  persuasion  of  his  wife  as  well  as  of  the 
supernatural,  grasps  at  the  immediate  means  to  the  end,  Banquo, 
like  an  ordinary,  well-meaning,  sensible  fellow,  goes  off  to  bed. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Banquo  did  not  feel  the  temptation. 
Shakespeare  wmuld  not  have  been  Shakespeare  if  he  had  not 
made  Banquo  feel  it.  The  point  is  that,  feeling  it  (I  do  not  say 
strongly — it  may  have  been  lethargically,  as  ordinary,  decent 
men  do  feel  the  spur  to  emprises  which  mean  the  casting  off  of 
honour),  Banquo  did  not  yield  to  it;  and  (as  it  seems  to  me) 
Dr.  Bradley  wastes  a  great  deal  of  subtlety  in  trying  to  show 
him  an  accessory  after  the  event,  on  the  ground  that  he  apparently 
acquiesces  in  Macbeth’s  attainment  of  the  crown,  while  suspecting 
his  guilt.  For  or  against  this  I  shall  only  quote  Banquo’ s  own 
words  when  the  murder  is  discovered  : — 

Fears  and  scruples  shake  us; 

In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand,  and  thence 
Against  the  undivulged  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice.” 

But  why  should  we  weigh  how  much  or  how  little  Banquo 
knew  and  chose  to  be  silent  about?  What  matters  is  that,  of  the 
two  soldiers,  one  is  tempted  and  yields,  the  other  is  tempted  but 
does  not. 

And  it  matters  in  this  way,  that  from  the  moment  Macbeth 
yields  and  apparently  succeeds,  Banquo,  who  has  not  yielded, 
becomes  a  living  reproach  to  him.  He  is  the  shadowiest  of 
dangers,  but  his  mere  innocence  foredooms  him  to  be  the  skeleton 
at  the  feast ;  and  therefore  Macbeth’s  first  instinct  is  by  re¬ 
moving  Banquo  to  obliterate  the  standard  of  decency,  of  loyalty 
— if  that  loyalty  w'ere  partial  only,  why,  then  the  more 
credit  for  obeying  it — which  survives  to  accuse  him.  So  Banquo 
becomes  naturally  the  first  sacrifice  to  be  paid  to  a  guilty  con¬ 
science,  and  Banquo  is  murdered. 
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VIII. 

But  Banquo  is  murdered  midway  in  Act  III.  A  half  of  the 
play  has  to  come  and  we  have  wiped  out  the  one  man  who, 
on  the  principle  we  have  been  examining,  is  the  touchstone  to 
test  the  wrong  from  the  reasonably  right.  All  the  other  characters 
are  mere  shadows  of  men,  painted  on  the  flat.  Macduff  survives 
to  be  the  avenger ;  but  he  is  to  be  the  avenger  by  no  strength  of 
his  own,  and  he  survives  by  a  pretty  base  action,  fleeing  the 
country  and  leaving  his  wife  and  children  behind,  unprotected. 

Have  critics  yet  considered  the  artistic  value  of  Lady 
Macduff?  Or  the  artistic  value  of  the  boy,  little  Macduff? — 
one  of  those  gallant,  precocious,  straight-talking  children  in  whom 
Shakespeare  delighted — it  may  be  because  he  had  lost  such  a  son, 
at  just  such  an  age.  Beading  carefully,  let  us  note  how  this  boy 
is  introduced  just  after  Macbeth’s  purposed  visit  to  the  Witches — 
he  seeking  them  this  time.  (Another  touch  of  insight  :  it  is 
always  the  Devil  wdio  first  accosts,  and  the  victim  who  later 
pays  the  visits,  seeking  escape.) 

Straight  upon  that  foul  scene  in  the  cavern  light  breaks,  for  the 
last  time  in  the  drama,  and  through  the  sunny  wisdom  of  a  child. 
Good  gospel,  too,  as  I  take  it  : — 

“Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother?” 

“  Ay,  that  he  was.” 

“What  is  a  traitor?” 

— And  so  on.  “Now,  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey!”  says  his 
mother  at  length  (irony  again  !),  and  while  the  Murderer  is  at  the 
gate,  being  admitted — 

“  Where  is  your  husband ?  .  .  .  He’s  a  traitor,”  are  the  words 
in  the  Murderer’s  mouth. 

“Thou  best,  thou  shag-hair’d  villain,”  answers  up  the  proud, 
plucky  boy,  a  moment  before  he  is  stabbed. 

All  these  pretty  ones  end  tragically  in  Shakespeare ;  but  surely 
this  one  has  lived  his  few  moments  not  wholly  in  vain. 

IX. 

The  wonderful  counterpoise  of  will  and  character  between 
Macbeth  and  his  wife  has  been  so  often  discussed  that  I  shall  take 
leave  to  say  very  liftle  about  it.  But  two  brief  notes  I  will  make  ;  — 

(1)  Looking  into  the  matter  historically,  I  cannot  find  that 
critics  ever  began  to  do  Lady  Macbeth  justice  until  Mrs.  Siddons 
taught  them.  Johnson,  for  example,  wrote  that  “Lady  Macbeth 
is  merely  detested.”  A  truly  amazing  judgment  to  one  who  was 
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privileged  to  watch  Ellen  Terry  rehearsing  the  part,  and  again  to 
watch  John  Sargent  painting  her,  in  her  green  robe  of  beetle’s 
wings,  as  she  stood  in  the  act  of  lifting  the  crown  to  her  brow ! 

Exquisitely  chosen  moment !  For,  reading  the  play  carefully, 
let  us  observe  how,  for  her,  everything  ends  in  that  achievement. 
Up  to  it,  hers  has  been  the  tiger  nature,  with  every  faculty  glued, 
tense  on  the  prey  :  her  husband  but  a  half-hearted  accom¬ 
plice.  The  end  achieved,  it  would  seem  that  the  spring  of 
action  somehow  breaks  within  her.  It  is  Macbeth  who,  like  a 
man,  shoulders  the  weight  of  moral  vengeance.  She  almost  fades 
out.  She  is  always  the  great  lady ;  and  while  she  can,  she  helps. 
They  are  both  great  :  never  one  vulgar  word  of  reproach  or 
recrimination  passes  between  them.  But  they  drift  apart. 
Macbeth  no  longer  relies  on  her.  Uncounselled  by  her,  he  seeks 
the  Witches  again,  solitary  pursues  his  way ;  and  her  mental 
anguish  is  left  to  be  watched  by  a  Doctor  and  a  Gentlewoman. 
It  is  but  reported  to  her  husband.  When  the  wail  of  the  waiting- 
woman  announces  her  death,  he  is  busy  arming  himself  for  his 
doom.  All  he  finds  to  say  on  the  word  “dead  ”  is  : — 

“  She  should  have  died  hereafter  : 

There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.” 

Through  its  strong  simplicity  of  plot,  its  flattening  of  the  stage 
as  of  all  the  subsidiary  characters,  its  working  out  of  vengeance 
by  agents  who  are  carefully  kept  as  mere  puppets  in  the  hand 
of  Heaven,  Macbeth  bears  a  resemblance  unique  among  Shake¬ 
speare’s  writings  to  Greek  Tragedy ;  nor  can  it  by  accident  be 
full  of  that  irony  in  which  the  Greek  tragedians — say  Sophocles- 
delighted. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  irony  most  prevalent  in 
Macbeth  is,  if  not  an  invention  of  Shakespeare’s  own,  at  least 
not  the  usual  tragic  irony,  which  consists  in  making  the  protagonist 
utter  words  that,  coming  on  the  momentary  occasion  to  his  lips, 
convey  to  the  audience  (who  know  what  he  does  not)  a  secondary, 
sinister,  prophetic  meaning. 

There  is  some  of  this  irony  in  Macbeth ;  but  the  characteristic 
irony  of  this  play  is  retrospective  rather  than  prophetic.  It  does 
not  prepare  the  spectator  for  what  is  to  come  ;  but  rather,  when  it 
comes,  reminds  him  as  by  an  echo  that  it  has  been  coming  all  the 
while.  Thus,  when  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  stare — how 
differently  ! — at  their  bloodied  fingers,  he  says  : — 


“Will  all  great  Neptune’s  oeean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?” 
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—while  she  says  confidently  : — 

“  A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed.” 

The  irony  is  not  yet.  It  comes  in  after-echo,  in  the  sleep-walking 
scene,  when  (her  husband  having  passed  beyond  account  of  it)  she 
says:  “Here’s  the  smell  of  blood  still!  All  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.” 

So  when  the  ghost  of  Banquo  seats  itself  at  the  banquet  we 
catch,  as  by  echo,  the  insistent  invitation  : — 

“Fail  not  at  our  feast,” 

with  the  promise  :  — 

“  My  lord,  I  will  not  ”  : 

as,  when  Macbeth  calls  out  on  the  same  ghost :  — 

“  What  man  dares,  I  dare  : 

Take  any  shape  but  that,” 

we  hear  again  : — 

“  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  : 

Who  dares  do  more  is  none.” 

Again,  when  Birnam  Wood  comes  to  Dunsinane,  we  catch  again 
the  whisper  : — 

“Stones  have  been  known  to  move  and  trees  to  speak”? 

The  whole  play,  as  it  were  a  dark  corridor  of  Inverness  Castle, 
resounds  with  such  echoes  ;  and  I  know  no  other  play  that  matches 
it  in  these  whispers  of  reminiscent  irony. 

X. 

The  drama  of  Macbeth  curiously  resembles  Greek  tragedy  in  a 
dozen  ways,  of  which  I  will  mention  but  one  more.  Though  it  is 
full  of  blood  and  images  of  blood,  the  important  blood-shedding  is 
hidden,  removed  from  the  spectator’s  sight.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  set  scene  for  Banquo ’s  murder ;  but  it  can  be  omitted  without 
detriment  to  the  play,  and,  in  fact,  always  is  omitted.  Duncan  is 
murdered  off  the  stage  ;  Lady  Macbeth  dies  off  the  stage  ;  Macbeth 
makes  his  final  exit  fighting,  to  be  killed  off  the  stage.  There  is 
nothing  here  like  the  “blood-bolter’d  ”  culmination  of  Hamlet. 

I  conclude  this  paper  with  a  simple  record  of  my  conviction 
that  this  tragedy,  so  curiously  resembling  classical  tragedy,  does 
in  fact  overpass  in  its  bold  workmanship  any  classical  drama 
preserved  to  us. 

As  we  remember,  John  Milton,  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
once  proposed  to  re-WTite  Macbeth.  The  entry — to  be  seen  in 
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Trinity  College  Library — runs  :  '^Macbeth,  beginning  at  the 
arrival  of  Malcolm  at  Macduff.  Tbe  matter  of  Duncan  may  be 
expressed  by  the  appearing  of  his  ghost.” 

Milton,  in  effect,  wished  to  cast  Macbeth  in  the  strict  form  of 
classical  tragedy,  as  he  afterwards  cast  Samson  Agonistes.  And  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ptichard  Moulton  has  actually  taken  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth 
and  (by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  tours  de  force  in  modern  criti¬ 
cism)  has  recast  it,  with  a  Chorus  and  all,  step  by  step  back  into 
a  Greek  tragedy. 

He  uses  scarcely  anything  that  cannot  be  found  in  Shakespeare. 
It  is  an  exquisite  performance.  But  his  permanent  scene  is,  of 
course,  Dunsinane  Castle,  not  Inverness.  That  is,  the  play  begins 
when  all  but  the  slow  retribution — all  that  we  first  think  of 
Macbeth — is  concluded. — 

“I  have  done  the  deed.  Didst  thou  not  hear  a  noise?” 

“Infirm  of  purpose. 

Give  me  the  daggers.” 

(Knock,  knock,  knock.) 

And  he  opens  with  a  Prologue  spoken  by  Hecate.  Hecate  !— 
I  have  said  nothing  of  her  because  (to  be  frank)  I  do  not 
yet  understand  her.  The  commentators,  ready  as  usual,  surmise 
that  Middleton,  or  somebody  like  Middleton,  interpolated  Hecate. 
I  hesitate  to  accept  this.  It  does  not  appear  likely  to  me  that  a 
whole  set  of  foolish  men  (though  Middleton  in  itself  seems  a 
well-enough-invented  name)  were  kept  permanently  employed  to 
come  in  and  write  something  whenever  Shakespeare  wanted  it 
foolish. 

After  laying  so  much  stress  on  the  Witches,  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  suggesting  that  Shakespeare  could  have  very  well  done 
without  Hecate. 

After  all.  Professor  Moulton’s  totir  de  force,  though  he  casts  it 
into  strophes  and  antistrophes,  is  only  John  Milton’s  ''Macbeth, 
beginning  at  the  arrival  of  Malcolm  at  Macduff.” 

Short  of  Shakespeare’s,  it  could  hardly  have  been  better. 

Arthur  Qutller-Couch. 


HOW  FKEiNCH  WHlTEliS  THESE. 


The  question  1  want  to  discuss  here  does  not  concern  the  morality 
of  French  writers.  That  there  is  an  ethical  change  not  only  in 
French  literature,  but  in  the  French  spirit  generally,  is  a  fact 
which  need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  What  I  wish  to  investigate 
is  whether  alongside  of  this  moral  and  probably  pragmatic  change 
there  is  not  another  of  a  purely  intellectual  or  artistic  character 
which  would  tend  to  bring  back  the  ethos  of  the  French  literary 
man  from  the  straining  after  the  sublime  of  the  Komanticists 
and  the  stubborn  preference  for  low  positiveness  of  the  Kealists, 
to  the  graceful  ease  and  happy  brilliance  which  the  English,  in 
spite  of  Hugo,  Zola,  and  Flaubert,  still  regard  as  eminently 
French. 

When,  towards  1890,  dawned  the  transformation  which  Brune- 
tiere  very  aptly  called  the  Kenascence  of  Idealism,  France  was 
ready  for  the  change.  The  public  had  had  enough  physiology  and 
wanted  to  hear  about  souls ;  they  were  tired  of  harshness  and 
craved  tenderness  and  pity ;  tired  also  of  the  depressing  and  the 
coarse  they  longed  for  elegance  and  cheerfulness.  This  satiety 
caused  the  tremendous  success  of  Bourget,  who  was  refined  and 
a  psychologist ;  of  Anatole  France,  who,  beside  Zola,  looked  like 
an  eighteenth-century  engraving  after  a  public  house  daub ;  of 
Loti,  whose  every  feature  was  a  novelty ;  of  Barr^s,  too,  who  in 
his  early  manner  seemed  positively  to  flit  along  the  earth  where 
so  many  were  still  crawling.  Distinction,  wit,  humour  were  de¬ 
lightfully  refreshing,  and  the  roused  native  taste  of  the  French 
welcomed  them  as  long  lost,  prodigal  sons  coming  home  at  last 
sick  of  too  coarse  a  world. 

Was  it  or  not  an  untoward  circumstance  that  along  with  this 
return  to  the  traditional  ideal  came  the  acquaintance  with  foreign 
literature  which  we  owed  above  all  to  Melchior  de  Vogue? 
Certain  it  is  that  the  movement  w'hich  in  its  origins — the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Brunetiere  and  the  inclination  of  Anatole  France  and 
Bourget — had  been  distinctly  French  soon  became  Kussian  and 
Scandinavian.  It  was  in  vain  that  Jules  Lemaitre  pointed  out 
in  one  of  his  subtle  articles  that  if  we  w^anted  pity  and  tenderness, 
the  a}X)logy  of  love  and  the  canonisation  of  suffering  we  need 
not  look  for  them  farther  than  the  novels  of  Victor  Hugo,  George 
Sand,  and  the  Goncourts,  or  the  dramas  of  Alexandre  Dumas ; 
the  public  w'ould  not  hear,  and  during  a  decade  French  thought 
and  French  feeling,  which  had  just  found  themselves,  were  deeply 
tinged  with  the  powerful  emotion  of  Tolstoy  and  Dostoievsky  and 
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the  inferior  but  irresistibly  magnibed  influence  of  Ibseii  and 
Bjornson. 

The  love  of  the  humble,  the  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  the 
passion  for  justice  which  ran  so  deep  in  Tolstoy’s  broad  current, 
certainly  were  needed  after  the  heartless  scientism  of  the  writers 
on  the  wane,  but  what  was  not  needed  was  the  predominance  of 
feeling  over  reason  which  suddenly  filled  French  literature  as  it 
had  filled  it  before  the  Revolutions  of  1789  and  1848,  the  un¬ 
resisting  abandonment  to  foreign  ideals  and  the  humanitarianism 
which  was  so  soon  to  transform  the  Dreyfus  Affair  from  a  judicial 
case  into  a  civic  w'ar. 

At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  battle  of  the  national 
tradition  against  its  restriction  to  Naturalism  had  been  won,  it 
is  true,  but  apart  from  a  few  imitators  of  Anatole  France  and 
Bourget,  French  writers,  as  a  rule,  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
prove  that  their  literary  ideal  was  more  French  than  foreign,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  their  productions  like  the  Romanticist  atmo¬ 
sphere  once  more  possessed  a  noble  but  vague  quality,  an  excite¬ 
ment  both  fascinating  and  baffling  which  disconcerted  the  native 
taste  for  self-control  in  the  expression  of  sentiment  as  well  as 
of  ideas. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  may  be  a  fortunate  reaction  against  the  pallid 
classicism  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  a  return  to 
sources  of  inspiration  which  had  been  eminently  French  until 
the  Renaissance,  but  both  this  reaction  and  this  return  were 
accompanied  with  excitement  and  fever,  exaggeration  and  vio¬ 
lence,  and  they  were  often  helped  on  or  out  of  their  way  by 
foreign  influences,  which  give  them  an  uncouth  appearance. 
Bombast,  obscurity,  a  one-sided  view  of  art  placing  the  sublime 
in  the  exaltation  of  the  low,  a  research  after  originality  which 
was  to  end  in  the  elaborate  complications  of  the  Decadents,  have 
no  right  to  call  themselves  French. 

It  is  beside  this  description  of  the  French  way  of  thinking 
during  eight  or  nine  decades  that  we  will  at  present  place  our 
attempt  at  an  inventory  of  contemporary  characteristics  in  litera¬ 
ture,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  find  for  himself  how  great  is  the 
contrast. 

The  germs  of  a  fresh  growth  of  the  national  taste  which  I  have 
pointed  out  above  in  the  success  of  Bourget  and  Anatole  France, 
Loti  and  Barres,  also  in  the  return  of  Mordas  to  a  purely  classical 
form,  and  in  the  curious  partiality  of  a  Verlaine — a  modem  Villon 
— for  the  eighteenth  century,  its  fetes  galantes,  its  marquises,  its 
peculiar  emotiveness  hidden  under  polish,  its  graceful  bravery  and 
its  limpid  expression,  all  this  unexpected  craving  for  the  tradi- 
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tional  charm  was,  strange  to  say,  accompanied  once  more  by  a 
foreign  element.  Wagner,  the  prophet  of  heroism,  commented 
upon  by  Nietzsche,  the  admirer  of  brute  force  and  the  revealer 
of  Napoleon,  had  his  day  of  popularity,  but  it  was  to  teach  the 
French  that  the  only  way  of  being  great  is  to  be  one’s  self.  From 
that  day  the  French  mind  and  spirit  have  tended  with  all  their 
energies  to  be  resolutely,  nay,  exclusively  French,  and  the  change 
is  visible  in  every  department  of  literature  :  it  can  be  pointed  out 
in  poetry  and  in  the  novel  as  well  as  in  criticism. 

It  is  difficult  to  mention  French  poetry  to  English  readers 
without  calling  forth  the  somewhat  contemptuous  smile  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte.  The  French  language  is  not  poetic,  they  think, 
nor  is  the  French  mind.  Both  are  too  clear  and  clear-cut ;  place 
Bacine  beside  Shakespeare  or  Musset  beside  Shelley;  French 
poetry  is  only  an  eloquent  cadence. 

1  am  not  going  to  discuss  these  strictures.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  F’rench  mind  uses  prose  as  its  readier  instrument,  and  it  is 
also  a  fact,  that  at  this  present  moment,  when  the  French  spirit 
reasserts  itself,  poetry  is  far  in  the  background  compared  with  what 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  Romanticism,  when  Hugo,  Lamartine, 
Musset,  and  Vigny  occupied  the  front  part  of  the  stage.  There 
are  more  poets  than  there  were  at  any  period  of  French  literature, 
and  their  average  work  is  superior  to  what  it  was  in  the  nineteenth 
century ;  but  poetry  is  not  popular,  and  the  best-known  poets, 
the  most  successful — say,  Henri  de  Regnier  and  the  Comtesse  de 
Noailles — do  not  reach  the  twentieth  part  of  Victor  Hugo’s  public. 

The  reason  is  not  because  the  French  are  less  capable  than  they 
were  of  appreciating  poetry,  but  because  poetry  has  suffered  in 
popular  estimation  from  its  too  obvious  faults  of  twenty  years 
ago.  Who  was  the  great  French  poet  towards  1890?  Mallarme, 
no  doubt.  And  what  was  Mallarme?  Worse  than  an  Alex¬ 
andrian,  for  his  pleasure  in  writing  poetry  was  not  the  Alexan¬ 
drian’s  pleasure  in  mere  words,  but  the  Cubist’s  perversion  in 
using  a  medium  for  a  purpose  not  its  own.  Mallarme’s  object 
was  so  to  use  words  and  images  that  twenty  readers  of  the  same 
poem  might  be  placed  by  it  in  twenty  different  states  of  mind, 
and  no  such  over-refinement  will  ever  be  popular.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  but  if  Francis  Jammes  or  Madame  de  Noailles, 
especially  such  a  true  poet  as  Charles  Guerin,  had  appeared  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Parnassians,  before  Mallarme  had  run  away 
from  Parnassian  harshness  to  the  other  extreme  of  disintegration, 
they  would  be  even  more  popular  than  Sully  Prudhomme  was 
in  his  last  years.  Poetry  has  never  been  the  national  mainspring 
in  France — ideas  and  eloquence  play  that  part — the  French  have 
had  no  Homer,  or  Dante,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Goethe — but  it  would 
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be  absurd  to  say  that  they  do  not  love  poetry,  seeing  that  when 
they  cannot  get  it  at  home  they  go  all  over  the  world  to  find  it. 
Only  they  want  it  to  be  as  intelligible  as  prose,  if  it  is  in  a  different 
way;  hence  their  partiality  for  Villon,  Racine,  and  Musset; 
hence,  conversely,  their  shyness  of  the  Decadents. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  the  contemporary  school  of  poetry  is 
reassuring.  We  may  safely  say  that  its  principal  names  are 
Madame  de  Noailles,  Francis  Jammes,  Viele-Griffin,  Henri  de 
Regnier,  Paul  Fort,  Claudel,  and  Verhaeren,  to  whom  we  feel 
almost  constrained  to  add  Charles  Guerin  and  Angellier,  both 
recently  dead  and  better  known  after  their  death  than  they  had 
been  in  life.  All  these  poets  are  clear,  except  Claudel,  whose 
occasional  obscurity  gives  him  an  almost  farcical  appearance 
entirely  irreconcilable  with  the  superior  parts  of  his  productions. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  disengage  the  pagan  philosophy  of  Madame 
de  Noailles  from  its  expression ;  hers  is  a  childish  little  soul  with 
great  flashes  of  joy  or  sadness  springing  unexpectedly  from  the 
childishness,  and  the  contrast  is  perplexing ;  but  you  find  your 
way  in  and  out  of  her  meaning  as  easily  as  in  and  out  of  the 
French  gardens  she  so  fondly  describes.  Henri  de  Regnier  and 
V^iele-Griffin  started  with  the  technical  singularities  in  vogue 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  they  gradually  gave  up  this 
decadent  legacy,  and  their  most  popular  poems  demand  no  effort 
or  commentary.  Francis  Jammes’  transparent  purity  naturally 
excludes  complication,  and  if  Verhaeren  is  apt  to  appear  tumul¬ 
tuous  and  misty,  it  is  after  the  manner  of  the  torrent;  the  least 
attention  shows  order  w^here  there  is  only  too  much  matter.  Paul 
Fort  often  recalls  la  Fontaine.  As  to  Guerin  and  Angellier,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  former  and  the  wealth  of  imagery  of  the 
latter  are  united  to  a  precision  of  expression  which  almost  requires 
some  training  not  to  seem  cloyingly  precise. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  rising  generation  of  poets.  There 
may  not  be  much  poetry  of  the  truly  heart-felt  and  heart-nourish¬ 
ing  order  in  the  verses  of  Jules  Bois,  H.  Barbusse,  Bocquet, 
Rivoire,  Pottecher,  Bonnard,  Porche,  Caillard,  even  in  those  of 
Lucie  Mardrus  and  Helene  Picard — two  women  of  virile  intelli¬ 
gence — or  in  those  of  the  catholic  poets,  Mauriac,  Vallery-Radot, 
and  especially  Mercier — an  amazing  handler  of  words  and  a 
sincere  believer — but  there  is  nothing  that  will  discourage  the  long- 
scared  reader,  there  is  none  of  the  carelessness  which  gave  an 
occasionally  amateurish  appearance,  even  to  Lamartine  and 
Musset,  even  to  Hugo,  and  there  is  frequently  the  distinguished 
touch,  the  sudden  gleam  over  an  everyday  word  which  delighted 
the  first  readers  of  Tennyson. 

What  are  we  to  conclude?  That  after  the  Parnassian  glacier 
and  the  Decadent  jungle,  French  poetry  is  coming  to  a  more  open 
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space,  where  the  sun  and  the  breeze  of  real  inspiration  may  rise 
any  day,  and  if  Claudel  or  Madame  de  Noailles  cannot  be  called 
national  poets,  they  possibly  are  the  forerunners  of  one  who  will 
be  truly  French.  The  mediaeval  emotion  of  Claudel  certainly  is 
French,  and  so  is  the  medium  which  he  might  borrow  from 
Jammes,  or  Madame  de  Noailles  :  why  should  not  the  combination 
of  such  an  inspiration  with  a  form  as  clear  as  that  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  and  more  poetical  mean  greatness,  and  greatness 
of  a  decidedly  national  character? 

I  said  above  that  owing  largely  to  the  unintelligibility  of  the 
Decadents,  the  French  are  less  devoted  readers  of  poetry  than  they 
used  to  be.  But  there  is  another  reason  for  this  comparative 
desertion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
Hugo,  Lamartine,  Musset,  and  Vigny,  all  poets,  were  the  pro¬ 
tagonists  of  the  literary  world,  the  purely  material  conditions 
of  literature  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  to-day.  There 
were  yet  but  few  papers,  and  even  magazines;  literature  was 
expensive,  though  not  very  well  paid,  and  as  a  consequence  poetry 
stood  a  better  chance  than  it  does  nowadays,  when  high  and  low 
are  simply  besieged  with  newspapers,  reviews,  and  volumes  of 
all  kinds.  The  literary  grandee  since  the  development  of  the 
Press  after  1830,  and  the  invention  of  the  feuilleton,  has  been 
the  novel,  and  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  if  we  want  to  ascertain 
the  tendencies  of  a  time  or  country,  it  is  in  the  novel  that  we 
must  look  for  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  kind  of  literature 
attracts  authors  quite  as  much  as  readers,  thanks  to  a  fallacy 
which  one  minute’s  examination  is  enough  to  dispel,  but  which 
most  people  will  not  see.  The  novel  combines  two  powerful 
attractions  :  it  is  easy — considering  the  multitude  of  its  adepts — 
and  yet  it  is  great — considering  that  the  fame  of  Balzac,  Dickens, 
Tolstoy,  and  George  Eliot  is  built  upon  it.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  many  modern  activities  which  are  attracted  to  literature 
because  it  is  a  handy  manner  of  gaining  distinction  mostly  devote 
themselves  to  it.  The  ineradicable  hope  which  lives  in  every 
literary  mind  of  some  day,  through  luck  or  patience,  producing 
a  masterpiece,  deceives  them ;  no  man  so  much  as  the  novelist 
flatters  himself  to  attain  the  maximum  of  effect  with  the  minimum 
of  effort,  and  the  tangible  result  is  a  daily  increasing  flood  of 
fiction. 

Is  it  possible  to  bring  order  and  light  into  this  chaos  of  names 
and  books  ?  Can  criticism  see  its  way  through  such  a  confusion  ? 
Many  who  have  engaged  in  this  task^  seem  to  have  given  it  up 

(1)  Cf.  Muller  et  Picard  :  Les  Tendances  Pr^sentes  de  la  Nouvelle 
Littlrature.  Paris,  Basset,  1913.  Henriot  :  A  quoi  Revent  les  Jeunes  Gens? 
Paris  :  Champion,  1913. 
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in  disgust.  The  idea  now  prevalent  among  critics  is  that  we  are 
too  near  this  overwhelming  production  and  that  it  will  take  years 
to  distinguish  its  really  important  features.  Attempts  at  clarify¬ 
ing  are  discouraged  by  a  circumstance  which  is  a  novel  trait  in 
modern  literature,  and  makes  discrimination  more  difficult. 
Nothing  was  so  striking  in  the  literary  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  the  inclination  of  writers  to  be  their  own  interpreters. 
From  Victor  Hugo  to  M.  Saint  Georges  de  Bonhelier,  from 
Komanticism  in  its  cradle  to  Naturism,  no  sooner  had  a  young 
man  an  idea  which  seemed  of  any  promise,  than,  instead  of 
testing  it  through  production,  he  began  to  theorise  about  it  in  the 
tone  of  a  consummate  artist  who,  with  forty  volumes  behind  him, 
could  draw  on  his  experience  and  build  solidly  upon  it.  This 
was  sometimes  daring,  sometimes — much  oftener — comical,  but 
the  results  made  for  clarity.  All  these  disquisitions,  revelations, 
and  manifestoes,  frequently  accompanied  with  acclamations,  de¬ 
nunciations,  and  excommunications,  almost  immediately  crystal¬ 
lised  in  formulae  which  attracted  attention  and  eventuated  in  the 
formation  of  schools.  This  self-analysis  and  clarification,  of 
course,  made  the  business  of  the  literary  historian  much  easier 
than  it  would  have  been  without  them. 

To-day  these  conditions  have  changed.  The  gregarious  instinct 
has  deserted  literary  men,  and  they  live  apart.  Is  it  because 
they  have  seen  the  folly  of  expecting  inspiration  from  recipes, 
or  because  they  have  a  tendency  to  despise  all  Bohemianism  and 
would  blush  to  meet  at  the  cafes  of  old,  or  simply  because  literary 
jealousy  has  been  irritated  by  very  practical  considerations  arising 
from  the  advantages  attached  to  a  literary  connection  with  a 
daily  or  weekly  paper?  Certain  it  is  that,  apart  from  a  few 
beautiful  friendships,  literary  men  nowadays  avoid  one  another  as 
carefully  as  newspaper  correspondents  are  apt  to  do ,  and  whenever 
they  hit  upon  an  “  idea  ”  seem  as  anxious  to  keep  it  to  themselves 
as  their  predecessors  were  to  crow  over  it  and  make  it  obtrusively 
public. 

The  consequence  is  that  most  essays  in  contemporary  literature 
limit  themselves  to  guarded  statements  extracted  from  authors 
and  reconciled  more  or  less  satisfactorily  with  their  books.  Syn¬ 
thesis  is  hardly  ever  attempted.  Yet  the  idea  of  the  modern 
literary  isolation,  like  most  general  ideas,  is  one  which  becomes 
less  discouraging  upon  examination.  The  gregarious  instinct  is 
for  the  time  being  in  abeyance,  it  is  true,  but  the  even  stronger 
instinct  of  imitation  at  its  root  is  not,  and  we  can  still,  without 
too  much  difficulty,  see  it  at  work  in  the  literary  world.  That 
I  there  are  tendencies  is  clear,  and  plagiarism  makes  them  as  visible 

as  the  glaring  tickets  of  old  used  to.  In  fact,  had  we  only  the 
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titles  of  modem  novels  from  which  to  conjecture  their  afi&nities 
we  could  do  it  :  in  nothing  does  imitation  betray  itself  so  much 
as  in  the  choice  of  a  title,  and  talent  itself  frequently  falls  into 
this  pit. 

Careful  observation  of  the  literary  field  shows  beyond  a  doubt 
that  two  tendencies  have  for  some  time  been  at  work  :  one  which 
we  feel  immediately  constrained  to  call  realistic,  and  another  for 
which  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  at  a  loss  to  find  a  name,  but  which 
seems  obviously  to  take  no  pleasure  in  too  close  a  reproduction 
of  the  real. 

Modern  realism  is  well  represented  in  a  literary  body  which 
was  at  first  regarded  with  some  distrust,  but  upon  which  duration 
has  conferred  authority,  viz.,  the  Goncourt  Academy.  This 
Academy,  consisting  only  of  ten  members,  was  founded  by 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  not  in  imitation,  but  in  evident  rivalry  of 
the  French  Academy.  The  latter,  having  throughout  its  existence 
associated  moral  with  literary  canons — with  the  result  of  leaving 
out  such  men  as  Moliere,  Balzac,  and  Flaubert,  discouraging 
Daudet  and  openly  despising  Zola — seemed  to  E,  de  Goncourt 
unworthy  of  representing  the  pure  artistic  feeling,  and  so  he  made 
his  own  foundation  on  absolutely  different  lines.  The  present 
members  of  this  Academy,  MM.  Geffroy,  Rosny,  Bourges, 
Hennique,  Mirbeau,  Descaves,  Leon  Daudet,  Paul  Margueritte, 
and  Madame  Judith  Gautier,  certainly  have  very  little  in  common 
with  the  French  Academy  :  the  something  forceful  but  bordering 
on  the  violent  which  distinguishes  almost  all  of  them  would  be 
decidedly  objectionable  at  the  Palais  Mazarin.  Year  after  year 
the  Goncourt  Academicians  seem  in  their  choice  of  the  books  to 
which  they  award  their  prizes  to  have  mainly  in  view  some  amends 
to  a  young  writer  for  being  unjustly  and  narrow-mindedly  over¬ 
looked  by  the  official  judges  in  the  French  Academy.  This  attitude 
is  so  marked,  that  even  an  ordinary  reader  would  begin  to  see 
his  way  through  the  multitude  of  modem  novels  merely  by  putting 
apart  such  as  he  feels  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Goncourt 
Academy  and  suspicious  to  the  other. 

Now,  how  should  we  characterise  this  realism  of  the  Goncourt 
Academicians  and  of  the  writers  they  patronise?  It  is  as  different 
from  the  Bealism  embodied  in  Zola  as  Zola  himself  was  different 
from  the  Goncourt  brothers.  It  is  true  that  La  Fille  Elisa  paved 
the  way  for  VAssommoir,  but  La  Fille  Elisa  was  written  by 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  the  real 
Goncourt  taste  was  certainly  not  for  the  gratuitously  low  and 
horrible.  These  writers  were  artists ;  they  were  so  with  so  much 
resolution  that  the  reader  is  conscious  of  an  effort  where  they 
wanted  only  to  apply  a  method,  but  the  effort  is  in  the  opposite 
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direction  to  that  followed  by  Zola.  Where  Zola  wanted  the  dreary 
fatalism  of  what  he  called  life  to  reign  supreme,  the  Goncourts 
would  seek  another  element  :  they  selected  and  arranged,  and 
their  pleasure  lay  as  much  in  the  treatment  as  in  the  accuracy 
of  their  matter.  With  more  taste  than  power,  and  yet  an  in¬ 
clination  towards  a  kind  of  novel  which  required  power  before 
everything,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  ever  rise  to  the 
first  rank,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  their  notion  of  realism- 
nature  artistically  dealt  with — has  been  realised  in  the  best  fiction, 
from  the  Odyssey  to  les  Paysans  or  Middlemarch. 

It  is  in  this  same  spirit  that  we  see  practically  all  contemporary 
realists  approach  their  subjects.  Leaving  aside  a  few  older 
writers,  like  Mirbeau,  Descaves,  or  Hennique,  who  never  could 
tell  robustness  from  brutality,  they  see  that  the  inherent  faults 
of  realism,  viz.,  lack  of  mellowness  or  atmosphere,  aloofness  and 
harshness,  are  indeed  faults  and  not  distinctions,  and  they  try 
to  remedy  or  conceal  them. 

Most  of  them  believe,  like  the  Goncourts,  in  the  redeeming 
virtue  of  style ;  they  are  artists.  The  only  difference  between 
men  like  the  Eosny  brothers,  P.  Margueritte,  and — in  spite  of  his 
exaggerations — Paul  Adam,  or — among  the  younger  generation — 
writers  like  J.  A.  Nau,  Mme.  Colette,  Binet-Valmer,  Savignon, 
Elder,  Werth,  Hamp,  Eoupnel,  Pergaud,  and  the  ultra-refined 
imitators  of  the  classics  whom  we  shall  speak  of  by  and  by,  is 
merely  that  they  seek  a  higher  relief  than  the  others  and  are 
more  attracted  by  popular  naturalness  or  intensity. 

Beside  these  we  find  others  as  incapable  as  themselves  of  paint¬ 
ing  otherwise  than  from  life,  but  whose  natural  bent  is  to  tinge 
the  picture  with  their  own  mental  colouring.  Some  of  them, 
undoubtedly  under  the  influence  of  Dostoievsky,  are  positively 
soaked  in  sadness  and  tenderness.  Geffroy,  the  author  of 
L’Apprentie,  Frapie  the  author  of  La  Maternelle,  above  all 
Ch.  M.  Philippe — recently  dead,  but  a  daily  growing  influence — 
and  his  obvious  imitators,  Hirsch,  Moselly,  Ch.  M.  Gamier,  and 
Marguerite  Audoux,  are  all  painters  of  the  humble  life,  but  they 
select  it  for  its  inherent  pathos,  which  reveals  an  abyss  between 
them  and  the  soulless  author  of  V Assommoir ,  who  selected  it 
for  its  crudities. 

Finally,  another  school  seems  also  to  crave  something  richer 
than  nude  reality,  but  its  tendency  is  not  sentimental. 
L.  Bertrand,  the  Leblond  brothers,  d’Esparb^s,  the  seaman  writer 
Claude  Farrere,  Montfort,  often  also  P.  Adam  and  the  brothers 
Eosny,  locate  their  stories  in  sumptuous  surroundings,  frequently 
under  glowing  colonial  heavens,  and  with  a  general  wealth  of 
background  throwing  its  reflection  over  the  everyday  details.  This 
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method  once  more  brings  us  much  nearer  Salammbo  than 
La  Terre,  and  evidently  ignores  the  canons  of  Naturalism. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  evident  that  the  gloomy  workshop, 
or,  if  you  prefer  another  simile,  the  sordid  hospital  room  next 
door  to  a  charnel-house,  in  which  the  school  of  Zola  indulges 
its  sombre  mania,  has  been  deserted  and  that  the  taste  for  the 
real,  without  which  the  works  of  Moliere,  Lesage,  and  I’Abbe 
Prevost  would  not  exist,  is  once  more  associated  in  French  litera¬ 
ture  with  art,  its  indispensable  guide. 

This,  after  all,  is  merely  the  condition  of  literary  beauty  in 
any  language  or  country,  and  might  only  mean  that  the  French 
have  recovered  from  the  strange  exaggeration  into  which  the 
sickening  formality  of  classicism  in  its  decay  had  thrown  them ; 
but  it  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  contemporary  production,  and 
there  is  another  of  far  greater  significance. 

The  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  already  said,  almost 
invariably  gives  us  the  impression  of  an  effort.  The  Eomanticists 
as  well  as  the  Eealists  and  the  Naturalists  always  seemed  to  show 
off — they  compelled  us  to  admire  their  muscles.  Their  redundance 
is  nothing  else  than  the  complacent  repetition  of  the  amateur 
dumbbell  performer,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  gave  so  much 
offence  in  the  few  eighteenth-century  drawing-rooms  which  were 
reopened  after  the  Eevolution.  It  jarred  as  barbarous,  ungentle- 
manly,  and  foreign.  After  nearly  a  hundred  years  it  is  the  same 
reaction  w'e  witness  in  at  least  fifteen  out  of  twenty  literary 
people,  and  one  refrains  with  difficulty  from  labelling  the  schools 
I  have  just  reviewed  as  “less  French,”  in  the  sense  which  I 
endeavoured  to  define  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

What  the  Eomanticists  bequeathed  to  us  consisted  chiefly  in 
an  admiration  of  the  exceptional ;  a  straining  after  originality 
which,  in  the  space  of  a  decade  or  two,  completely  transformed 
not  only  the  literary  conceptions,  but,  what  is  more  extraor¬ 
dinary,  the  language  itself.  Thousands  of  snobbish  imitators  of 
Hugo  forgot  the  medium  they  had  received  from  Voltaire,  because 
they  despised  what  they  called  its  cheap  elegance  and  superficial 
clarity,  but  they  could  not  so  easily  invent  one  capable  of  taking 
its  place.  The  French  they  wrote  was  now  bombastic,  now 
bordering  on  the  coarseness  which  Eevolutionary  levellers  had 
imposed  with  the  "  tu  ”  and  the  “  citoyen  ”  ;  but  it  was  hardly  ever 
rich.  One  single  generation  is  unequal  to  the  long  work  of  ages 
in  the  formation  of  a  language  combining  accuracy  with  pictur¬ 
esqueness.  The  semi-international  and  fleshless  vocabulary  of 
the  Press,  just  then  finding  favourable  conditions,  completed  the 
disaster.  Whereas  literature  spoke  a  language  of  its  own,  different 
with  each  writer,  and  which  was  eventually  to  develop  into  the 
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wild  inventions  of  the  Decadents,  mere  readers  learned  another 
from  which  the  grace  and  the  pith  of  its  predecessor  were  entirely 
gone.  So  after  the  decadence  of  taste  we  saw  the  decadence  of 
the  language,  which  is  the  beginning  of  barbarism,  and  one  could 
have  hardly  foreseen  that  a  restoration  of  both  taste  and  language 
was  so  near. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  unexpected  turn  it  is  not  very 
difticult  to  say.  Eenan,  by  his  classic  taste  and  intellectual 
honesty,  was  a  link  between  our  writers  and  those  who  thought 
more  of  what  they  had  to  say  than  of  the  manner  of  saying  it ; 
Anatole  France  worshipped  the  French  undefiled  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  many  a  young  man  learned  it  in  his  books  as  one 
learns  a  foreign  tongue;  Jules  Lemaitre,  both  in  his  style  and 
in  his  way  of  judging  things,  even  in  his  charming  personality, 
was  a  revelation.  Here  was  a  Frenchman  of  wide  influence, 
content  with  the  popular  qualities  of  his  race  and  disdaining  any¬ 
thing  that  his  countrymen  could  not  with  proper  culture  attain, 
and  yet  with  this  modest  ambition  it  appeared  that  he  not  only 
made  the  most  of  his  gifts,  but,  compared  to  others  of  apparently 
higher  flight,  was  found  decidedly  superior.  Once  more  the  art 
of  thinking  summed  up  in 

Ne  forQons  point  notre  talent 

showed  its  long -forgotten  eflicacy,  and  the  lesson  was  taken 
to  heart.  Add  that  the  something  vulgar  in  French  politics  of 
which  everybody  became  more  and  more  conscious  and  tired 
threw  the  dissatisfied  minds  back  to  gentler  times,  and  went  far 
to  prepare  the  soil  for  finer  literary  seeds. 

The  characteristic  of  the  generation  of  literary  prose  writers  now 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  is  certainly,  in  the  phrase  of 
one  of  its  representatives,  M.  Andre  du  Fresnois,  that  “  elle  a 
rappris  Vaisance”  They  have  re-learned  naturalness  and  their 
gait  is  elastic  and  free.  They  never  frown  and  they  often  smile ; 
they  are  capable  of  emotion,  but  they  shun  sentimentalism,  and 
morbidity  is  loathsome  to  them ;  instead  of  everlastingly  talking 
about  truth,  they  aim  at  what  our  ancestors  modestly  called  “just¬ 
ness  ” ;  you  never  hear  them  utter  the  word  “  attempt  ”  with 
the  boastful  humility  of  the  Decadents,  to  whom  anything  new 
was  a  thing  admirable,  but  they  are  not  afraid  of  thinking  of 
perfection ;  they  are  enthusiastic,  but  when  they  feel  so  it  is  for 
good  reasons,  which  they  are  ready  to  give  you ;  finally,  they 
have  gone  back  to  the  days  when  the  language  was  full  of  idioms 
and  racy  phrases  or  images,  which  certainly  were  the  common 
property  of  all,  but  had  more  charm  on  the  lips  of  a  porter  w^ho 
had  caught  them  from  his  mother  than  in  the  books  of  a  Eoman- 
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ticist  who  laboriously  re-invented  them ;  their  French  is  once 
more  crisp  and  direct,  or  graceful,  and,  to  the  immense  relief 
of  some  of  their  elders,  they  spare  us  adjectives.  In  short,  they 
are  very  near  the  combination  of  qualities  which  foreigners  were 
wont  to  call  French  in  the  days  when  this  word  had  the  most 
meaning;  and  being  French,  that  is  to  say  themselves,  they  are 
happy,  which  is  a  precious  literary  asset,  far  superior  to  the  vain 
hope  of  becoming  some  day  sublime. 

Trying  to  number  these  new  writers  would  be  futile;  their 
multitude  baffles  the  most  honest  desire  of  keeping  up  with  their 
production,  and  frequently  discourages  classification.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  mere  imitators  of  that  greatest  of  imitators, 
Anatole  France,  or  at  best  of  the  writers  whom  Anatole  France 
imitates.  Behind  Henri  de  Regnier,  Pierre  Louys,  Marcel  Bou- 
lenger,  the  brothers  Tharaud,  etc.,  you  could  find  a  host  of  men 
and  women  who  have  had  the  revelation  of  the  remarkable  virtue 
of  the  pastiche,  viz.,  to  make  inspiration  possible  for  people  who 
otherwise  would  never  know  what  it  meant.  There  is  no  deep 
originality  there,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  a  simplicity  nearly  akin 
to  sincerity,  and  there  is,  above  all,  the  resurrection  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Were  it  not  for  his  irony,  Anatole  France  would  only  be 
the  top  boy  in  a  large  class  of  pupils  of  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu, 
and,  in  better  days,  would  not  be  taken  seriously.  But  seeing 
that  what  he  gave  us  is  exactly  what  we  needed,  he  is,  in  one 
respect  at  least,  a  genius,  and  his  pupils,  if  they  are  only  pupils, 
are,  at  all  events,  the  makers  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  some¬ 
thing  better  than  imitation  will  grow. 

Even  now  we  meet  with  many  works  which  it  would  be  unfair 
to  label  as  mere  imitations,  although  their  classical  parentage 
can  easily  be  traced.  Of  humourists  like  Tristan  Bernard,  Andre 
Beaunier,  and  Jean  Giraudoux  we  feel  constrained  to  say  that  what 
imitation  has  afforded  them  was  only  the  possibility  to  be  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  they  are  really  themselves. 

Besides,  we  already  find  a  whole  school  of  novelists,  the  special 
quality  of  whom  has  no  prototype  :  it  is  the  school  of  refined  and 
poetic  writers  who  do  too  much  honour,  it  seems  to  me,  to  Rene 
Boylesve  by  speaking  of  him  as  a  chief.  All  that  should  be  said 
is  that  he  was  a  forerunner.  Here  the  sharpness  of  the  eighteenth 
century  lines  is  softened  by  a  smiling  tenderness  which  in  most 
cases  must  come  straight  from  Dickens — extensively  read  in 
France — or  by  the  poeticalness  of  Fromentin.  Marcelle  Tinayre, 
J.  des  Gachons,  A.  de  Chateaubriand,  Jaloux,  Larbaud, 
Miomandre,  Viollis,  Lafon,Nesmy,  Mauriac,  Vallery-Radot,  G.  de 
Voisins,  all  suggest  the  classic  conception,  but  all  make  us  see  in 
the  background  of  their  stories  a  bright  rainbow  which  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  never  conjured. 
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A  similar  remark  may  be  made  concerning  the  psychologists, 

A.  Gide,  the  Tharaud  brothers,  Benda,  especially  Emile  Clermont, 
whom  two  volumes  have  been  enough  to  render  famous.  Their 
novels  are  obviously  conceived  and  written  in  close  imitation  of 
what  used  to  be  called  recits,  and  betray  the  haunting  presence 
of  Adolphe  and  of  the  less  known  stories  which  Adolphe  has 
thrown  into  the  shade,  but  there  is  a  quality  in  them  which  would 
not  be  found  even  in  Adolphe.  What  this  quality  is  cannot  be 
easily  defined ;  it  may  only  be  the  contrast  between  the  high  plane 
which  a  true  soul  crisis  requires  and  the  low  physiology  of 
Naturalism,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  strikes  us  as  an  originality. 

I  must  also  mention  a  class  of  writers  less  intent  upon  the  merely 
artistic  aspect  of  their  work,  but  who,  however,  help  quite  as  much 
as  the  rest  in  measuring  the  distance  between  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  and  that  which  worshipped  Zola.  After  Bourget,  Barres, 
and  Bazin,  men  like  H.  Bordeaux,  P.  Acker,  J.  Psichari,  Variot, 
and  A.  Baumann,  and — in  spite  of  his  splendid  isolation  and 
different  spirit — K.  Eolland,  are  as  interested  in  the  moral  and 
social  lesson  of  life  as  in  life  itself,  and  would  be  best  called 
idealists,  although  the  wish  to  be  true  is  alive  in  them,  as  in  any 
Realist. 

As  a  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  emphatically  that  if  anybody  had 
predicted  in  1880  that  less  than  forty  years  later  the  source  of 
inspiration  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  French  novel  would  have 
changed,  the  prediction  would  have  sounded  more  than  improbable. 
Yet  this  apparent  impossibility  is  to-day  sober  reality,  and  has 
for  some  time  ceased  to  astonish.  The  battle  in  which  Bourget, 
Loti,  Barres,  and  A.  France  engaged  with  Zola  has  been  won 
twenty  times  over,  and  no  signs  show  that  another  corruption 
of  the  public  taste  is  likely. 

The  reader  may  very  naturally  ask  himself  whether  this  for¬ 
tunate  change  for  the  better  has  been  productive  of  exceptional 
effects,  and  whether  the  rising  generation  has  any  masterpieces 
to  show.  The  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  Not  only  our 
young  writers  have  never  produced  anything  yet  that  may  be 
named  with  the  classics  of  the  French  language,  but  one  hesitates 
to  compare  them  with  thS  authors  mentioned  above  as  entering 
the  field  before  them,  viz.,  Bourget,  France,  Loti,  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  Barres.  These  young  men  are  all  distinguished,  but 
you  can  hardly  call  any  of  them  powerful.  Is  it  because  their 
principles  being  opposed  to  exaggeration  and  even  insistence,  they 
are  afraid  of  a  strong  treatment  and  apt  to  indulge  in  mere 
daintiness?  Or  is  it  because,  thinking  the  literary  professionalism 
of  the  nineteenth  century  bad  form,  they  are  inclined  to  act  as 
men  of  the  world  with  an  aversion  to  repetition?  Or  are  we, 
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the  public,  to  blame,  and  is  it  because  we  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  enormous  effort  of  men  like  Hugo,  Balzac, 
and  Zola,  even  Bourget  and  Anatole  France,  that  we  cannot 
separate  greatness  from  productivity,  and  would  rather  tolerate 
repetition  than  apparent  inaction?  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
this  were  largely  the  truth.  We  cannot  remember  the  days  when 
Bourget  and  A.  France,  having  only  produced  their  first  works — 
which  proved  not  to  have  been  their  worst — we  looked  upon 
them  merely  as  promising  young  men,  very  like  the  promising 
young  men  of  to-day.  Perhaps  we  only  place  Eomain  Holland 
apart  from  the  rest  because  he  was  lucky  enough  to  strike  a 
vein  or,  more  accurately,  adopt  a  method  which  enabled  him  to 
insist  and  repeat  without  being  taken  to  task  for  it.  It  may  be 
that  if  he  had  written  his  ten  volumes  on  ten  different  subjects 
instead  of  indefatigably  expanding  the  story  of  his  hero,  w'e  should 
complain  of  his  monotony  instead  of  extolling  his  power.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  inspiration  of  the  less  productive  novelists  does  not 
differ  in  quality  from  that  of  Eomain  Holland  :  their  common 
characteristic  is  naturalness  and  facility,  whether  the  writers 
indulge  in  or  hold  in  check  their  facility. 

It  may  be  also  that  we  are  coming  to  a  period  in  which  the 
quantity  and  comparative  excellence  of  productions  wall  result 
in  a  highly  estimable  uniformity  similar  to  that  which  strikes 
the  student  of  literary  history  in  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
eighteenth  century  :  surely  this  would  be  better  from  the  mere 
artistic  standpoint  than  the  ambitious  poverty  of  the  second  part 
of  the  nineteenth. 

But  whether  we  are  in  the  presence  of  mere  promises  or  have 
to  be  content  with  what  we  have  been  given  so  far,  all  this  is 
pure  speculation,  and  need  not  detain  us  any  longer.  From  the 
positive  point  of  view  adopted  in  this  paper,  it  is  not  so,  and 
w'e  can  speak  with  certitude.  Certainly  the  defeat  of  that  low' 
offspring  of  Eomanticism  and  Eealism — the  naturalist  novel — 
and  the  substitution  for  it  of  another  infinitely  more  flexible  in 
its  forms  and  calling  forth  some  of  the  most  sterling  French 
qualities — balance,  wit,  elegance,  psychological  penetration,  and, 
above  all,  that  incomparable  dowry  of  the  national  genius,  clarity 
— is  of  capital  significance,  not  only  for  literature,  but  for  the 
intellectual  health  of  the  nation  at  large. 

In  fact,  w'hat  was  the  reaction  of  literature  on  the  popular 
consciousness  from  the  Eevolutionary  till  the  Dreyfus  times?  A 
very  enervating  one.  The  affectation  of  impossible  sentiments 
by  the  poets,  the  high-flown  theories  of  second-rate  philosophers, 
the  laborious  obscurity  of  even  everyday  prose -wTiters,  all  made 
for  puzzling  and  bew'ildering,  and  the  exquisite  letters  of  Dupuy 
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and  Cotonet  in  Musset’s  works  are  only  the  amusing  expression 
of  a  very  general  and  very  depressing  experience.  Its  im¬ 
mediate  consequence  was  an  exaggerated  respect  for  scribblers 
of  all  kinds  which  had  originated  under  the  Encyclopaedists,  but 
gradually  increased  to  the  extent  of  making  Hugo’s  influence 
greater  than  that  of  Voltaire  or  Eousseau.  Finally,  it  reversed 
the  scale  of  values  in  the  minds  of  all  except  the  lucky  illiterate, 
placing  art  before  action,  and  inducing  a  preference  for  senti¬ 
mental  experiences  of  a  rare  kind,  crises,  as  they  were  called, 
and  things  which  would  look  well  in  print,  instead  of  the  manly 
enjoyment  of  positive  influence.  The  nineteenth  century  will 
appear  in  French  history  as  a  curious  lapse  in  the  traditional 
frankness  during  which  a  peculiar  kind  of  attitudinising  pre¬ 
vailed,  impelling  people  to  pretend  understanding,  when  they 
did  not  understand,  and  to  demand  sympathy  for  emotions  they 
never  could  feel. 

Quite  the  reverse  is  the  result  of  the  recent  literary  evolution. 
The  transparency  in  concept  and  expression  which  has  become 
an  indispensable  condition  for  acceptance  is  so  natural  to  the 
French  that  while  it  gives  them  pleasure  it  causes  them  no  sur¬ 
prise,  and  consequently  the  enjoyment  of  literary  excellence  has 
become  once  more  a  calming  influence.  The  question  which 
was  never  asked  during  the  classical  ages,  because  it  never  had 
to  be  asked,  nor  during  the  nineteenth  century,  because  it  would 
have  been  asked  too  often  :  what  do  you  mean?  is  so  universal 
to-day  that  it  will  soon  become  superfluous.  It  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  only  one  critical  school  at  the  present  moment,  that 
of  Neo-classics,  and  that  clarity  is  its  6nly  canon. 

So  literature  is  gradually  resuming  its  true  place,  which  is 
behind  life  as  a  beautiful  reflection  of  life,  and  not  in  the  fore¬ 
front.  The  literary  Colossus  of  the  Hugo  type  who  towered  above 
the  nineteenth  century  and  intimidated  even  a  man  like  Taine 
would  now  be  impossible. 

I  see  two  main  moral  tendencies  set  free  by  the  literature 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  one  embodied  in  the  psychological  concept 
of  Bourget  and  Barres  and  the  other  in  the  irony  of  Anatole 
France.  The  former  makes  for  liberation,  for  personal  respon¬ 
sibility ;  the  latter  stands  for  the  superiority  of  common-sense, 
of  French  lightness — not  levity — of  wit  as  the  gaiety  of  intelli¬ 
gence  :  both  amount  to  the  predominance  of  action  over  books. 
In  one  word,  France  is  practically  cured  of  the  literary  malady 
which  went  far  to  make  her  vital  reaction  more  difficult  after 
1870  than  it  would  have  been  a  hundred  and  especially  tw’o 
hundred  years  before  :  recovering  her  taste  for  light  she  cannot 
but  recover  her  health. 


Ernest  Dimnet. 
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There  have  been  many  surprises  in  the  present  war,  but  none 
greater,  I  incline  to  think,  than  the  rapidity  of  the  Russian 
mobilisation  and  the  brilliant  perspective  of  the  Russian  strategy, 
unless  it  be  the  startling  swiftness  with  which  fortresses,  both  East 
and  West,  have  “fallen”  to  the  Tsar’s  or  the  Kaiser’s  armies. 
In  brief,  we  have  by  now  lost  all  faith  in  fortresses ;  will  hence¬ 
forth  deem  none  of  them  impregnable,  not  Gibraltar  any  more 
than  Metz ;  would  perhaps  willingly  dismantle  as  useless  such 
fortresses  as  we  possess  ;  as  for  building  any,  never  again  !  Sheer 
waste  of  money ! 

Now,  this  sweeping  condemnation  of  fortresses  in  modern 
warfare  is  only  natural,  in  view  of  recent  sieges  or  evacua¬ 
tions  on  the  circular  line  Liege-Paris-Antwerp.  It  is  also 
healthy,  alike  from  a  popular  and  military  standpoint ;  for  it  bids 
us  rely  primarily  on  an  offensive  sti*ategy  for  our  defence,  and 
concentrate  all  our  efforts  upon  the  expansion  of  our  military 
power  in  the  Continental  field.  But  this  self-same  condemnation, 
however  natural  and  healthy,  through  the  alarm  which  it  expresses 
and  the  stimulus  implied  by  that  alarm,  is  none  the  less  greatly 
overdone  in  point  of  fact,  because  it  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  the 
outcome  of  severe  mental  shock,  and  consequent  reaction;  the 
reaction  from  the  over-confidence  in  modern  fortification  raised 
to  such  a  pitch  by  General  Leman’s  heroic  stand  in  the  forts  round 
Liege.  To  the  engineering  qualities  of  Brialmont  we  then 
ascribed  powers  of  endurance  centred  in  the  living  personal 
equation,  and  heightened  by  the  absence  of  the  enemy’s  siege 
ordnance. 

For  eighteen  days  following  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities 
the  forts  of  Liege  were  subjected  to  repeated  onslaughts 
by  General  von  Emmich’s  picked  infantry  from  Hanover  and 
Brandenburg.  For  eighteen  days  these  infantry  shock  tactics 
failed  before  the  accurate  and  determined  fire  directed  from  the 
trenches  and  machine-guns  which  defended  the  concrete  and 
convex  glacis  of  Brialmont’s  steel-roofed  strongholds.  All 
this  while,  the  medium-sized  and  somewhat  oldish  ordnance, 
varying  in  calibre  from  4  to  6  inches,  and  mounted  in  the  armoured 
turrets,  sufficed  to  silence  or  dislodge  the  German  field  guns  and 
field  howitzer  batteries,  and  to  destroy,  or  at  least  impede,  the 
throwing  of  pontoon  bridges  by  the  enemy  across  the  Meuse. 
In  fact,  the  Brialmont  works  fulfilled  beyond  previous  expectation 
the  specific  and  important  mission  entrusted  to  them  by  their 
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designer.  They  arrested  for  thrice  the  length  of  time  originally 
allotted  to  this  task  the  progress  of  the  invader,  thus  affording 
ample  opportunity  for  a  French  or  Franco- British  relief  force,  had 
such  a  force  been  available,  to  concentrate  along  the  Franco- 
Belgian  frontier  or  in  Northern  Belgium,  and  effect  a  junction 
with  the  Belgian  field  army  in  echelon  before  the  Belgian  capital. 
But,  I  repeat,  to  contain  the  enemy  for  a  brief  space  of  a  week 
or  thereabouts  was  all  that  was  demanded  and  could  reasonably 
be  expected  of  these  forts  d’ arret.  Their  fate  was  sealed  from  the 
very  moment  that  the  besiegers  could  bring  up  and  place  in 
position  their  powerful  siege  train.  The  obsolescent  4-,  5 ’5-,  and, 
perhaps  in  a  few  cases,  8-inch  batteries  of  Liege  were  bound  to 
succumb  to  the  11-  and  12-inch — let  alone  the  mammoth  16J-inch 
— Krupp  howitzers  of  the  Germans,  by  which  they  would  be 
hopelessly  outranged.  Unfortunately,  in  face  of  General  Leman’s 
splendid  stand,  popular  imagination  in  this  country  ran  amok. 
It  invested  these  mere  forts  d’arrH  with  permanent  properties  of 
endurance,  with  the  virtue  of  “impregnability.”  Which  exag¬ 
gerations  were  extended  to  the  potential  resistance  of  the  sister- 
fortress  of  Namur,  topographically  stronger  than  Liege,  but 
provided  with  yet  inferior  cannon.  Namur,  so  it  was  confidently 
asserted,  could  defy  the  enemy  for  three,  or  was  it  not  six  months? 
But  the  majority  of  the  nine  concrete  w’orks  which  formed 
Namur’s  steel  girdle  succumbed  to  a  bombardment  of  but  a  few 
hours’  duration,  this  time  by  16^-inch  as  well  as  smaller  Krupps. 

The  immediate  result  of  Namur’s  fall  among  our  military  or 
militarising  optimists  was  one  of  consternation,  soon  reaching  to 
despair,  as  the  news  slowly  dribbled  in  of  other  “falls,”  or  series 
of  “falls,”  that  of  Lille,  Valenciennes,  La  Fere,  Laon ;  that  of 
Givet  and  Mezieres;  that  of  Longwy,  Montmedy,  and  Rheims, 
excluding  minor  forts.  The  British  public  could  not  understand 
this  uninterrupted  sequence  of  “evacuations,”  carried  out,  in 
almost  every  instance,  without  the  firing  of  a  single  shot,  and 
was  greatly  perturbed  by  the  news.  True,  there  lingered  for  yet 
a  w'hile  some  doubt,  and  consequently  a  glimmer  of  comforting 
hope,  regarding  the  fate  of  Maubeuge  and  its  small  ring  of 
detached  forts ;  but  when  eventually  it  was  revealed  that  this 
minor  arsenal  and  stronghold  had  fared  little  better  than  Namur 
against  the  overwhelming  Krupp  howitzers,  our  pessimism  knew 
no  bounds.  Paris  would  share  the  fate  of  Liege,  Namur,  and 
Maubeuge.  General  von  Kluck  and  his  sledge-hammer  legions 
were  at  the  gates  of  the  French  capital,  or  at  least  within  gun 
range  of  the  Paris  outer  ring  of  forts.  The  German  commander 
would  concentrate  the  fire  of  his  monster  batteries  upon  a  sector 
of  the  first,  then  of  the  second  ring  of  detached  forts,  after  which. 
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with  their  traditional  Teutonic  disregard  of  human  life,  his 
infantry  would  rush  the  gap  right  up  to  and  through  the  historic 
ramparts  of  the  city  itself.  And  this,  indeed,  has  turned  out  to 
be  the  very  procedure  successfully  pursued  by  the  Germans  at 
Antwerp;  so  that,  had  they  but  tackled  Antwerp  before  Paris, 
instead  of  the  reverse,  our  pessimism  in  regard  to  the  latter’s  doom 
would  have  been  heightened.  In  fact,  I  doubt  whether,  in  that 
case,  a  single  optimist  would  have  been  found  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  our  Press.  Anyhow,  if  events  so  far  have  failed 
to  answer  the  all-absorbing  question.  Would  Paris  succumb  to  a 
combined  onslaught  of  16J-inch  howitzers  and  storming  tactics  ? — 
that  question  is  still  being  asked,  and  remains  unanswered.  It 
may  be  unanswerable,  or  it  may  not.  Personally,  I  think  it 
is  best  answered,  if  at  all,  in  the  form  of  another  question  ; 
Why  was  no  such  move  attempted  by  von  Kluck? 

For  such  a  query  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  general  and  more 
important  speculation — as  to  the  lessons  which  may  reasonably 
be  deduced  from  the  progress  of  the  war  up  to  the  present  in 
relation  to  modern  fortresses  and  their  value. 

Now  there  is  at  least  one  fundamental  fact  about  fortresses 
which  this  war  has  already  demonstrated — if,  indeed,  it  needed 
demonstration — notably,  that  fortresses  cannot  hold  out  for  any 
length  of  time  against  bombardment,  unless  they  are  possessed  of 
cannon  equalling  in  effective  range  those  at  the  enemy’s  disposal. 
Otherwise  you  might  compare  their  position  to  that  of  a  boxer  or 
wrestler  attacked  at  a  distance  by  a  good  marksman  armed  wdth 
an  automatic  pistol.  And  even  so  the  comparison  is  unfair  to  the 
fortresses,  for  the  boxer  or  wrestler  can  take  to  his  heels  in  the 
circumstances,  which  the  fortress  cannot  do ;  although  its  garrison 
have  some  similar  means  of  escape,  provided  they  do  not  delay  too 
long  before  taking  advantage  of  their  opportunity.  They  can 
evacuate  the  fortress,  which  is  exactly  how,  with  varying  success, 
the  major  portions  of  the  Belgian  and  French  garrisons  so  far 
assailed  have  acted,  and  acted  wisely.  For  you  cannot  hope,  with 
5-  or  6-inch  guns,  effectively  to  answer — let  alone  silence — hostile 
howitzers  of  twice  or  thrice  that  calibre,  throwing  their  shells 
from  a  position  some  seven  or  eight  miles  distant.  To  do  this 
you  require  either  howitzers  of  equal  power,  or  rather,  heavy 
guns,— -12-inch,  13‘5-inch, — of  somewhat  lighter  calibre,  but 
longer  range  and  greater  qualities  of  penetration.  Thus  only  do 
you  stand  a  chance  of  destroying  the  besieger’s  gun-positions  and 
his  gun-servers. 

Now’,  at  Liege,  Namur,  Maubeuge,  and  even  Antwerp,  there 
was  probably  no  heavier  gun  in  mounting  than  a  5‘5-inch,  none 
certainly  heavier  than  an  oldish  8-inch.  This  fact  alone  would 
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of  itself  explain  the  “fall”  of  every  single  one  of  these  strong¬ 
holds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  entrenched  camp 
of  Verdun  was  provided  with  heavy  French  ordnance  of  the  naval 
12'‘2-inch  pattern  would  correspondingly  explain  why  this  really 
first-class  stronghold  withstood  successfully  a  fortnight’s  bombard¬ 
ment  by  the  heavy  Krupps  attached  to  the  Crown  Prince’s  army. 
In  brief,  no  position,  however  scientifically  fortified,  can  be  deemed 
first  class  which  does  not  mount  guns  of  this  or  approximate 
calibre.  To  classify  Antwerp  as  such,  in  their  absence,  was  a  sad 
misnomer — and  mistake.  If  Belfort,  now  stated  to  be  the  next 
objective  of  the  Krupp  artillery  specialists,  is  amply  provided 
with  12’2-inch  ordnance,  its  chances  against  the  Germans  are  as 
good  as  those  of  Verdun,  whose  investment  they  have  for  the  time 
abandoned.  If  Belfort  be  unprovided  with  such  ordnance,  we 
shall  ere  long  be  treated  to  another  “evacuation.” 

Thus  the  first  and  most  absolute  lesson  taught  us  by  the 
experiences  of  the  present  war  is  that  the  value  of  a  fortress 
depends  primarily,  not  on  its  works,  but  on  its  gun-power. 
Accordingly,  it  behoves  any  country  which  may  have  cause  to  fear 
invasion  to  look  to  its  stock  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  ensure  that 
such  a  stock  be  not  only  adequate,  but  readily  available  at  essential 
points,  from  the  very  first.  I  say  this  because  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  at  the  time  when  the  army  of  von  Kluck  all  but 
rapped  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  the  latter’s  admirably  designed 
fortifications  were  insufficiently  equipped,  if  at  all,  with  the 
heaviest  type  of  French  ordnance.  In  the  unlikely  event  of  the 
Germans  arriving  for  the  second  time  before  the  French  capital, 
they  will  find  the  world’s  premier  entrenched  camp  in  a  very 
different  condition  from  that  which  prevailed  early  in  September ! 

But,  apart  from  the  primary  importance  of  gun-power,  the 
campaign  of  this  summer  has  taught  quite  a  number  of  lesser, 
but  still  most  valuable  lessons  about  military  engineering,  notably 
about  the  disadvantages  attaching  to  forts  built  of  concrete  and 
capped  with  steel  cupolas.  Although  concrete  works  offer  a  better 
resistance  to  penetration  by  gun-power  than  do  earthworks, 
they  are  more  easily  shattered  than  the  latter  by  the  revolving 
shells  “dropped”  from  the  heaviest  howitzers.  Admirably  suited 
for  the  defence  of  naval  harbours,  especially  when  lying  low  and 
isolated  in  deep  water,  and  almost  undistinguishable  from  the 
latter  at  a  distance,  they  have  proved  exceptionally  vulnerable  in 
the  case  of  land  defences.  Again,  the  din  of  the  shells  bursting 
in  the  open  near  or  within  earthworks  is  appreciably  less  nerve- 
racking  than  their  hammering  on  the  steel  top  of  a  casemate. 
These  considerations,  however,  are  being  wrongly  applied  at  the 
present  moment  by  certain  critics  to  so  pre-eminent,  if  not  unique, 
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a  natural  fortress  as  Gibraltar,  the  efficiency  of  whose  massive  rock 
they  would  disparage  on  the  strength  of  a  false  analogy  based 
on  the  example  of  the  artificial  concrete.  But  the  admirable  cover 
afforded  heavy  artillery  by  natural  galleries  of  massive  rock  has 
been  latterly  well  illustrated  by  the  use,  made  alike  by  the 
Germans  and  the  Allies,  of  the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rheims,  Soissons,  and  Arras. 

However,  the  failure  of  Liege  and  Namur  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  successful  resistance  of  Verdun  on  the  other,  have  taught  us  a 
lesson  even  more  important  than  the  respective  values  of  concrete 
and  earthen  works  for  inland  defence  purposes  ;  a  lesson  almost  as 
definite  and  as  vital  as  that  concerning  the  primary  importance 
of  gun-power.  For  these  vicissitudes  have  shown  clearly  that  the 
idea,  so  popular  with  the  military  engineers  of  the  latter  portion  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  of  relying  for  the  defence  of  a  city  not 
immediately  protected  by  ramparts  on  a  ring  of  detached  forts 
only  is  a  fallacy,  and  a  most  dangerous  one,  unless  such  forts 
be  uninterruptedly  linked  up  by  means  of  minor  works.  Otherwise, 
sooner  or  later,  at  least  small  bodies  of  the  enemy  will  succeed, 
despite  wdre  entanglements  and  mine-fields,  in  rushing  by  night 
one  or  several  of  the  intervals  between  the  forts,  and  concentrat¬ 
ing  either  within  or  before  the  town  itself,  to  seize  the  latter. 
Thereafter  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  bombard  or  storm  the  forts 
from  the  town  side  with  relative  immunity.  Often,  as  at  Liege, 
the  detached  forts  are  weakest  towards  the  city ;  and  besides, 
were  the  garrison  in  a  position  to  turn  their  heavy  guns  in  this 
direction,  they  w'ouid  yet  hesitate  before  employing  them  in  these 
circumstances,  for  fear  of  injuring  their  fellow-citizens  or  their 
public  buildings. 

The  influence  of  the  civilian  element  in  a  beleaguered 
town  of  to-day  is  much  stronger  than  it  used  to  be,  owing 
to  the  nicer  sense  of  humanity  which  now  prevails,  for¬ 
tunately  or  unfortunately,  among  all  but  one,  or  perhaps  two, 
European  nations.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  this  non-military  factor 
seems  to  have  been  utterly  ignored  by  literary  experts  on  siege- 
operations,  although  not  by  experts  in  the  field.  The  civilian 
element,  as  instanced  by  information  which  has  reached  us  from 
Liege,  Lille,  and  other  places,  may  or  may  not  affect  the  decision 
of  a  military  commander  to  face  or  avoid  or  prolong  a  siege,  in 
view  of  possible  grievous  injury  to  the  non-military  population. 
This  would  depend  upon  the  “nerve  ”  of  the  individual  commander. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  in  many  cases  he  will  be  affected  and 
handicapped  by  the  entreaties  of  the  burgesses  to  spare  their 
treasured  city  the  horrors  of  a  prolonged  bombardment.  Where 
the  city  is  an  open  one,  and  its  military  governor  consequently  at 
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some  distance  in  a  detached  fort,  the  civilian  i^opulation  will  fre¬ 
quently  take  upon  themselves  to  hoist  the  white  flag,  while  the 
forts  are  for  the  most  part  still  intact,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  has 
either  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  or  appears  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  rush  the  gap  created  by  the  destruction  of  at  least  one  of  the 
outer  w’orks  under  the  overwhelming  concentration  of  his  shell-fire. 

Thus,  from  the  successive  sieges  which  we  have  witnessed  since 
the  beginning  of  August,  the  conclusion  may  well  be  re-emphasised 
that,  to  afford  the  city  in  its  rear  adequate  protection,  an  outer  ring 
or  successive  rings  of  detached  forts  must  be  in  every  case  linked 
up  by  unbroken  lines  of  trenches,  lavishly  equipped  with  barbed 
and  “live”  wires,  mine-fields,  quick-firers,  and  machine-guns. 
Behind  these  trenches  there  must  also  be  an  essentially  mobile 
but  considerable  field  army,  sufficiently  large  in  point  of  numbers 
to  permit  of  the  riflemen  taking  their  places  in  the  entrenched 
firing-line  by  shifts,  and  withdrawing  at  intervals  to  the  city 
beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy’s  guns.  But  these  stipulations 
imply,  together  with  an  entrenched  camp  of  extensive  area, 
an  equally  extensive  mobile  force,  and  a  corresponding  deduction 
from  the  country’s  total  field  army.  Which  remark  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  value  or  worthlessness  of 
modern  fortresses.  Since  large  fortified  areas  imply  numerically 
strong  garrisons,  only  positions  of  overwhelming  strategic  im- 
ix)rtance  should  be  so  fortified  and  held ;  as  apart  from  mere 
detached  forts  d'arret,  like  those  along  the  Meuse  between  Verdun 
and  Toul,  which  are,  as  it  were,  fortified  semi-colons,  as  distinct 
from  full-stops.  Verdun,  which,  alone  of  all  fortresses  so  far 
assailed,  has  successfully  defied  the  German  siege  train,  is  almost 
an  ideal  entrenched  camp;  and  so  is  Belfort,  providing  always 
that,  like  Verdun,  it  mounts  a  sufficient  number  of  12-inch 
pieces.  As  for  Paris,  with  its  110-mile  perimeter,  under 
General  Gallieni’s  military  governorship,  it  should  now  be  able  to 
live  up  to  its  reputation  as  the  most  powerful  military  fortress 
in  the  world,  excepting  Metz.  I  say  now,  because  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  when  von  Kluck  approached  the  capital  some 
two  months  since  it  lacked,  even  as  Antwerp  lacked  to  the  bitter 
end,  the  required  outer  trenches  and  heavy  ordnance.  In  the 
Antwerp  forts  we  know  that  there  was  no  heavier  gun  to  be  found 
than  a  5'5-inch  Krupp.  Little  wonder,  in  these  circumstances,  that 
the  rare  advantages  enjoyed  by  Antwerp,  its  70-mile  fortified  cir¬ 
cuit,  the  several  natural  streams  and  scientific  canals  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  its  flooded  areas,  the  relative  protection  afforded  it  in 
the  rear  and  flanks  by  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Holland — 
that  all  these  invaluable  advantages  should  have  proved  of  no 
avail  to  this  first-class  stronghold — defended  by  fourth-rate 
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batteries  !  At  least  Antwerp’s  huge  perimeter  served  the  Belgian 
held  army  quite  well  on  one  point,  in  that  its  very  length  pro¬ 
hibited  the  besieging  army  from  systematically  investing  the 
whole  of  the  entrenched  field  army.  To  this  fact,  and  this  alone, 
was  due  the  successful  and  orderly  evacuation  by  the  main  body  of 
King  Albert’s  mobile  troops.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  similar  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  size  of  the  Paris  entrenched  camp  which  saved 
the  latter  from  an  onslaught  by  the  army  of  von  Kluck.  To  invest 
Paris  thoroughly  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  million  men  would 
be  required.  Otherwise,  if  the  fortress  were  only  partially  invested 
by  an  army  of,  say,  250,000  to  300,000  men,  the  approximate 
number  under  von  Kluck’s  command  when  he  halted  so  suddenly 
and  dramatically  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  field  forces  which  had  taken  refuge  and  rallied  within  the 
entrenched  camp  to  fall  unceasingly  upon  the  flanks  or  rear  of 
the  besiegers  by  using  the  great  fortress  as  a  pivot  for  swift 
turning  movements.  Of  course,  there  is  a  corollary  to  this  postu¬ 
late,  w'hich  is,  that  while  a  big  fortress  requires  for  its  defence 
a  correspondingly  large  field  force,  yet  such  a  field  force  must  in 
no  circumstances  allow  itself  to  be  completely  shut  up  within 
the  entrenched  camp,  unless  a  powerful  relieving  army  is  within 
certain  reach.  And,  even  so,  it  were,  as  a  rule,  safer  for  a  large 
field  force  to  evacuate  the  entrenched  camp  before  the  latter  has 
been  entirely  invested,  and  to  endeavour  to  effect,  by  virtue  of  its 
mobility,  a  junction  with  the  relieving  army.  This,  again,  lays 
stress  upon  the  fact,  already  postulated,  that  the  larger  the 
entrenched  area  the  better  the  chances  of  a  strategic  and 
successful  evacuation. 

However,  as  the  present  gigantic  scale  of  continuous  battlefields, 
or  rather  battle  fronts,  is  several  hundred  miles  in  length,  a  new 
use  has  been  found  for  large  fortresses  by  General  Joffre,  whose 
example  is  already  being  copied  by  the  Germans.  Hitherto, 
fortresses  of  the  magnitude  of  Paris  or  Verdun  had  been  regarded 
as  constituting  in  themselves  separate  battle  areas.  This  is  no 
longer  the  case.  For  by  extending  to  first-class  entrenched 
camps  the  ancient  principle  of  resting  the  tw'o  flanks  of  an 
army  in  battle  order  ujxin  two  farm-houses  or  entrenched 
hillocks,  the  French  Commander-in-Chief  has  caused  such 
areas  to  be  considered  no  longer  as  independent,  but  as  mere 
props  to  the  vast  and  single  army  of  several  millions  which  a 
modern  State  places  in  the  field.  Paris,  Verdun,  Belfort  was 
his  originally  selected  line ;  but  Paris  has  now  ceded  its  position 
as  the  support  of  General  Joffre’s  left  to  Calais.  May  it  soon 
be  Strasburg,  Coblenz,  Cologne,  and — Wesel ! 

Mat^rice  a.  Gerothwohl. 
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Recently,  in  one  of  the  remoter  corners  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

I  rode  to  a  little  tekye,  or  dervish  convent,  which  lies  in  the 
open  country  about  two  Turkish  miles  (leagues)  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  town  of  the  district,  in  one  of  those  rich  agricultural  plains 
which  abound  within  the  Turkish  dominions.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  tekye  in  question  ever  housed  a  dervish  community  of  any 
magnitude ;  probably  not,  to  judge  from  its  limited  accommoda¬ 
tion.  At  the  present  time  its  only  occupants  are  an  old  Sheikh 
of  the  Naqshibendi  Order  and  his  elderly  assistant ;  and  it  is 
rarely  visited  except  on  the  one  day  in  the  year  when  pil¬ 
grims,  mainly  of  the  peasant  class,  come  to  venerate  the  tombs 
of  the  forty  holy  Sheikhs,  which  are  ranged  in  two  parallel  sub¬ 
terranean  corridors  underneath  the  mosque.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  in  the  Levant  for  a  shrine,  or  grove,  or  sanctuary  to  be 
revered  by  the  followers  of  more  than  one  faith.  Not  only  do 
we  find  seven  branches  of  Christianity  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  the  four  Suni  Schools  in  the  Omayyad  Mosque 
of  Damascus  ;  the  pit  shown  as  that  into  which  Joseph  was  cast 
by  his  brethren  is  venerated  by  Christians,  Moslems,  and  Jews; 
Moslems  possess  a  mihrab  in  the  Church  of  the  Tomb  of  the 
Virgin  in  Jerusalem ;  in  Anatolia,  the  Saint  George  of  the 
Christians  and  the  Sheikh  Khidr  of  the  Moslems  are  one.  The 
tekye,  too,  is  an  example  of  this  phenomenon;  and  if  history  is 
silent  as  to  the  origin  of  its  forty  Sheikhs,  report  is  very  full  of 
their  supernatural  activities  at  the  present  day,  activities  which 
annually  attract  not  only  the  pious  Mohammedan,  but  also  the 
Christian  devotee.  He  who,  waxen  taper  in  hand,  passes  fearfully 
and  devoutly  from  one  green  and  turbaned  tomb  to  another,  is  re¬ 
garded  by  them  with  tacit  approval,  whatever  his  religious  convic¬ 
tions  may  be  ;  but  woe  to  the  sceptic  who  has  come  to  scoff  and  jibe  ! 
I  have  seen  the  sword  which,  wielded  by  no  visible  arm,  cut  off 
the  head  of  a  Greek  priest  who  derided  the  powers  of  the  Sheikhs ; 
firmly  embedded  in  the  rock  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  tomb-galleries  is  a  spike  which  by  similar  means  most 
severely  goaded  another  doubter.  Consequently,  the  Forty  are 
regarded  with  awe  by  surrounding  villages  of  either  faith ;  and 
their  wonder-working  tombs  provide  ample  material  for  the 
superstitions  which  are  dear  to  the  unlettered  peasant  of  Turkey. 


I  visited  the  shrine,  not  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  pilgrimage, 
but  on  a  day  when  the  old  Sheikh  had  bidden  certain  fellow* 
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dervishes  from  the  town  to  participate  with  him  in  a  celebration 
of  the  zikr  of  their  Order.  Zikr,  literally  a  “remembering,”  or 
"commemoration,”  is  the  name  given  to  the  peculiar  ritual  of 
dervishes,  which,  assuming  different  forms  in  the  dift'erent  Orders, 
is  designed  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  votaries  from  earthly  things, 
bringing  them  into  closer  communion  with  the  Divine.  Thus, 
in  the  Mevlevi  sect,  it  takes  the  form  of  dancing,  or,  rather,  of 
whirling  round  as  far  as  possible  on  the  same  spot ;  in  the 
Naqshibendi  and  Kufa’i  it  consists  of  the  repetition  of  certain 
religious  formulae,  which  are  persisted  in  until  the  requisite  state 
of  ecstasy,  almost  invariably  followed  by  severe  exhaustion,  is 
brought  about.  The  members  of  the  two  latter  Orders  are  vulgarly 
known,  in  consequence,  to  Europeans  as  Howling  Dervishes,  and 
in  the  severer  forms  of  their  zikr  they  not  infrequently,  on  attain¬ 
ing  a  condition  of  exaltation,  inflict  wounds  upon  themselves  with 
swords,  skewers,  and  other  forbidding  instruments  of  torture. 
The  state  of  ecstasy  appears  to  render  them  impervious  to  pain, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  is  easily  attainable  not  only  by 
professed  and  practised  dervishes,  but  by  the  numerous  lay 
brethren  who,  drawn  from  every  class  of  Turkish  society,  form 
an  important  addition  to  the  official  or  permanent  dervish  ranks. 
It  is  also,  I  think,  true  that  if  two  or  three  Turks,  believers, 
but  in  no  special  degree  devout  or  acquainted  with  dervish  prac¬ 
tices,  sit  down  together  and,  swaying  their  bodies  from  side  to  side, 
repeat  with  concentration  the  formula  of  some  zikr,  they  very 
often  arrive  at  the  condition  which  such  exercises  produce  in 
dervishes. 

The  Sheikh  of  this  particular  tekije  enjoyed  considerable  repu¬ 
tation  among  his  brethren  for  the  severity  of  the  tortures  which 
he  was  wont  to  inflict  upon  himself  when  stimulated  by  the  zikr. 
Gaunt  and  old,  with  a  shaggy  white  beard,  wild  eyes,  and  a  child¬ 
like  smile,  he  looked  his  part  to  perfection,  and  entered  with  the 
utmost  zest  into  the  preliminaries  of  the  service.  The  dervishes 
squatted  in  a  circle  on  the  floor  of  the  mosque,  and  with  marked 
and  peculiar  rhythm  began  in  guttural  unison  to  invoke  the 
Almighty.  “Ya  meded,  ya  Allah,  ya  meded,  ya  Allah!  ” — “Help, 
0  God !  ” — they  repeated,  swaying  gently  from  side  to  side. 
Presently  the  invocation  and  the  rhythm  changed.  Bowing  their 
heads  at  the  end  of  each  sentence,  they  exclaimed,  louder  and 
more  quickly,  “La  ilaha  illa’llah,  la  ilaha  illa’llah!” — “There  is 
no  god  but  God !  ” — laying  heavy  emphasis  on  the  two  final 
syllables.  After  a  while  they  exchanged  this  exercise  for  the 
mystic  words  “  Ya  Hu!  ” — “0  He  !  ”  (i.e.,  O  God  !) — and  shouted 
them  with  a  guttural  violence  that  closely  resembled  a  bark.  Their 
swavings  were  now  very  rapid,  and  had  grown  so  agitated  that 
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they  were  able,  without  abandoning  their  squatting  position,  to 
jerk  themselves  along  the  floor,  the  sweat  pouring  from  their 
brows.  Suddenly,  with  a  wild  shout,  and  with  an  unearthly  look 
in  his  eye,  the  old  Sheikh  jumped  up  and  tore  off  all  his  garments, 
except  a  pair  of  white  cotton  drawers  and  his  green  turban.  He 
seized  a  sword  which  lay  in  readiness,  and,  pressing  its  sharpened 
edge  against  his  naked  body,  endeavoured  to  run  forward,  while 
two  of  his  companions  held  him  back  by  the  extremities  of  the 
sword.  He  had  attained  the  state  of  hal,  or  ecstasy,  and  was 
oblivious  of  earthly  things.  Still  breathlessly  shouting  “  Ya  Hu!  ” 
while  the  spittle  ran  down  his  beard,  he  now  possessed  himself 
of  a  long  skewer  weighted  at  the  top  by  a  wooden  ball,  from 
which  dangled  pieces  of  chain.  He  pulled  the  skin  of  his  chest 
out  to  its  furthest  extent,  and,  after  twirling  the  skewer  several 
times  in  his  hand,  plunged  it  through  the  skin  without  drawing 
blood.  Next,  he  licked  a  fire-iron  which  had  meanwhile  been 
heated  in  a  manqal,  or  charcoal  brazier,  to  the  accomjianiment  of 
the  shouts  and  heavings  of  his  fellows.  One  of  these,  a  negro, 
now  lost  all  control  of  himself.  Throwing  off  his  turban,  he  beat 
his  head  repeatedly  and  violently  against  the  hard  mud  floor,  while 
the  colour  of  his  face  turned  from  black  to  an  ashy  grey.  His  neigh¬ 
bour  clasped  him  round  the  shoulders,  and  soothed  him  by  blowing 
and  spitting  in  his  face.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  done  so 
than  he  himself  caught  the  infection,  to  be  calmed  in  his  turn 
by  the  now  peaceful  negro. 

By  this  time  the  climax  of  the  performance  had  been  passed, 
and  the  zikr  ended  ere  long  in  a  diminuendo  of  noise  and  move¬ 
ment.  The  invocations  of  the  dervishes  became  less  loud  and 
rapid,  their  swayings  gentler  ;  eventually  they  subsided  into  weary 
but  contented  calm. 

From  this  description  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred  that  Turkish 
dervishes  w'ere  hysterical  revivalists,  men  whose  religion  took 
the  form  of  inducing  violent  but  superficial  and  transient  emotions. 
It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Islam  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  a  certain  resemblance  between  the  excitement  of  the 
revivalist  and  the  hal  of  the  dervish,  but  it  is  limited  and  deceptive. 
The  hal  neither  interrupts  nor  impairs  the  staid  dignity  of  the 
dervish,  nor  does  it,  in  passing  away,  carry  with  it  any  part  of 
his  religious  ardour  or  convictions.  Dervishes  represent  that 
element  in  Mohammedanism,  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  one, 
which  seeks  a  wider  sphere,  not  only  for  its  religious  emotions, 
but  also  for  its  religious  speculations,  than  that  generally  afforded 
within  the  rigid  and  austere  confines  of  orthodoxy.  Thus  we  find 
that  while,  on  the  •one  hand,  their  emotional  side  finds  an  outlet 
in  the  zikr,  on  the  other,  their  speculative  or  reasoning  qualities 
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lead  them  into  what  is  often  an  advanced  form  of  mysticism. 
This,  with  their  anxiety  to  protect  their  religion  from  deadening 
encumbrances,  causes  them  to  be  looked  at  askance  by  narrow¬ 
minded  and  fanatical  ’ulema  of  the  old  school,  by  men  who  think 
that  the  devil  speaks  along  telegraph  wires  and  who  gave  to  the 
bicycle  the  name  it  still  bears  among  country  folk,  that  of  sheitan 
'arahasi,  or  “Satan’s  cart.”  Again,  the  wideness  of  their  views 
as  regards  Islam  is  extended  to  their  attitude  towards  other 
religions ;  and  thus  the  dervish  is  both  a  member  of  an  esoteric 
Moslem  confraternity,  and  the  most  tolerant  of  Moslems.  He 
is  ready  to  see  good  in  all  religions,  and  dislikes  religious  persecu¬ 
tion,  In  his  memorable  book,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Sir  Charles 
Eliot  relates  having  heard  on  good  authority  that  “in  the  dangerous 
period  in  the  winter  of  1895-96,  when  religious  and  national 
feeling  ran  high  in  Turkey,  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  Mevlevis 
that  the  Softas  of  Konia  were  prevented  from  attacking  the 
Christian  population  of  the  town.”  Sir  E.  Pears  ^  quotes  a  Bektash 
Sheikh  as  saying  that  there  was  nothing  in  Christianity  which 
need  prevent  a  man  from  becoming  a  good  Bektash. 

The  Mollah  or  Softa  who  believes  that  the  telegraph  conveys 
the  voice  of  Satan  is  not,  however,  much  in  evidence  in  these  days, 
nor  does  his  opinion  carry  great  weight.  ’Abdu’l  Hamid,  in 
pursuit  of  his  centralising  policy,  covered  even  the  most  distant 
vilayets  with  so  extensive  a  network  of  telegraphs  that  the  wires 
suggest  to  the  majority  of  Turks  the  Padishah’s  voice  rather  than 
the  Devil’s.  Nevertheless,  the  Turks,  as  being  more  closely  in 
touch  with  European  nations  than  other  Moslem  races,  have 
suffered  much  from  the^rigidity  of  Islam.  By  making  the  Qoran 
a  code  of  law  as  well  as  a  book  of  spiritual  revelation,  and  by 
legislating  therein  so  minutely  that  man’s  every  action  is  regulated 
and  prescribed,  Mohammed  has  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
his  followers  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  needs  of  an  age  whose  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  did  not  foresee.  The  precision  of  his  injunctions 
is  certainly  beneficial  in  that  it  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  devout  Moslem  as  to  what  his  course  of  action  in  a 
given  case  should  be  ;  it  is  an  effective  and  invaluable  instrument 
in  the  mission  field.  The  coherency  and  thoroughness  of  the 
Qoran,  says  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  give  Islam  as  a  Church  militant 
“an  unequalled  power  of  converting,  drilling,  and  disciplining 
savage  nations.  But  the  same  characteristics  become  a  source  of 
weakness  in  the  religion  of  a  great  State  in  contact  with  European 
Powers.”  Turkish  organisation  has  not  been  successful  in  the 
administration  of  provinces  inhabited  principally  by  non-Moslems, 
although  it  has  been  admirable  for  purposes  of  conquest.  Becog- 
(1)  Turkey  and  its  People.  London,  1911. 
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nising  all  this,  it  is  still  possible  for  us  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
of  the  barrier  which  Islam  opjioses  to  progress.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  it  did  not  prevent  the  Turkish  artillery  from  being  more 
advanced  and  efficient  than  that  of  western  nations ;  lately  it  has 
enabled  ’Abdu’l  Hamid  to  carry  out,  under  purely  iNIosleni 
auspices,  the  construction  of  the  Hejaz  Eailway. 

No  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Islam  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  the  status  of  women  in  the 
Moslem  world,  but  on  this  point,  as  on  others,  there  have  been 
many  misconceptions.  Without  assuming  that  a  book  like  Les 
Dcscnchantees  correctly  portrays  the  feelings  of  the  majority 
of  Turkish  women,  we  may  readily  admit  that  their  jxisition  is 
in  need  of  improvement.  Let  us  inquire,  how'ever,  before  we  con¬ 
demn  Islam  on  that  account,  if  the  present  system  has  advan¬ 
tages  that  may  be  set  against  its  disadvantages,  and,  further, 
how  far  Islam  is  responsible  for  the  latter.  One  weighty  item 
stands  to  its  credit  side  :  that  it  is  practically  a  complete  check 
on  i>rostitution.  The  Turkish  Government  does  not  figure  among 
the  signatories  to  the  International  Convention  of  1910  for  the 
su[)j>ression  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic  ;  on  the  other  hand,  among 
prostitutes  in  Turkey  representatives  of  the  millet  of  Islam  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  And  if  divorce  is  much  too  easy, 
this  is  sometimes  the  case  in  non-Moslem  countries.  The  origin 
of  the  seclusion  of  wmmen  is  not  Moslem.  Historically  it  is 
pre-Mohammedan,  and  the  limits  within  w'hich  it  was  and  is 
observed  are  geographical,  not  religious.  Mohammed  found  the 
system  in  existence  in  Arabia,  and  retained  it  wdth  certain  modifi¬ 
cations.  It  is  permissible  to  criticise  him  for  not  abolishing  it ; 
it  is  clearly  wrong  to  saddle  him  or  Islam  with  its  invention. 
Faint  traces  of  survivals  of  the  system  may  still  be  met  with  in 
Christian  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Jealous 
husbands  do  not,  it  is  true,  there  confine  their  wives  to  the  guard  of 
Ethiopian  mutes;  but  the  tendency  in  parts  of  those  countries 
for  women  to  go  about  in  dressing-gowns  until  the  afternoon 
smacks  somewhat  of  what  we  are  told  is  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
harem.  The  patios  of  Andalusian  houses  are  probably  the  result  of 
Arab  influence ;  but  no  one  can  attribute  the  women’s  galleries  in 
Byzantine  churches  to  imitation  of  the  Moslem.  Christianity 
has  whittled  down,  and  in  many  cases  obliterated,  such  re¬ 
strictions  as  it  found  upon  the  freedom  of  women,  Islam  has 
not ;  and  that  is  the  extent  of  Mohammedan  responsibility  in 
the  matter. 

The  salutary  disciplinary  effect  of  the  Qoran  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  Islam,  which  means  resignation,  inculcates,  as  regards 
man’s  relations  with  the  Deity,  patient  submission  to  the  pre- 
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destined  will  of  God  ;  hence  it  consecrates,  in  man’s  relations  with 
the  State  or  his  fellow-men,  obedience  to  properly  constituted 
authority.  To  the  nature  of  their  religion  the  Turks,  primarily 
a  military  race,  owe  the  discipline  which  has  been,  in  the  course 
of  their  history,  perhaps  the  greatest  asset  of  their  armies.  Again, 
the  absence  of  sacerdotalism,  the  non-interposition  of  an  inter¬ 
mediary  between  God  and  man,  foster  in  the  individual  Moslem  a 
self-respect,  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  which  are  due 
the  enterprise  and  initiative  of  the  Turkish  soldier  in  w'arfare. 
In  the  theocracy  of  Islam  no  priestly  caste  acts  as  man’s  mediator 
w’ith  his  Maker.  The  Imam  is  only  the  leader  of  prayer,  a  sort 
of  precentor;  the  ’ulema,  as  students  of  Qoranic  law,  which 
mingles  Civil  with  Canon  law,  are  at  most  but  semi-ecclesiastics. 
And  as  the  Turk  learns  to  respect  himself,  so  he  learns  to  respect 
his  elders  and  betters,  and  not  to  withhold  all  respect 
from  those  fellow'-Moslems,  such  as  beggars,  whom  he  cannot 
regard  as  his  betters.  For  parental  authority  he  enter¬ 
tains  a  deep  regard.  A  growm-up  Turk  who  is  lax  enough 
to  drink  wine  or  raqi  w  ill  usually  hesitate  to  do  so  in  the  presence 
of  his  father ;  similar  diffidence  is  even  showm,  sometimes,  with 
regard  to  smoking.  Near  relationship  does  not  engender  what 
the  Turks  regard  as  unseemly  familiarity ;  Turks  address  their 
elder  brothers  by  the  titles  of  agha  or  agha  beyi,  their  elder  sisters 
as  ahla,  scarcely  ever  by  name  unless  the  difference  in  age  is  very 
slight.  They  obey  seriously  the  injunctions  of  their  faith  as  to 
charity.  Wealthy  men  will  endow’  schools,  equip  some  village  with 
a  w’ater  supply,  defray  the  expenses  of  an  indigent  pilgrim  to 
]\[ecca,  feed  a  certain  number  of  poor  from  their  kitchens  every 
Friday.  At  the  feast  of  Qurban  Bairam  they  send  gifts  of  mutton 
to  their  poorer  neighbours.  Those  less  opulent  buy  bread  for  the 
street  dogs,  give  doles  of  food  to  beggars  who  call  from  house 
to  house,  pay  for  the  contents  of  a  goat-skin  of  w’ater  to  be 
dispensed  free  to  all  who  ask.  The  solidarity  of  Islam  does  not 
permit  them  to  suffer  co-religionists  to  starve. 

Furthermore,  they  do  not  blaspheme.  In  anger  they  may 
allude  in  unflattering  terms  to  the  ancestry,  or  to  the  virtue  of  the 
female  relatives,  of  their  provoker;  they  have  too  profound  a 
respect  for  the  name  of  God  to  couple  it  with  coarse  abuse. 
Another  of  their  traits  is  kindness  to  animals,  although  this  some¬ 
times  takes  an  illogical  form,  as  when  they  allow  puppies  and 
kittens  to  die  of  exposure  because  they  dislike  drowning  them. 
And  the  toleration  they  can  display  tow’ard  Christianity  when  it 
is  not  in  real  or  fancied  conflict  with  their  own  interests  is 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  exploitation  w’hich  they  have  undergone 
at  the  hands  of  foreigners.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
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suppose  that  they  would  eradicate  from  churches  that  had  been 
turned  into  mosques  all  vestiges  of  Christian  worship  and  decora¬ 
tion.  In  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople  only  the  faces  of  the  great 
angels  in  the  central  dome  have  been  white-washed  ;  when  I  visited 
Salonika  in  1907,  the  Byzantine  mosaics  of  the  superb  basilica  of 
Hagios  Demetrios,  in  Turkish  times  the  Qasimieh  Mosque,  were 
being  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  Ottoman  Government ;  in  the 
principal  mosque  of  Cyprus,  that  of  St.  Sophia  in  Nicosia,  the  archi¬ 
tectural  chef  d’ceuvre  of  the  Lusignan  kings,  not  only  carved 
crosses,  but  the  Christian  appellation  have  been  suffered  to  remain. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  be  done  in  Christian  countries 
in  the  converse  case,  as  mosques  of  high  importance  are  rarely 
turned  into  churches.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  small  churches  in 
the  old  “Banat  ”  which  were  formerly  mosques,  but  no  monograms 
of  the  first  Khalifs,  or  other  Moslem  emblems,  did  I  discern. 
Such  tolerance,  of  which  examples  can  be  multiplied,  and  the 
laudable  attitude  of  the  dervishes,  are  characteristic  of  the  best 
type  of  Turkish  Moslem. 

There  is,  however,  another  form  of  tolerance  which  is  not  so 
healthy  a  symptom,  because  it  is  inspired  less  by  respect  for  other 
religions  than  by  indifference  to  Islam.  The  religion  of  the  Turk 
brings  out  all  that  is  best  in  him,  encourages  the  fundamental 
Turkish  virtues  of  sobriety,  truthfulness,  honesty,  cheerful 
obedience,  patience,  and  endurance.  W.  G.  Palgrave,  an  excep¬ 
tionally  shrewd  student  of  Turkish  character,  wrote  in  1870  : 
“A  workman  who,  in  an  ordinary  way,  cannot  be  got  to  make 
two  windows  on  a  line  in  the  same  length  of  wall,  or  make  level 
the  floor  of  a  room  ten  feet  square,  never  fails  to  direct  the 
‘  Kibleh  ’  niche  with  unerring  exactness,  and  to  find  to  a  hair’s- 
breadth  the  precise  angle  of  the  radius  that  points  to  Mecca. 
What  love  is  to  the  world  at  large,  that  is  Islam  to  the  Eastern; 
it  renders  him  architect,  poet,  metaphysician,  carver,  decorator, 
soldier,  anything.  Taught  by  Islam,  men  who  even  in  the  long- 
drilled  regiment  can  never  dress  a  line  or  form  a  square  with 
tolerable  correctness,  range  themselves  in  the  most  perfect  rank 
and  file  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  .  .  .  Every  feature  of  the  village 
tells  the  same  tale.  The  cottages  are  the  merest  hovels — w^e  here 
except  Syria — half  earth,  half  rubble;  and  no  pretence,  not  to 
speak  of  ornament,  but  even  of  common  symmetry  and  neatness, 
relieves  their  ugliness.  Even  the  Beg’s  house  is  a  clumsy  barrack, 
sadly  in  need,  too,  of  repair;  its  decorations  are  of  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  kind.  But  on  the  village  mosque  neat  stone-wnrk, 
subtle  carving,  elaborate  art  have  all  been  lavished;  here 
the  injuries  of  time  are  immediately  and  accurately  made 
good ;  here  are  to  be  found  the  best  carpets,  here  the  gayest 
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colours,  here  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness.”  It  is  Islam  which, 
notwithstanding  its  faults,  its  rigidity,  its  stationary  tendencies, 
has  made  the  Turks  a  great  people  ;  it  is  Islam  which  has  inspired 
a  small  and  obscure  Siberian  tribe  with  the  ardour  and  organisa¬ 
tion  that  enabled  it  to  establish  one  of  the  widest  Empires  of 
modern  history.  The  extent  to  which  the  decay  of  that  Empire 
is  attributable  to  decay  of  faith  among  certain  classes  of  Turks 
is  not  easy  to  define,  but  it  is  considerable.  Among  the  agricul¬ 
tural  population,  those  who  wear  the  Turkish  peasant  dress  of 
embroidered  yclek  and  baggy  breeches,  chiplaqlar,  and  are  known 
in  consequence  as  haldiri,  or  “hare-calves,”  Palgrave’s  observations 
still  hold  good.  The  Turkish  countryman  is  an  honest,  upright 
soul,  and  wisely  clings  to  the  religion  which  is  his  protection 
against  the  vices  of  the  West  and  the  degenerating  poisons  of 
the  town.  But  in  Constantinople,  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire, 
irreligion  has  long  been  rife;  and  in  1784  one  Elias  Habesci,^  an 
able  and  far-sighted  Levantine,  wrote  as  follow^s  on  what  he  then 
regarded  as  Turkey’s  precarious  position  :  — 

“  x\n  inquiry,  then,  how  far  the  modern  Turks  have  deviated  from 
the  original  institutes  of  their  founder  cannot  but  be  highly  interest¬ 
ing,  as  it  w  ill  lead  to  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
humiliating  situation  of  a  once  formidable  power,  whose  arms  were 
dreaded  in  former  times  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  States  of 
Europe,  and  their  alliance  courted  by  others.”  And,  in  the  same 
chapter,  Habesci’s  ascription  of  Turkish  defeats  to  the  fact  that 
“  neither  soldiers  nor  officers  any  longer  believe  that  they  shall  go 
to  paradise,  from  being  slain  in  the  field  of  battle  ”  is  a  curious 
anticipation  of  what  has  been  stated  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  Turkish  disasters  in  the  recent  war. 

H.  C.  Lukach. 

(1)  The  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  d:c.,  London,  1784. 
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It  is  a  simple  matter  for  a  Government  to  issue  a  proclamation 
of  neutrality.  To  persuade  or  compel  a  nation  collectively  and 
individually  to  observe  such  a  neutrality  has  always  been  difficult, 
and  under  present  conditions  the  United  States  Government  is 
finding  it  an  almost  impossible  task.  It  is  a  thankless  job  at 
best,  for  each  nation  at  war  is  naturally  and  constantly  meeting 
with  rebulT  in  its  efforts  to  take  advantage,  hence  no  one  is 
completely  satisfied.  As  matters  now  stand,  America  is  practically 
the  only  Great  Power  not  involved  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  present  conflict.  The  population  contains 
large  elements  of  foreign  boi’n,  affiliated  more  or  less  strongly 
with  this  or  that  people  at  war.  The  American  trading  community 
now  holds  vast  stores  of  goods  seeking  exjwrt,  and  in  normal 
times  is  an  important  purveyor  to  the  daily  need  of  the  people 
of  Europe. 

The  countries  at  war  are  all  large  importers  of  foodstuffs,  raw 
materials,  and  manufactured  goods.  America  has  been  the  source 
of  supply  to  a  large  extent,  hence  the  efforts  of  all  belligerents 
are  now  concentrated  upon  America,  in  an  attempt,  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  secure  more  especially  a  continuation  of  shipment  of 
food,  raw  materials  needed  in  manufacture,  and  of  gold.  In  a  war 
like  the  present  practically  all  supplies  are  contraband,  for  the 
efforts  of  combatants  are  directed  towards  an  economic  as  well 
as  an  armed  defeat  of  the  enemy.  The  recent  increase  of  imports 
reported  from  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe  not  yet  involved 
in  the  war  is  indisputable  evidence  of  increased  export  in  some 
direction,  for  the  tendency  of  industry  at  this  time  is  towards 
stagnation,  and  imports  would  naturally  show  a  decided  decrease 
if  the  demand  was  based  upon  normal  home  consumption  and 
trade. 

In  considering  the  present  position  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  American  people  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  certain 
facts.  The  total  population  approximates  one  hundred  million, 
with  a  very  high  percentage  of  effectiveness  in  this  number.  This 
means  that  America  has  to-day  the  largest  effective  population, 
judged  by  modern  standards,  of  any  country  in  the  world.  A 
long  reign  of  free  thought,  free  speech,  and  a  free  Press  have 
resulted  in  little  or  no  control  by  the  Government  of  peaceful 
action  or  of  public  opinion,  nor  is  any  attempted.  In  other  words, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  given  a  freedom  of  deed  and 
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utterance  such  as  is  unknown  elsewhere,  even  in  England,  for  in 
J-ingland  in  normal  times  there  are  still  topics  upon  which  the 
Press  preserves  considerable  reticence.  The  rights  or  wrongs, 
the  desirability  or  undesirability  of  such  extreme  freedom  are  not 
for  discussion  at  the  moment,  for  even  in  times  of  peace  this  is 
controversial.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  it  does  exist,  and 
consequently  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  by  Americans 
to  President  Wilson’s  mild  tliough  earnest  request  that  the  Press 
and  the  people  should  hold  themselves  absolutely  neutral.  There 
is  a  vast  neutrality  manifest  in  the  news  columns  of  the  American 
papers.  So  true  is  this  that  both  elements  at  war  have  shown 
irritation  at  favours  shown  the  opposition.  Both  sides  are  getting 
a  hearing  and  at  length.  The  leaders,  or  editorials  as  they  are 
called  in  America,  quite  generally  lean  one  way  or  another  in 
the  discussion  of  the  war,  but  it  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
day  of  the  leader-writer  in  America  has  gone.  Some  newspapers 
of  the  highest  standing  and  largest  circulations  have  almost  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  leaders,  which  even  when  used  are  seldom  taken 
seriously  by  the  public,  and  less  so  in  the  offices  of  the  papers 
themselves,  excepting  possibly  by  the  proprietors  of  the  journals, 
who  quite  generally  overrate  their  own  personal  importance. 

The  new’s  is  the  thing  in  America,  and  much  of  it  is  given  in 
the  form  of  the  personal  interview,  a  feature  of  journalism 
developed  to  its  highest  possibilities  across  the  Atlantic.  Through 
the  interview’  any  side  of  a  case  may  be  stated,  and  if  the  party 
interviewed  has  any  claim  to  consideration  through  position  or 
accomplishment,  the  interview’  is  treated  as  a  piece  of  valuable 
new’s  or,  in  other  w’ords,  as  a  triumph  for  the  paper  securing  the 
same.  This  is  the  most  usual  form  in  which  a  bid  is  made  for 
public  attention,  and  as  the  paper  itself  takes  no  responsibility 
for  the  views  expressed,  nor  guarantees  the  genuineness  of  alleged 
facts  set  forth,  it  makes  no  difference  w’hether  the  ideas  set  forth 
coincide  with  the  attitude  of  the  paper  itself,  or  whether  the 
statements  made  conflict  with  those  in  the  new’s  columns  or  not. 
This  method  of  journalism  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  all  political 
campaigns.  It  often  occurs  that  the  “opposition”  gets  more 
space,  and  consequently  more  advertising,  than  the  party  w’ith 
w’hich  the  journal  may  be  aligned.  Special  correspondents  follow- 
all  candidates  for  high  office,  and  full  credit  is  given  both  sides 
for  all  their  successes  or  enthusiasm  aroused.  There  are  naturally 
some  exceptions  to  this  method  of  conducting  American  news¬ 
papers,  but  on  the  w’hole  it  is  true  as  regards  the  papers  of  highest 
standing  and  most  independent  existence. 

To  print  all  the  new’s,  that  is,  everything  in  which  anyone 
might  be  interested,  is  the  ambition  of  the  American  newspaper 
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publisher.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  any  big,  vital  controversy 
all  sides  get  a  hearing  in  one  form  or  another,  and  many  believe 
that  with  full  confidence  in  a  cause  the  best  way  to  kill  the 
opposition  is  to  give  it  full  swing.  There  is  a  homely  American 
saying  to  the  effect  that  if  you  give  a  calf  rope  enough  it  will 
hang  itself,  and  the  course  thus  indicated  was  successfully  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  presidential  campaigns,  wherein  W.  J.  Bryan,  now 
Secretary  of  State,  talked  himself  to  death  as  a  presidential 
possibility.  Noise  and  smoke  do  not  win  a  battle  ;  it  is  the  quality 
of  the  projectiles  and  the  accuracy  of  their  flight.  This  is  all 
closely  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  the  present  international 
situation  by  the  American  Press.  Every  word  that  can  be  secured 
from  the  countries  now  at  w^ar  will  be  published ;  it  makes  no 
difference  what  its  source  or  by  what  motive  it  is  inspired.  To 
refuse  to  print  an  interview  with  someone  worth  while  because 
the  statements  made  were  not  believed,  or  because  they  did  not 
fit  in  with  the  views  of  the  proprietors  of  the  paper,  would  be 
considered  lack  of  enterprise.  To  refuse  to  print  “official”  news 
sent  from  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  or  Vienna  because  it  was 
“official,”  and  therefore  undoubtedly  prejudiced,  would  be  to  run 
the  risk  of  jx)ssibly  not  printing  all  the  news,  the  nightmare  of 
every  responsible  American  journalist.  And  then  again,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  readers  of  a  paper  of 
general  and  indiscriminate  circulation  in  a  neutral  country,  and 
especially  in  America,  where  many  thousands  of  people  are  still 
not  only  interested,  but  actually  sympathetic  wdth  the  land  they 
left  perhaps  not  so  very  long  ago.  As  a  rule,  a  paper  is  bought 
by  an  AYnerican  not  because  of  the  party  affiliations  of  that  paper, 
but  because  he  likes  it  best  as  a  vendor  of  the  news  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  real  reason  why  so  many  American  newspapers  are 
run  upon  independent  lines  politically,  and  so  classify  themselves. 

What  w'ould  happen  in  America  as  concerns  the  Press,  if  that 
country  ever  engaged  in  a  real  modern  war,  no  man  can  say. 
During  the  war  with  Spain,  only  sixteen  years  ago,  every  move¬ 
ment  of  troops  and  ships,  every  act  of  every  public  man,  was 
blazoned  to  the  world  almost  in  advance  of  the  actual  occurrence. 
Had  Spain  been  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  she  would  have  needed  no  intelligence  bureau,  for  the 
American  Press  served  most  effectively  in  that  capacity  for  the 
enemy.  It  is  possible  that  a  situation  sufficiently  grave  to 
endanger  the  country  would  curb  newspaper  enterprise  and  enable 
the  Government  to  exercise  control,  but  it  would  certainly  require 
a  most  drastic  educational  process,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  such  immediate  success  of  newspaper  censorship  as  was  wit¬ 
nessed  in  England  in  August,  and  still  exists,  could  be  achieved 
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in  America  until  costly  experience  brought  home  to  the  papers  the 
folly  of  undue  publicity  and  the  Government  acquired  sufficient 
political  courage  to  act  with  finality. 

Under  these  conditions,  therefore,  to  (expect  the  American 
Press  to  champion  one  side  of  a  foreign  controversy  to  the  extent 
of  suppressing  the  other  is  a  hope  based  upon  a  non-understand¬ 
ing  of  American  conditions.  It  would  be  this  same  misunder¬ 
standing  that  would  attach  any  serious  importance  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  full  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  a  controversy,  even 
when  the  leader  page  may  strongly  favour  a  single  point  of  view. 
It  is  due  to  the  effort  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  constituency 
holding  every  point  of  view  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  fair  neutrality. 
The  American  newspapers  are  going  to  print  all  the  news  they 
can  get,  and  the  nation  exercising  the  greatest  restriction  upon 
outgoing  news  will  pay  the  price.  To  say,  for  instance,  that  any 
information  printed  in  English  newspapers  shall  not  be  cabled 
to  America  for  fear  it  might  reach  the  enemy  is  an  absurdity ; 
there  is  already  plenty  of  evidence  that  all  such  things  reach  the 
continent  by  a  much  shorter  route.  To  suppress,  or  even  seriously 
censor,  a  published  account  of  an  event  taken  place,  the  details 
of  which  must  naturally  be  fully  known  to  the  participants, 
friends  and  enemies  alike,  seems  somewhat  over-cautious,  to  say 
the  least. 

Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  American  Government  to  dictate 
as  to  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  printed  concerning  the  war  would 
be  resented  and  disregarded.  The  present  war  is  not  looked 
ujx)n  as  a  matter  of  domestic  concern,  but  one  of  exterior  affairs, 
with  America  as  the  “inhocent  bystander,”  and,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  large  as  well  as  small  conflicts,  it  is  the  bystander  who 
gets  hurt.  It  has  not  yet  fully  dawned  upon  Americans  just  how 
deeply  they  are  and  will  be  affected  by  this  struggle-at-arms  in 
Europe,  for  the  political  and  economic  changes  now  begun  are 
absolutely  international  in  their  full  meaning.  A  stronger  realisa¬ 
tion  of  these  things  will  come  soon ;  there  are  already  signs  that 
it  is  on  the  way,  and  then  these  much-discussed  questions  as  to 
the  blame  for  the  beginning  of  trouble  or  for  subsequent  destruc¬ 
tion  and  the  sufferings  of  the  civil  population  will  be  dismissed 
from  the  American  mind,  for  the  time  at  least,  and  the  greater 
question,  one  upon  which  the  entire  nation  will  be  as  a  unit,  how 
to  aid  in  bringing  about  peace,  will  absorb  all  thought  and  energy. 
At  present  there  can  be  no  reasonable  expectation  of  securing 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Press  for  any  one  side  of  the  present 
controversy,  and  this  applies  equally  to  the  state  of  public  opinion. 

England  is  Motherland  to  many  Americans,  and  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Serbia,  TJussia,  and  other  countries 
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are  the  Fatherlands  of  ten  times  as  many.  Sentiment  governs 
largely  in  these  matters,  and  as  the  heart  leans  so  will  the  mind 
show  its  prejudice.  There  is  also  a  large  element  in  America 
whose  viewpoint  of  foreign  affairs  is  enormously  detached.  No 
sentiment  sways  one  way  or  another.  Some  may  still  feel  the 
influence  of  a  German  university,  some  that  of  Oxford;  some 
may  still  dream  of  younger  years  spent  in  Paris,  but  a  greater 
number  wdth  no  real  knowledge  of  European  politics  will  draw 
conclusions  according  to  their  information  and  their  light.  These 
conclusions  may  not  find  favour  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
combatants,  and  yet  they  are  formed  in  sober  thought  and 
perfect  honesty.  Americans  can  well  be  forgiven  considerable 
perplexity  at  the  present  moment,  for  few  are  students  of  foreign 
politics,  and  w^hile  intelligent  and  quick  to  learn,  their  thoughts 
are  now  turned  with  violence  and  suddenness  to  a  study  of  the 
most  complicated  game  of  international  affairs  the  W'orld  has  ever 
seen.  Nevertheless,  public  opinion  in  America  has  developed 
along  certain  lines  and  with  a  swiftness  which  has  astonished 
many  who,  while  priding  themselves  upon  their  knowledge  of  the 
American  people,  now  find  that  they  had  failed  to  grasp  the  under¬ 
lying  forces  at  w'ork  in  this  new  nation,  lacking  in  subtleties  to 
the  superficial  observer.  At  a  summer  school  in  New  England, 
w’here  none  of  the  children  is  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
where  all  had  been  removed  from  the  influence  of  parents  for  a 
period  some  time  preceding  the  beginning  of  war,  the  teachers 
gave  heed  to  the  admonition  of  President  Wilson  as  to  the  proper 
neutrality  of  the  individual,  and  so  instructed  their  charges.  One 
day  in  September,  as  the  school  w^as*  singing  the  usual  songs 
in  unison,  the  children  astonished  and  discomfited  their  teachers 
by  suddenly  substituting  for. the  words  as  written,  and  evidently 
by  previous  and  secret  agreement,  a  refrain  w'hich  ran  about  as 
follow's  :  “England,  England,  Glory  everlasting  and  the  Lordship 
of  the  Sea,”  rising  to  their  feet  as  they  sang  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  an  instance,  an  American  woman,  a  school  teacher  who 
left  England  late  in  August  as  patriotic  as  any  British  citizen 
could  w’ell  be,  now  writes  of  having  recently  in  New  York  listened 
to  an  able  and  scholarly  lecture  by  Prof.  Kiihnemann,  who  is  W'ell 
known  and  stands  exceedingly  well  in  America.  The  lecture  was 
entitled  :  “The  Moral  Position  of  the  Present  Germany.”  The 
keynote  of  his  address  w'as  :  “  There  is  not  a  man  in  Germany  who 
does  not  feel  with  one  great  simplicity  of  thought  that  he  goes 
into  this  w'ar  with  a  clear  conscience  and  conviction  that  the  war 
has  been  forced  upon  the  German  people  and  that  everything 
was  done  by  their  Kaiser  to  prevent  it.”  After  stating  the 
German  side  of  the  question  with  moderation,  the  Professor  con- 
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eluded  with  :  “I  think  American  citizens  owe  it  to  their  nation 
each  individually  to  reserve  their  opinion  until  the  whole  truth  is 
known.”  The  net  result  of  this  lecture  so  far  as  the  one  auditor 
referred  to  is  concerned  was  to  incline  her  to  a  more  neutral 
state  of  mind,  and,  as  she  says,  “filled  my  heart  with  dread  and 
pity  for  all.” 

This  is  already  the  feeling  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  in  regard  to  this  war ;  they  are  not  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  preliminary  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case  as 
they  are  filled  “with  pity  for  all.”  This  is  the  neutrality  of  the 
era  of  internationalism,  the  dawn  of  which  is  now  marked  by  the 
most  terrible  outburst  of  nationalism  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
The  American  Government  cannot  enforce  the  neutrality  of  public 
opinion,  for  it  will  drift  here  and  there  as  events  make  progress ; 
nor  does  it  need  to,  for  as  the  slaughter  and  desolation  increase 
all  partisanship  will  fade  in  a  profound  grief  at  the  sufferings  of 
humanity,  the  waste  of  energy,  and  a  national  effort  to  assist  in 
bringing  it  to  an  end. 

In  the  domain  of  material  things,  however,  a  strong  and  deter¬ 
mined  effort  is  being  made  to  maintain  an  intelligent  neutrality. 
It  is  in  this  direction  that  practical  questions  of  most  iierplexing 
nature  are  constantly  arising.  Notwithstanding  the  remoteness 
of  America  from  the  scene  of  battle,  the  American  trading  com¬ 
munity,  which  in  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  war  did  a 
foreign  business  of  nearly  a  billion  sterling,  now  finds  itself  prac¬ 
tically  bottled  up.  A  vast  cotton  crop  seeks  an  outlet ;  raw 
materials  of  all  kinds  have  no  market,  and  manufactured  goods 
to  the  value  of  many  millions  are  left  upon  the  producers’  hands. 
International  credits  are  suspended  and  banking  business  con¬ 
fused.  The  closed  stock  exchanges  are  the  only  bar  to  an  unload¬ 
ing  by  Europe  of  millions  of  American  securities  held  abroad. 
Those  concerned  with  these  affairs  are  in  a  state  of  distress. 
This  reacts  upon  all  classes  and  labour  pays  heavy  toll.  The 
pressure  brought  upon  the  American  Government  to  facilitate 
rather  than  to  hamper  commerce  is  enormous.  The  country  is 
officially  neutral,  hence  the  business  man  sees  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  at  least  be  allowed  to  conduct  his  ordinary  business 
without  hindrance  and  with  all  customers  seeking  his  wares. 
Neutrality  for  a  producing  country  like  America  is  as  costly  as 
war,  if  it  means  cessation  of  trade  and  business.  The  trade 
with  England  is  partially  guaranteed  by  her  Fleet,  although  even 
with  this  protection  it  is  far  below  normal  figures  for  other  reasons 
than  those  of  actual  hostilities,  while  that  of  other  countries  in 
Europe,  neutral  as  well  as  belligerent,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  extinc¬ 
tion.  Thus  to  the  Government  comes  the  questions  of  contra- 
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band,  the  rights  of  neutral  ships,  the  status  of  belligerent  vessels 
and  of  those  trading  with  belligerents.  The  watchful  representa¬ 
tives  of  England,  Germany,  France,  llussia,  and  other  countries  are 
quick  to  take  exception,  and  not  a  day  passes  but  what  Washing¬ 
ton  is  called  upon  to  say  what  may  or  what  may  not  be  done.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  disappoint,  even  olfend,  someone  with  each 
decision.  The  questions  still  to  come  promise  to  be  even  more 
serious,  for  the  matter  of  American  trading  with  Holland  and 
other  neutral  countries  in  Europe  is  full  of  possibilities  of  mis¬ 
understandings,  friction,  and  serious  controversy.  Never  did  the 
question  of  neutrality  rise  up  with  such  power  to  vex  a  Govern¬ 
ment  as  in  this  war,  for  the  position  of  America  is  not  only 
important,  it  is  unique.  So  far  all  goes  as  well  as  could  be 
expected,  but  there  are  shadows  on  the  international  horizon 
which  foretell  the  need  of  wisdom,  patience,  understanding,  firm¬ 
ness,  and  serenity  on  the  part  of  all  the  numerous  Governments 
concerned. 

Of  little  moment  to  Europe  at  this  time,  but  of  great  importance 
and  intense  interest  to  America,  is  the  congressional  election 
which  will  take  place  early  in  November.  Every  seat  in  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  is  to  be  filled,  and  upon  the  result 
depends  many  seats  in  the  Senate.  The  war  in  Europe  has  not 
obscured  the  importance  of  this  event  to  the  American  people. 
The  effect  of  the  war  might  be  favourable  to  President  Wilson 
and  his  party,  as  his  course  of  action  has  been  generally  approved, 
but  political  prophecy  is  apt  to  be  at  fault  in  present  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  useful  to  remember,  however,  that  on  the  eve  of 
a  national  election  the  sayings  of  public  men  are  influenced  by 
their  jxissible  effect  upon  the  voters.  As  usual,  a  number  of 
candidates  will  take  occasion  to  express  their  sympathies  with 
the  country  holding  first  place  in  the  regard  of  their  constituencies. 
Such  utterances  are  of  little  value  as  an  indication  of  the  spirit  of 
the  nation,  nor  do  they  bear  any  real  importance  in  their  relations 
to  public  opinion  as  a  whole.  If  any  country  in  the  world  remains 
neutral  it  will  be  America,  and  it  will  be  the  neutrality  of  a 
sorrowful  friend  of  all  parties  to  the  dispute. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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In  the  October  number  of  this  Review  the  narrative  of  the  war 
was  brought  down  to  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  September,  on 
which  date  the  Gennans  had  firmly  established  themselves  in  the 
positions  which  they  had  taken  up  on  the  north  of  the  Aisne  river 
after  their  retreat  from  the  valley  of  the  Marne. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  continue  the  narrative  up  to  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  October,  and,  after  recording  the  salient 
facts  of  the  situation,  add  some  comments  of  a  retrospective,  ex¬ 
planatory,  and  suggestive  rather  than  critical  nature. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  critic  will  want  his  say,  but  for 
the  moment  his  voice  is  hushed  in  the  desire  which  everyone  has, 
neither  to  think  a  thought,  nor  say  a  word,  which  could  by  inference 
oi  implication  appear  in  ever  so  small  a  degree  to  detract  from  the 
lieroism  of  the  brave  men  who  are  so  proudly  bearing  the  burden 
of  Empire  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

The  position  to  which  the  German  army  retired  during  the  second 
week  in  September,  and  to  which  it  has  clung  with  such  tenacity, 
was  chosen  for  strategical  reasons,  which  w’ill  be  presently  explained ; 
but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  because  it  was  so  chosen  it  was 
part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  enemy’s  campaign  to  advance  to 
the  Marne,  and  then  retreat  to  the  Aisne,  for  it  would  be  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  German  General  Staff  to  suggest  that  they 
had  so  negative  an  idea  in  mind  when  they  made  their  elaborate 
preparations  for  invading  France  through  the  neutral  territory  of 
Belgium.  Paris  was  all  along  the  iiositive  objective  in  view,  and 
it  was  only  because  the  German  army  failed  to  reach  this  objective 
that  it  fell  back  to  a  defensive  position  fifty  miles  north  of  it. 
The  Germans  retired  from  the  Marne,  not  in  accordance  with  a 
previous  plan  to  do  so,  but  because  they  were  driven  back  by  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  Allies.  The  position  occupied  was  a  defensive,  not 
offensive  one,  its  use  being  to  cover  the  Gennan  lines  of  retreat 
to  the  Rhine  valley  should  events  compel  the  abandonment  of  the 
invasion  of  France.  That  the  Aisne  position  might  have  to  be  put 
to  this  use  had  no  doubt  been  considered  by  the  German  General 
Staff  as  an  eventual  possibility,  but  only  as  such,  and  not  as  a 
primary  object  of  strategical  endeavour. 

A  glance  at  the  outline  sketch  accompanying  this  article  will  show 
why  the  Aisne  position  was  chosen  as  the  rallying  point  d’appui  for 
the  German  army  when  it  was  pushed  back  from  Paris,  why  General 
Von  Kluck,  who  appears  to  have  had  executive  direction  of  the 
whole  movement,  made  such  hurried  efforts  to  reach  the  position, 
and  why  he  has  fought  so  hard  to  hold  it. 

The  valleys  of  the  Oise  and  Meuse  rivers  on  the  west,  and  of  the 
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Moselle  on  the  east,  are  the  two  main  lines  of  advance  along  which 
the  German  invaders  entered  France,  and  they  are  also  their  two 
main  lines  of  retreat  back  to  Germany,  There  is  a  third  way  to 
and  from  the  Rhine  through  the  trouee  between  the  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  and  the  fortress  of  Verdun,  but  the  way  is  narrow,  and 
has,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  invasion,  only  been  used  as  a 
subsidiary  line  of  advance,  the  great  bulk  of  the  invading  troops 
having  come  through  neutral  territory  by  the  lines  mentioned. 

Only  the  tw'o  main  railway  systems  connecting  France  with  the 
Rhine  are  shown  on  the  sketch,  subsidiary  lines  having  been  omitted 
lest  the  vision  should  be  obscured  by  details,  and  the  eye  diverted 
•from  the  water  courses  along  which  the  main  trunk  railway  lines 
find  their  natural  path.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  two  main  lines, 
and  the  various  subsidiary  lines  right  and  left  of  them,  converge 
on  the  two  great  Rhine  fortresses  of  Cologne  and  Coblent?,  and  it 
was  through  these  two  places  that  the  flood  of  invasion  passed 
westwards  out  of  Germany  on  its  way  into  France,  and  through 
them  that  it  will  flow  back  eastwards  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
tide  to  recede. 

Having  got  these  two  lines  fixed  in  mind  the  strategical  problem 
with  map  in  hand  is  easy  to  comprehend.  The  German  position, 
as  firet  taken  up,  extended  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne  river 
from  Compiegne,  where  the  W'aters  of  the  Aisne  join  those  of  the 
Oise ;  as  far  as  Berry-au-Bac,  where  the  line  of  defence  left  the 
Aisne  river  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Suippe  till  it  reached  Vienne- 
la-Ville,  whence  it  was  taken  through  the  Foret  d’Argonne  to  Con- 
senvoye  on  the  Meuse,  With  its  right  resting  on  the  Oise,  its  left 
on  the  Meuse,  and  its  centre  firmly  planted  on  the  plateau  of 
Craonne,  the  German  army  was  clearly  so  placed  as  to  be  able 
to  cover  the  lines  of  retreat  up  the  Oise  valley  on  the  west,  and 
down  the  !Meuse  and  Moselle  valleys  on  the  east,  provided  the 
tactical  conditions  were  favourable  for  the  defence  of  the  position 
occupied.  That  they  were  so  may  be  gathered  from  the  success 
of  the  Germans  to  hold  their  ground  during  the  past  month. 
Between  Compiegne  and  Berry-au-Bac,  within  artillery  range  of  the 
river,  is  a  broad  ridgeway  running  parallel  to  the  Aisne  valley,  and 
gradually  ascending  from  the  Oise  river  till  it  reaches  a  height  of 
between  400  and  500  feet  at  Craonne,  where  it  opens  out  into  an 
extensive  plateau,  the  southern  edge  of  which  dominates  the  river 
valley.  This  ridgeway  is  cut  up  with  wooded  ravines  by  number¬ 
less  streams  flowing  down  into  the  river,  the  ravines  being  here 
and  there  terraced,  sometimes  by  nature,  but  more  often  by  German 
pioneers  in  the  process  of  constructing  infantry  trenches  and  artillery 
emplacements.  Beyond  Berry-au-Bac  the  position  is  less  com¬ 
manding  and  more  open,  the  ground  gradually  rising  from  the 
Suippes  valley  in  a  continuous  and  gentle  slope  to  a  height  varying 
between  100  and  150  feet,  the  contour  of  the  ground  giving  always 
the  tactical  advantage  to  the  defender.  During  the  12th  and  13tli 
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September  immense  energy  must  have  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  construction  of  rifle  entrenchments  and  gun  sites,  for  when  the 
Allies  reached  the  Aisne  on  the  14th,  they  found  all  the  approaches 
to  the  river  commanded  by  artillery  fire  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  90-mile  front  from  Compiegne  to  the  Argonne.  Fortunately  for 
the  Germans  the  fortress  of  Maubeuge  had  fallen  on  the  7th  of 
September,  and  as  soon  as  the  retreat  from  the  IMame  began  a 
number  of  28-centimetre  (11  inch)  guns  used  in  the  siege  were 
brought  down  to  the  Aisne,  and  were  already  in  position  when  the 
Allies  arrived. 

The  river  was  crossed  with  difficulty  on  the  13th  and  14th,  and  then 
the  Allies  found  themselves  up  against  a  very  strong  tactical  position 
from  which  the  enemy  could  not  be  dislodged  except  at  enormous 
sacrifice  of  life.  Sir  John  French  and  General  Joffre,  acting,  no 
doubt,  together,  thereupon  decided  not  to  attempt  a  general  frontal 
attack,  but  to  occupy  defensive  positions  facing  those  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  wait  for  the  development  of  a  movement  which,  by 
turning  the  right  flank  of  the  German  line,  would  threaten  the 
rear  of  the  army,  and  compel  General  Von  Kluck  to  seek  safety 
in  retreat.  Tactically,  this  was  the  best  course  to  take,  while, 
strategically,  the  effect  of  the  turning  movement,  if  successful,  would 
force  the  Germans  out  of  their  positions  without  the  necessity  of 
assaulting  them. 

Although  there  has  never  been  any  authoritative  announcement 
of  the  distribution  of  the  seven  French  armies  during  any  part  of 
the  campaign  it  is  possible,  by  putting  together  fragments  of  in¬ 
formation  furnished  from  private  or  public  sources,  to  locate  the 
general  positions  of  the  various  armies  when  the  turning  movement 
mentioned  above  was  under  consideration.  The  British  Army  held 
the  ground  between  Soissons  and  Craonne,  where  the  line  of  defence 
was  taken  up  by  the  5th  French  Army,  and  continued,  as  is  believed, 
to  the  Argonne  by  the  4th  Army.^  From  Verdun  down  to  Belfort 
the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Armies  were  distributed  along  the  eastern 
frontier,  but  the  precise  order  of  their  distribution  is  unknown.  On 
Sir  John  French’s  left  was  the  6th  Army,  holding  the  ground  between 
Soissons  and  the  Oise,  with  the  7th  Army  echeloned  in  rear  of 
Compiegne.  What  the  strength  of  these  armies  has  been,  or  may 
now  be,  is  another  unknown  quantity,  for  the  French  General  Staff 
is  even  more  reticent  than  the  German  in  regard  to  the  strength 
and  distribution  of  troops  at  the  front.  What  we  do  know  with 
approximate  certainty  is  the  strength  of  the  Britii^h  Army,  which 
was  composed  of  six  Divisions  and  two  Cavalry  Divisions  of  the 
Expeditionary  Force,  and  which  has  since  been  reinforced  by  the 
7th  Division  under  IMajor-General  Capper,  and  the  Indian  Con- 

(1)  Since  this  article  was  written  Sir  John  French’s  despatches  of  the 
17th  September  and  8th  October  have  been  published,  and  it  is  understood 
from  those  despatches  that  the  newly  formed  9th  French  Army,  consisting  of 
three  Corps,  took  up  a  position  between  the  6th  and  4th  Army. 
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tingent,  comprising  two  Infantry  Divisions  and  one  Cavalry  Division. 
Reckoning  line  of  communication  troops,  the  British  Army  should 
now  total  up  to  something  like  250,000  officers  and  men.  As 
regards  the  strength  of  the  German  Army  now  present  in  Belgium 
and  France,  it  is  impossible  to  give  figures  which  can  be  considered 
as  even  approximately  reliable.  A  high  authority  has  recently 
estimated  the  strength  at  1,500,000:  but  this  is  admittedly  a  guess¬ 
work  figure,  and  is  probably  an  excessive  calculation,  which  cannot 
be  verified  for  want  of  necessary  data. 

The  right  flank  of  the  German  line  was  obviously  the  one  to 
attack,  for,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  position  north  of  the  Aisne 
river,  the  German  Commander  had  called  in  all  outlying  troops 
from  the  west  of  the  Oise,  and  in  so  doing  had  left  the  way  open 
for  a  French  concentration  on  the  line  Beauvais — Amiens,  where 
reinforcements  of  troops  could  be  brought  up  from  the  south  and 
east  of  France  by  using  the  admirable  network  of  railways  con¬ 
verging  on  the  places  named.  This  exposed  flank  was  also  open 
at  all  times  to  the  menace  of  an  attack  coming  oversea  from  a  force 
landed  at  any  of  the  ports  on  the  French  or  Belgian  coast.  General 
Joffre  was  quick  to  perceive  the  opening  given  to  him,  and  w'as 
equally  quick  to  make  use  of  it.  On  or  about  the  16th  of  September 
he  ordered  the  7th  French  Army,  reinforced  by  troops  from  the 
Paris  garrison,  to  work  its  way  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise  river 
in  the  direction  of  Noyon  and  Ham  with  the  intention  of  occupying 
the  German  troops  known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chauny. 
Simultaneously  with  this  movement  General  Castlenau,  with  what 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  8th  French  Army,  was  ordered  up 
from  the  eastern  frontier,  and  after  being  reinforced  by  reserve  troops 
assembled  on  the  west  of  Paris,  was  directed  to  concentrate  at 
Amiens,  and  by  a  rapid  march  up  the  Somme  river  make  a  surprise 
attack  on  the  rear  of  the  German  position.  This  was  the  general 
plan,  as  gleaned  from  available  information,  and  from  the  move¬ 
ments  which  took  place.  How  was  it  carried  out,  and  with  what 
results  ? 

Here  it  will  be  convenient  to  follow  in  chronological  sequence  the 
movements  of  French  and  German  troops  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  narrate  them  by  the  light  of  the  cnmmvniqves  issued  twnce  a 
day  in  Paris  from  the  French  War  Ministry,  with  the  assistant-' 
of  the  wireless  official  messages  which  reach  London  every  day 
from  Berlin.  From  our  own  Government  we  get  no  news.  A 
chronicler  is  attached  to  British  Headquarters  in  France,  but  he 
confines  his  reports  to  retailing  such  gossip  as  he  can  pick  up  in 
the  trenches,  or  Headquarter  mess,  and  which  is  intended  to  amuse 
rather  than  inform  the  public.  No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the 
Paris  communiques,  which  give  the  French  public  as  much  infor¬ 
mation  as  can  be  expected  while  operations  are  in  progress,  and 
until  results  have  been  obtained,  nor  to  the  wireless  bulletins  from 
Berlin,  which  are  fairly  accurate  when  recording  military  events. 
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though  wholly  unreliable  when  they  deal  with  matters  of  ix)litical 
concern. 

September  13. — A  general  movement  of  concentration  was  ordered 
by  the  German  General  Staff.  Amiens  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy, 
and  German  troops  withdrawn  from  the  west  of  the  Vosges. 

September  14. — Crown  Prince’s  Army  retreated  to  the  line  Var- 
ennes — Consenvoye.  On  this  day  the  German  line  of  defence  north 
of  the  Aisne  extended  from  the  Foret  de  I’Aigle  to  Craonne,  Berry- 
au-Bac  and  Vienne-la-Ville.  Reims  was  occupied  by  the  5th  French 
Army. 

September  15. — Allies  entrench  their  positions. 

September  16. — 7th  French  Army  moves  up  the  right  bank  of 
the  Oise. 

September  17. — Heavy  attacks  and  counter  attacks  all  along  the 
line  from  the  Oise  to  the  Argonne. 

September  18. — 7th  French  Army  moves  to  Noyon. 

September  19. — Germans  reported  to  be  reinforcing  their  right 
flank. 

September  20. — 7th  French  Army  moves  on  Lassigny.  Germans 
make  unsuccessful  attacks  on  the  Allies  all  along  the  line. 

September  21. — Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  occupies  Thiancourt,  and 
begins  an  offensive  movement  against  St.  Mihiel.  Bombardment  of 
Reims. 

September  22'. — German  advance  towards  St.  Mihiel  continues. 

September  23. — 7th  French  Army  advances  towards  Roye.  Ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  General  Castlenau’s  Army  coming  through  Amiens 
occupies  Peronne.  Varennes  reoccupied  by  Crown  Prince’s  Army. 
Germans  gain  a  footing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  near 
St.  Mihiel. 

September  24. — Gennan  concentration  reported  on  the  line  Terg- 
nier — St.  Quentin,  reinforcements  having  arrived  from  Lorraine  and 
the  Vosges  via  Belgium.  French  advance  checked  north-west  of 
Noyon.  Peronne  reoccupied  by  Germans.  Camp  des  Remains 
captured  by  the  Germans,  who  occupied  St.  Mihiel.  French  troops 
moved  from  Toul  towards  Apremont. 

September  25. — Heavy  fighting  in  Lassigny  district. 

September  26. — Violent  German  counter  attack  west  of  Soissons 
repulsed. 

September  27. — British  lines  between  Soissons  and  Craonne 
attacked  with  great  vigour,  but  without  success.  Siege  of  Antwerp 
begins. 

September  28. — French  left  attack  extended  through  Roye  up  to 
the  Somme  river,  and  thence  to  the  plateau  between  Albert  and 
Combles,  the  Germans  holding  an  enclave  at  Lassigny. 

September  29. — Unsuccessful  attack  made  on  French  position 
between  the  Oise  and  the  Somme.  French  continue  to  advance  in 
the  Woerthe  district  east  of  St.  Mihiel. 

September  30. — No  change. 
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October  1. — French  debouching  from  Arras  attacked  by  Germans, 
and  forced  to  fall  back  to  the  west  and  north.  German  attacks  on 
French  between  Koye  and  Lassigny  repulsed.  Germans  unsuccess¬ 
fully  attempt  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Meuse  at  St.  !Mihiel. 
Wavre  and  Dorveld  forts  on  south-east  of  Antwerp  stormed. 

October  2. — Battle  continues  in  Koye  district,  the  Germans  having 
been  reinforced  by  troops  from  the  centre.  Varennes  retaken  by 
the  French,  Crown  Prince’s  Army  being  thrown  back  north  of  the 
line  Varennes — Vienne-la-Ville. 

October  3. — Battle  continued  round  Arras. 

October  4. — No  change.  Fighting  continues  between  the  Oise  and 
the  Somme. 

October  5. — German  cavalry  repoided  near  Lille  preceding  a  force 
moving  through  the  district  north  of  the  line  Turcoing — Armen- 
tieres.  Violent  fighting  continues  between  the  Oise  and  the  Somme. 

October  6. — French  flank  movement  extends  northwards.  River 
Nethe  crossed  by  the  German  infantry. 

October  7. — Opposing  fronts  extend  to  Lens — La  Bassee.  Bom- 
bardmentr  of  Antwerp  began  at  midnight. 

October  8. — Cavalry  in  contact  north-west  of  Lille.  Bombard¬ 
ment  of  Antwerp  continues. 

October  0. — Battle  east  of  Arras.  Fighting  continues  with  Ger¬ 
mans  established  on  heights  of  the  Meuse  north  of  St.  Mihiel. 
Surrender  of  Antwerp.  British  Army  begins  to  evacuate  its  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  Aisne  river. 

October  10. — Cavalry  fighting  continues  north-west  of  Lille. 
Fighting  round  Apremont  in  the  Woerthe  district.  Apremont 
remains  in  French  hands. 

October  11. — No  change.  French  Territorial  troops  replace  British 
troops  on  the  Aisne. 

October  12. — French  gain  ground  below  Soissons.  Sir  John 
French  establishes  his  headquarters  at  St.  Omer.  British  Army 
concentrates  on  the  line  Aire — Dunkirk. 

October  13. — Lille  occupied  by  a  German  Army  Corps.  French 
gain  ground  at  Berry-au-Bac.  Ghent  occupied  by  the  Germans. 
Franco-British  troops  occupy  Ypres. 

October  14. — Germans  occupy  Bruges.  Estaires  occupied  by  the 
Allies,  and  enemy  driven  across  the  Lys  river. 

October  15. — Battle  in  progress  from  the  region  of  Ypres  to  the 
sea. 

October  16. — Germans  occupy  Ostend. 

October  17. — No  change  of  salient  importance. 

The  above  diary  is  highly  instructive  as  showing  the  gradual 
evolution  of  General  Joffre’s  turning  movement,  and  of  General 
Von  Kluck’s  efforts  to  prevent  it.  Both  Commanders  tried  to 
screen  their  movements  from  each  other,  and  both  failed  to  do  so. 
Both  appear  to  have  been  well  served  by  their  aviators,  whose 
supersession  of  the  cavalry  as  information  agents  is  one  of  the  most 
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remarkable  developments  of  the  present  war.  Spies  have,  of  course, 
played  their  part  during  the  past  month,  but  all  accounts  go  to 
show  that  aviation  is  what  the  Intelligence  officers  on  both  sides 
have  principally  relied  upon  for  obtaining  information  about  the 
enemy’s  movements.  The  strategical  role  of  the  cavalry  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  the  use  of  that  arm  now  being  limited  to  local  screening 
operations  and  shock  tactics,  after  the  strategical  plans  have  brought 
the  opposing  forces  into  contact. 

The  French  concentration  at  Amiens  seems  to  have  been  effected 
on  or  about  the  21st  September,  Peronne  being  occupied  by  General 
Castlenau’s  advanced  guard  on  the  23rd.  Great  expectations  were 
raised  in  Paris  and  London  by  the  announcement  of  the  news.  It 
was  thought  that  the  German  right  had  actually  been  turned,  and 
that  the  inevitable  retreat  would  at  last  begin;  but  the  expectations 
were  short-lived,  for  on  the  same  day  that  Peronne  was  occupied 
General  Von  Kluck  had  concentrated  on  the  line  St.  Quentin — 
Tergnier  an  army  of  200,000  men,  brought  up  by  hook  and  crook 
from  whatever  place  troops  could  best  be  spared  along  the  battle 
line.  Some  of  the  reinforcements  came  from  the  centre,  others  from 
the  Crown  Prince’s  Army  on  the  Meuse,  others  from  Luxemburg 
and  Brussels,  but  the  bulk  of  the  troops  were  brought  from  Lorraine 
and  Alsace,  the  railways  through  Belgium  being  used  for  their 
transport  to  prevent  congestion  of  traffic  on  the  line  running  along 
the  rear  of  the  German  front  through  MontmMy,  Sedan,  and  Hirson. 
The  rapid  transfer  of  reinforcements  from  left  to  right  in  the  way 
described  saved  the  situation  for  General  Von  Kluck,  who  fell  upon 
the  heads  of  General  Castlenau’s  columns  as  they  were  debouching 
from  Amiens,  attacking  them  with  great  fury,  and  pushing  the 
French,  not  only  oft  his  main  line  of  retreat  down  the  Sambre  valley, 
but  also  off  the  subsidiary  line  down  the  valley  of  the  upper  Schelde 
river  through  Cambrai  and  Valenciennes.  The  manner  in  which 
these  troops  were  brought  into  the  fighting  line  in  the  right  way, 
at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  place,  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  the  German  Commander  who,  whether  in  attack  or  in  defence, 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  “foeman  worthy  of  his  steel,”  and  one 
whom  the  Allies  will  be  proud  to  conquer. 

It  is  reported  that  General  Joffre  was  much  disquieted  on  the 
night  of  the  23rd  owing  to  the  failure  of  his  plan  to  surprise  his 
enemy,  and  this  disquietude  seems  to  have  been  passed  on  to  our 
own  Government,  for  on  the  25th  all  war  correspondents  were  warned 
not  to  come  within  twenty  miles  of  the  fighting  line,  while  “military 
experts  ”  were  forbidden  to  “  speculate  about  the  movements  of  the 
Allies,”  and  required  to  submit  their  remarks  to  the  Press  Bureau 
before  publication.  These  drastic  measures  for  concealing  informa¬ 
tion,  and  suppressing  discussion,  did  not  meet  with  general  approval. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Germans  knew  of  the  French  movements  long 
before  we  knew  of  them  in  England,  and  in  no  case  would  they  come 
to  a  newspaper  writer  in  London  for  second-hand  information,  which 
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they  could  get  first-hand  on  the  spot.  Secrecy  of  movement  is 
practically  impossible  under  modem  war  conditions  by  land  and 
air;  given  an  alert  enemy,  and  surprise  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  What 
counts  for  victory  in  a  present-day  campaign  are  numbers,  organisa¬ 
tion,  training,  leading,  and,  above  all,  courage,  such  as  French  and 
British  troops  show  themselves  to  possess  in  so  conspicuous  a  degree. 

A  month  ago  there  was  only  one  battle  line  in  France,  that  from 
Compiegne  to  Verdun;  now  there  are  two;  a  southern,  and  a 
western  ^  line,  which  we  have  been  gradually  watching  growing  longer 
and  longer  on  its  way  up  to  the  sea,  where  it  has  come  to  an 
automatic  end.  When  General  Joffre  took  one  step  along  this  line 
General  Von  Kluck  took  another.  When  French  reinforcements 
arrived  it  was  only  to  find  German  reinforcements  facing  them. 
There  has  been  a  race  between  the  two  sides  to  outflank  each  other, 
and  it  has  ended  in  a  dead  heat.  At  the  moment  of  writing  (October 
18th)  a  battle  is  in  progress  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Allies’  line, 
in  which  the  British  Army  is,  in  all  probability,  taking  a  part 

As  long  as  the  German  invasion  followed  its  course  unchecked 
towards  Paris,  Antwerp  was  left  to  itself,  but  after  the  retreat  from 
the  Mame  the  Belgian  Army,  which  had  taken  refuge  under  the 
guns  of  the  fortress,  began  to  make  itself  troublesome  on  the  line 
of  communication,  and  the  place  then  became  a  thorn  in  the  German 
side.  It  was  accordingly  decided  to  reduce  it,  and  the  Germans 
set  about  the  task  of  doing  so  with  their  usual  alacrity.  Two  army 
corps  were  detailed  for  the  siege,  and  all  available  siege  guns  brought 
into  position,  including  a  proportion  of  the  28-centimetre  howitzers, 
which  were  used  at  the  siege  of  Maubeuge,  and  two  of  the  new 
42^entimetrc  howitzers,  which  appear  to  have  been  taken  as  far 
as  Namur,  although  that  fortress  was  captured  without  the  necessity 
of  using  them.  Added  to  these  siege  pieces,  which  were  used  to 
subjugate  the  forts,  were  the  field  guns  and  howitzers  belonging  to 
the  two  army  corps,  and  which  were  alone  employed  in  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  the  town,  as  the  German  object  in  bombarding  was  to 
terrify  the  inhabitants  rather  than  destroy  the  buildings.  The  siege 
was  short  and  sharp,  the  first  gun  being  fired  on  the  27th  September, 
and  the  last  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  October.  On  the  1st  October 
the  forts  of  Wavre  and  Lierre  were  subdued  by  artillery  fire,  and 
Fort  Walhem,  a  more  formidable  work,  encircled.  The  reduction 
of  these  works  opened  the  passages  across  the  Nethe  river,  which 
was  crossed  by  infantry  on  the  6th  October,  and  by  artillery  on  the 
7th.  Due  notice  having  been  given,  the  bombardment  of  the  city 

(1)  The  operations  which  have  been  going  on  during  the  past  month  in  the 
Woerthe  district,  east  of  the  Meuse,  have  not  been  specifically  discussed,  for 
though  they  are  highly  interesting  from  a  tactical  point  of  view,  they  are  not 
of  salient  strategical  importance,  the  forces  on  either  side  being  only  suflScient  to 
hold  the  other  side  in  check  pending  decisive  results  being  obtained  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  German  line. 
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began  at  midnight  on  the  7th,  and  was  continued  all  through  the 
8th,  and  into  the  morning  of  the  9th,  when  the  city  surrendered, 
and  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  under  General  Von  Beseler  at 
2.30  p.m. 

In  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  by  the  Belgian  Government,  the 
Cabinet  agreed  on  Mr.  Churchill’s  recommendation  to  send  a  Marine 
Brigade,  and  two  of  the  lately-formed  Naval  Brigades,  together  with 
two  9’2  B.L.  naval  guns,  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  fortress 
during  the  last  week  of  the  siege.  This  contingent,  amounting  in 
all  to  8,000  officers  and  men,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  A.  Paris,  C.B.,  reached  Antwerp  via  Dunkirk  on  the  4th 
October,  the  bulk  of  the  men  being  sent  on  at  once  to  the  trenches 
constructed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nethe  river.  Fighting  along¬ 
side  of  the  Belgians  these  men  held  their  own  in  the  trenches 
throughout  the  4th  and  5th,  but  during  the  night  of  the  5th 
and  morning  of  the  6th  they  had  to  face  such  an  overwhelming 
artillery  fire  that  they  were  compelled  to  give  way  and  retire  behind 
the  second  line  of  forts  surrounding  the  town.  The  defence  could 
have  been  prolonged  had  there  been  any  hope  of  relief,  and  had  the 
line  of  retreat  over  the  Schelde  river  been  secure :  but  on  the  6th 
the  Germans  who  had  gained  a  footing  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Schelde  at  Termond  succeeded  in  pushing  back  the  Belgians  to 
Lokeren,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison  to 
Ghent.  Thereupon  the  British  and  Belgian  Military  Commanders 
decided  to  evacuate  the  fortress,  the  retirement  being  carried  out 
in  very  good  order  on  the  7th  and  8th,  but  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  German  attack  some  20,000  Belgians  and  2,000  men  belonging 
to  the  1st  Naval  Brigade  were  cut  off,  and  compelled  to  cross  the 
Dutch  frontier,  where  they  laid  down  their  arms.  The  naval  guns 
were  taken  away  by  train  to  Bruges,  and  got  through  to  Dunkirk 
without  mishap. 

The  fall  of  Antwerp  after  so  short  a  siege  produced  a  moral  effect 
throughout  the  world  incommensurate  with  the  material  value  which 
the  possession  of  the  fortress  confers  on  the  Germans.  Considered 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  surrender  of  the  place  cannot  be 
regarded  other  than  as  a  regrettable  disaster,  which  it  may  not  have 
been  possible  to  have  averted,  but  the  consequences  of  which  cannot 
be  minimised.  It  revived  the  spirits  of  the  German  people,  and 
brought  to  them'  moral  compensation  for  the  failure  of  their  armies 
to  win  victory  in  the  field.  Among  neutral  States  waiting  on  events 
— Italy,  Roumania,  Turkey — there  has  been  a  reaction  of  feeling 
which  has  encouraged  the  War  Party  at  Constantinople,  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  discouraged  the  other  two  States  from  throwing  in  their 
lot  with  the  Allies.  In  England  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  not  the 
less  marked  because  it  was  groundless,  found  expression  in  a  leading 
London  journal,  which  opened  its  columns  to  an  attack  on  Mr. 
Churchill  for  leaving  the  Admiralty  and  visiting  AnWerp  with- the 
hope  of  reviving  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Belgian  garrison. 
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Whether  the  criticism  was  justified  or  not — most  people  think  it 
was  misconceived — the  fact  of  its  publication  in  a  responsible  news¬ 
paper  was  indicative  of  a  certain  latent  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  King 
Albert’s  plea  for  help,  and  then  at  the  last  moment  sending  to 
Antwerp  an  inadecjuate  force,  wdiich  came  too  late  to  do  anything 
except  share  the  stigma  of  defeat. 

The  strategical  gain  to  the  Germans  by  the  possession  of  Antwerp, 
though  less  appreciable  than  the  moral  loss  to  the  Allies,  is  none  the 
less  considerable,  especially  at  this  phase  of  the  campaign,  for  Ant¬ 
werp  was  a  strong  place  d'armes,  situated  within  forty  miles  of 
the  German  line  of  communications  wdth  their  Rhine  base,  and 
serving  as  a  powerful  point  d'appui  for  the  Belgian  field  army, 
from  which  it  covild  harass  the  German  communications  should  a 
retreat  become  inevitable.  This  danger  has  now  been  removed,  and 
the  German  communications  secured.  Of  still  greater  importance 
was  the  release  of  the  army  of  observation,  w’hich  had  been  watching 
tlie  fortress  since  the  Belgian  Army  retreated  under  cover  of  its 
guns,  and  which  after  its  surrender  became  available  to  reinforce 
the  German  Army  in  the  field.  Without  loss  of  time  this  reinforce¬ 
ment  was  thrown  into  the  field,  enabling  the  Germans  to  extend 
their  battle  line  from  Lille  to  the  sea  coast  without  further  weakening 
their  defensive  position  north  of  the  Aisne  by  transferring  men  from 
the  centre  to  the  right. 

Antwerp  cannot  be  used  as  a  naval  base  for  operations  against 
England,  even  if  the  German  Navy  had  access  to  its  harbour. 
Whether  the  Dutch  claim  to  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  Schelde 
entrance  is  justified  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1839  or  not — 
the  writer  holds  conclusively  that  it  is  not — it  is  a  claim  which  the 
German  Government  has  always  supported,  and  could  not  now' 
repudiate  without  striking  a  blow  at  the  neutrality  of  Holland.  In 
1910  we  ourselves  acquiesced  in  the  claim,  and  so  did  the  Belgians 
when  they  refused  to  protest  against  the  construction  of  the  Flushing 
forts.  For  the  purpose  of  attacking  England  the  Germans  w^ould 
not  hesitate  to  go  back  from  the  position,  which  they  have  always 
taken  up  in  time  of  peace,  but  if  they  w'ere  to  do  so,  the  Dutch 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  regard  their  action  as  a  breach 
of  neutrality,  and  whatever  the  Dutch  might  do  by  belligerent  or 
diplomatic  action,  we  should  be  free  to  safeguard  our  own  interests 
by  blockading  the  coast  of  Holland.  In  her  own  interest,  and  as 
long  as  the  balance  of  naval  power  remains  in  British  hands,  Ger¬ 
many  wdll  do  nothing  to  justify  our  closing  the  port  of  Rotterdam 
to  neutral  ships  during  the  continuation  of  the  war. 

The  defence  of  Antwerp  does  not  appear  to  have  been  well 
organised.  The  Belgians  trusted  too  much  to  their  forts,  too  little 
to  mobile  defence.  British  help  w'as  sent  too  late,  and  when  it 
arrived  it  was  not  the  kind  of  help  w'anted.  The  Naval  Brigades 
are  a  new’^  creation,  and  the  men  composing  them  had  not  been  trained 
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to  fight  on  land.  Had  a  few  companies  of  Field  Engineers — Tem- 
torials  if  Regulars  were  not  available — been  sent  to  Antwerp  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  the  Germans  were  seriously  besieging  the 
place,  they  could,  under  competent  direction,  have  constructed 
trenches  with  overhead  cover  for  the  protection  of  the  defenders 
against  artillery  fire.  Improvised  entrenchments  can  be  made  prac¬ 
tically  immune  from  shrapnel,  as  w'e  have  seen  in  our  own  case  at 
Ladysmith,  and  in  the  fighting  which  has  been  going  on  during  the 
past  month  north  of  the  Aisne  river.  As  it  was,  the  Nethe  trenches 
had  been  so  hastily  and  unscientifically  constructed  as  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  useless,  and  when  the  Naval  Brigade  men  arrived  on  the 
4th  October,  they  were  literally  shelled  out  of  the  position  without 
being  given  a  chance  of  using  their  rifles.  Brave  as  the  Belgian 
troops  have  shown  themselves  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
the  moral  of  the  Antwerp  garrison  had  become  so  weakened  by 
defeat  that  when  the  Nethe  forts  had  been  subdued  all  heart  was 
taken  out  of  the  defence. 

The  fall  of  Antwerp  following  so  soon  after  that  of  liiege,  Namur, 
and  Maubeuge,  has  raised  doubts  in  many  minds  as  to  the  utility 
of  fixed  defences  in  modern  war.  It  is  said  that  the  offensive  power 
of  artillery  has  increased  in  a  greater  degree  than  its  defensive 
power.  This  is  true  of  fortress  warfare  as  waged  under  existing 
conditions.  The  modern  howitzer  can  be  brought  into  action  in 
a  concealed  position  without  the  fort  being  able  to  locate  that 
position,  or  even  if  it  can  do  so,  to  reply  effectively  to  its  fire.  In 
the  field  it  is  the  other  way  on.  Given  equality  of  power — the 
writer  is  now  referring  exclusively'  to  artillei’y  fire — and  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  on  the  side  of  the  defence,  which  can  adapt  itself  to  circum¬ 
stances  by  means  of  counter  attack.  This  is  what  we  have  seen 
going  on  during  the  past  month  north  of  the  Aisne,  where  both 
the  Allies  and  the  Germans  in  their  improvised  entrenched  positions 
have  so  far  successfully  held  their  own  against  attacks  made  by  one 
or  the  other.  The  conditions  are  different  in  the  case  of  fixed 
defences.  The  attacking  howitzer  can  move,  but  the  defending  fort 
is  stationary,  and  all  the  defender  can  do  is  to  sit  in  his  cupola  till 
the  first  well-directed  shot  buries  him  in  its  debris. 

When,  then,  it  is  asked  if  fortresses  have  any  longer  a  role  in 
modem  war,  the  answer  probably  will  be  that  they  will  have  the 
same  strategical  and  delaying  purpose  as  they  have  always  had,  and 
other  than  which  they  have  never  had,  but  under  altered  condi¬ 
tions  both  of  construction  and  defence.  The  day  for  concrete  and 
iron  has  passed  away.  Brialmont  would  be  the  first  to  admit  it 
were  he  alive.  Closed  works  must  be  replaced  by  open  earthwork 
redoubts,  massively  built,  connected  together  with  overhead  cover, 
and  so  devised  as  to  admit  of  rapid  improvised  extension  to  meet 
the  ever-changing  conditions  of  the  attack.  The  armament  of  the 
defence  must  never  fall  behind  that  of  the  attack,  as  it  clearly  has 
done  in  the  cases  under  reference,  and  defence  must  be  based  on 
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mobility,  which  is  the  key  note  to  all  success  in  war,  whether  by  land, 
sea,  or  air.  It  remains  to  be  seen  as  the  war  continues  whether  the 
Allies  have  learnt  the  lesson  which  Antwerp  and  Maubeuge  have 
to  teach,  and  if  they  have  done  so,  whether  they  will  succeed  in 
applying  their  experience  to  the  defence  of  those  other  strong 
places,  which  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  keep  out  of  the  enemy’s 
hands.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  Germans  will  not  neglect  to  profit 
by  their  own  experience,  as  the  Allies  will  discover,  when  they  find 
themselves,  as  they  inevitably  must  do,  up  against  those  great  river 
fortresses  upon  which  the  defence  of  the  Khine  frontier  is  based. 

For  lack  of  detailed  information,  it  is  proposed  to  give  only  a 
brief  summary  of  the  position  in  the  eastern  theatre  of  war.  After 
his  defeat  at  Osterode  on  the  31st  August,  General  Rennenkampf 
retired  behind  the  Niemen  river  whither  he  was  followed  by  General 
Von  Hindenburg  with  five  German  corps.  While  attempting  to 
cross  the  river,  the  German  Commander  was  badly  beaten,  his  Army 
being  thrown  back  on  the  fine  Suwalki — Augustovo — Osowiec,  where 
it  was  again  attacked,  and  finally  defeated  on  the  3rd  October. 
Reinforced  by  troops  from  Konigsberg,  the  Germans  rallied  behind 
the  frontier,  and  further  fighting  is  still  going  on,  but  Russian  terri¬ 
tory  between  the  Niemen  and  East  Prussia  is  practically  freed  from 
the  enemy.  While  these  comparatively  small  operations  have  been 
in  progress  in  the  north,  Poland  has  been  invaded  by  a  large  Austro- 
German  Army  principally  composed  of  German  troops,  and  this 
army  has  now  reached  the  Vistula,  behind  which  river  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  has  deployed  the  whole  Russian  Army  on  a  200-mile 
front,  extending  from  Warsaw  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains  south 
of  Przemysl.  A  battle  is  now  in  progress,  and  as  some  three 
million  or  more  of  combatants  are  reported  to  be  engaged,  it  will 
take  days,  perhaps  even  weeks,  before  a  decision  can  be  obtained. 

Fighting  on  tw'o  fronts  at  the  same  time,  the  Geraians  are 
attempting  to  do  what  the  experience  of  war  shows  to  be  impossible. 
Large  as  their  armies  are,  they  are  not  large  enough  for  the  task 
which  the  Kaiser  has  given  them.  His  only  chance  of  success, 
always  a  desperate  one,  was  to  crush  his  enemies  in  turn  by  massing 
his  troops  first  in  one  theatre  of  war,  and  then  in  the  other.  This 
is  what  Napoleon  would  have  done,  and  what  the  Kaiser  began  to 
do,  till  he  changed  his  mind  in  the  middle  of  his  venture.  Having 
tried  one  plan  he  is  now  trying  another,  which  throws  away  the 
initial  advantage  his  generals  once  possessed  of  operating  on  “  interior 
fines.”  Poland  is  proving  a  lightning  conductor  for  France.  The 
end  is  not  yet,  and  may  not  come  for  some  months,  but  come  it 
certainly  will,  and  with  it  the  downfall  of  the  German  Empire. 
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THE  ACHIEVEMENT 

By  E.  temple  THURSTON. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Directly  after  the  funeral,  which  Mr.  Leggatt  attended,  obse¬ 
quious  and  insufferable  in  his  sympathy  for  his  bereavement,  Dicky 
returned  to  London.  Right  through  the  winter  he  worked  un¬ 
tiringly,  promising  Mrs.  Flint  that  the  next  spring  he  would  occupy 
his  studio  in  the  Mill  for  three  months  at  least,  returning  to  work 
in  the  heart  of  nature  that  he  really  loved. 

During  all  that  time,  and  amongst  the  many  portraits  that  he 
painted  whilst  he  was  in  Chelsea,  that  only  of  Lord  Prescott 
compares  in  masterfulness  to  the  Lady  Diana.  They  were  all  good, 
all  pieces  of  work  that  should  have  claimed,  and  did  receive,  the 
highest  praise  from  the  critics;  but  the  originality  of  "Jade”  and 
of  the  Lady  Diana  was  not  in  them.  For  a  couple  of  portraits,  he 
had  said  to  her  that  day  of  her  first  sitting,  a  man  can  paint  pictures 
— for  a  couple  of  years  he  can  be  a  great  artist.  He  had  forgotten 
he  had  said  that ;  even  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  it  was  scarcely 
conscious  any  longer  to  his  mind.  Now  he  was  forcing  himself  to 
think  of  new  schemes.  It  was  becoming  an  effort  to  make  of  the 
people  he  painted  the  works  of  art  that  he  meant  them  to  be. 

Exaggerating  this  effort  in  the  case  of  one  lady  who  was  sitting 
for  him,  she  found  him  producing  something  that  was  scarcely  a 
portrait  at  all. 

After  the  fifth  sitting,  when  she  saw  it  nearing  completion,  she 
remarked  that  she  had  always  known  the  back  of  her  head  was 
attractive,  but  that  on  canvas  it  was  scarcely  worth  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds. 

“I  don’t  want  my  friends  to  say  I’m  afraid  to  show  my  face,” 
said  she. 

“Wouldn’t  you  prefer  them  to  say  you’ve  got  a  picture  on  your 
walls  ?”  he  replied. 

“Certainly,”  she  said;  “but  I’m  paying  for  a  portrait.” 

He  refused  to  change  it,  finally  calling  it  “  The  Portrait  - ” 

finishing  it  without  her.  It  is  that  picture  of  a  lady,  with  back 
almost  turned,  looking  at  a  portrait  on  the  wall,  the  portrait  being 
none  other  than  Lady  Diana  in  a  dress  of  the  Stuart  period  falling 
into  the  background  in  the  perfect  tone  of  distance,  but  her  features, 
her  expression — all  unmistakably  hers. 

There  were  many  to  sympathise  with  the  good  lady  in  her  refusal 
of  it,  especially  since  everyone  recognised  Lady  Diana — as  who  could 
help  it? 
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”Wc  seem  io  recognise  the  features  of  the  ancestral  portrait," 
said  one  of  the  papers.  "'Indeed,  noUvithstanding  the  accnracij  of 
tone  in  its  distance  from  the  front  of  the  canvas,  it  is  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  work." 

Dicky  exhibited  it  in  the  International,  but  found  that  he  could 
not  ask  so  much  for  it  as  a  picture  as  he  would  have  received  from 
the  lady  whose  portrait  it  was  originally  intended  to  be.  This,  and 
many  another  incident  of  the  same  nature,  had  their  effect  upon 
his  work,  and  when  the  spring  came  round,  with  its  opportunity  of 
joining  Lord  Freddy’s  party  in  the  South  of  France,  he  accepted 
another  portrait  commission,  writing  to  Mrs.  Flint  and  saying,  “  The 
summer  surely  will  see  me  down  there  again — this  for  certain." 

That  assurance  was  truer  than  he  believed  himself.  The  summer 
saw  him  at  the  Mill  once  more. 

It  was  in  the  late  spring  of  that  year,  some  time  after  they  had 
returned  from  Cannes,  that  Dicky  went  down — a  ten  days’  invita¬ 
tion — to  Bembridge.  To  Lady  Diana,  his  visits  there  were  marked 
with  a  curious  interest  She  knew  he  was  in  love  with  her,  and 
for  two  years  had  been  waiting  expectantly,  sometimes  eagerly,  for 
that  declaration  which,  with  a  man  of  his  emotions,  she  knew  would 
he  passionate  and  unrestrained. 

But  the  time  had  slipped  by.  The  declaration  had  not  been  made. 
There  were  moments  when  she  was  even  doubtful  of  the  accuracy 
of  her  knowledge,  for  in  psychological  estimates  such  as  these,  many 
things  in  the  account  may  be  omitted. 

They  had  never  spoken  of  religion.  He  professed  none.  There¬ 
fore,  she  had  no  reckoning  of  that  deep.  Puritanical  spirit  which, 
almost  without  knowing  it,  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  She 
was  a  married  woman.  It  was  the  last  thing  she  considered  that 
would  have  stood  in  a  man’s  way.  In  her  world  it  was  no  barrier; 
or,  if  it  were,  two  years  would  long  have  overcome  it. 

Again,  in  many  another  man  she  would  have  taken  this  silence  to 
have  meant  some  other  woman  in  his  life.  Her  interest  in  him 
would  have  declined,  ultimately  fading  away  into  mere  acquaint¬ 
ance.  But  with  Dicky,  whose  personality  was  a  source  of  constant 
interest  to  her,  it  remained ;  indeed,  it  increased.  She  still  waited 
and  looked  forward  with  some  interest  to  his  visits  to  Bembridge 
where,  apart  from  the  presence  of  Lord  Freddy,  they  could  be 
more  alone. 

Bembridge,  indeed,  was  romantic  enough  for  any  love-making. 
It  was  an  old  Tudor  mansion  standing  serenely  alone  above  a  valley 
in  the  luscious  garden  of  Kent.  Far  away  across  the  Ilomney 
Marshes  on  a  fine  day  from  his  bedroom  window,  Dicky  could  see 
the  faint-blue  strip  of  the  sea — a  ribbon  tying  earth  and  sky  in  their 
inseparable  beauty. 

Here  there  were  walks  across  wild  gorse  common,  rambles  by  the 
stream  that  wandered  tlu-ough  fringes  of  king  cups  in  the  valley 
below.  In  the  garden  alone  you  might  have  lost  yourself.  High 
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yew  hedges,  planted  by  gardeners  who  in  their  day  had  uncovered 
their  heads  when  Queen  Anne  visited  Bembridge,  shrubberies  of 
lilac  trees  all  hid  gardens  within  gardens.  Flowers  grew  there  as 
they  can  in  Kent. 

Often  Dicky  had  seen  it  before,  but  never  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  borders  were  in  flame  with  colour — all  the  apple-trees  in  the 
orchard  were  spread  with  their  glad  burden  of  bloom.  He  knew 
what  it  would  be  like  at  Bredon.  It  was  even  more  beautiful  there. 

"Bring  some  work  if  you  want  to,"  she  had  written  in  her  invita¬ 
tion.  "I  shall  thoroughly  enjoy  sitting  out  with  you  while  you 
paint." 

He  had  come  then  prepared,  bringing  sketching  material,  which 
he  carried  with  him  on  all  their  walks  together.  At  Bembridge, 
when  there  were  no  visitors,  she  wore  just  what  pleased  her  best — 
loose  country  coats  and  that  same  soft  shapeless  hat  in  which  he  had 
seen  her  on  Bredon  Hill. 

It  was  the  third  day  of  his  visit,  when  Lord  Freddy  had  gone 
up  to  London  for  the  day  and  he  was  walking  with  Lady  Diana 
across  the  rolling  common  between  the  clumps  of  gorse,  that  Dicky 
whipped  his  satchel  off  his  shoulders,  setting  his  stool  before  him 
on  the  ground. 

“  Going  to  make  a  sketch  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“Another  picture  of  you,”  said  he;  “you  and  that.”  There  w'as 
the  whole  of  England  stretching  before  them  to  that  misted  line 
of  sea. 

She  laughed  at  him. 

“I’m  already  called  the  Lady  Hamilton  to  your  Komney,”  said 
she.  People  were  talking,  indeed.  But  they  had  talked  before. 
Yet  she  was  pleased  enough  to  pose  again  and  stood  there,  with  the 
warm  wind  blowing  on  her  face,  gazing  across  that  breadth  of 
England;  seeing  it,  each  line  of  it  sometimes;  sometimes,  as  he 
spoke  in  broken  sentences,  seeing  it  not  at  all. 

“Come  and  sit  down  now,”  said  he,  when  he  had  caught  the  easy 
symmetry  of  her  pose.  “I’ll  go  on  with  the  landscape  till  I  want 
you  again. 

She  sat  down  on  the  ground  beside  him  to  watch  his  work. 

“You  must  give  me  that,”  she  said  quietly  after  her  first  silence. 
“It’s  perfectly  wonderful — the  pace  at  which  you  work.  It  seems 
as  if  I’ve  only  been  standing  there  for  five  minutes  and  then  to  come 
back  and  see  that.  I  want  that  sketch  for  my  very  own — you’re 
an  amazing  person.” 

“You  can  have  the  studio  picture — the  thing  I’m  going  to  make 
of  it  when  it’s  done.” 

He  would  have  given  her  anything  then.  She  felt  it  in  his  voice, 
warm  as  she  had  felt  the  wind  upon  her  face. 

“I  don’t  want  the  studio  picture,”  said  she;  “I  want  that  sketch. 
I  shall  hang  it  in  my  bedroom.  I  sha’n’t  want  a  reminder,  but  there 
it’ll  be  when  I  remember  this  glorious  day.” 
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“You  shall  have  them  both,”  he  declared;  “the  picture’ll  be 
better  than  this.  Oh,  Lord  I  This  is  the  stuff  I  ought  to  do;  there’s 
no  hugging  a  likeness  about  this !  ” 

There  he  seemed  to  realise  for  the  first  time  the  danger  he  was 
running  in  his  work. 

“I  ought  never  to  see  London  again.  It’s  doing  for  me.  Look 
at  that  last  portrait  of  Mrs.  Seaton  Barr.  She  could  pay  eight 
hundred  for  a  likeness.  Do  you  think  I  didn’t  consider  that,  think¬ 
ing  of  her  shekels  the  whole  time.  I  know  I  did  my  best  to  deceive 
myself  about  it;  but  then  it  was  in  my  brushes — on  my  palette  the 
whole  time.  God  !  How  glad  I  was  to  get  it  done  I  I  ought  to  give 
up  that  studio  in  Chelsea.  I  ought  to  be  down  in  the  country  all 
the  time — or  else  abroad.” 

“Why  don’t  you  give  it  up  then?”  she  asked. 

He  worked  in  silence  and  quickly,  as  though  he  feared  the  thing 
that  he  might  say.  She  knew  then  what  was  near  his  thoughts, 
almost  better  than  he  in  his  fear  of  saying  it;  and  some  reserve  in 
her  which  she  had  held  in  those  two  years,  in  that  swift  moment 
seemed  no  longer  to  have  purpose  in  her  mind. 

“Dicky,”  she  said,  using  his  Christian  name,  not  as  endearment, 
yet  having  all  that  sound  of  tenderness  upon  his  ears  as  thus  it  fell 
from  her  lips  for  the  first  time;  “why  don’t  you  give  it  up?” 

“I  can’t,”  said  he;  “that’s  the  best  and  the  worst  of  it” — and 
still  worked  on  at  his  sketch,  not  daring  to  meet  her  eyes. 

She  sat  a  moment  watching  his  face,  putting  out  her  hand  at  last 
to  stop  his  hand  from  working,  while  with  the  other  she  took  his 
sketch  from  between  his  knees  and  laid  it  on  the  ground. 

“I’ve  got  to  have  a  better  answer  than  that,”  said  she.  “If  you 
say  it’s  spoiling  your  work — not  that  I  can  see  it,  look  at  this  thing, 
it’s  going  to  be  amazing — that  on  a  seven-foot  canvas !  You  can’t 
expect  every  picture  to  be  better  than  the  last.  Some  are  not  so 
good.  But  if  this  painting  in  London  is  going  to  spoil  your  work 
you  must  go.  There  can’t  be  any  reason  good  enough  to  do  that.” 

“  There  is  ”  he  muttered.  He  was  holding  upon  himself  now  as  > 
a  drowning  man  clings  on  to  that  first  buoyant  thing  which  is  to  his 
hand.  Folly  or  not,  he  knew  the  moment  would  soon  be  upon  him 
when  he  could  not  longer  keep  his  silence.  Half  in  dread,  half  in 
joy,  his  mind  was  waiting  to  meet  it  when  it  came. 

The  matter  lay  in  Lady  Diana’s  hands;  all  the  control  of  it  was 
with  her.  But  whereas  he  was  struggling  against  himself,  she 
played  with  a  fire  she  had  not  dreamed  could  bum  so  deep  as  his. 

“Is  it  a  woman?”  she  asked  as  one  who  has  the  right  of  con¬ 
fidence.  Knowing  that  after  their  friendship  of  these  years,  she 
had  that  right,  he  felt  his  heart  set  back  when  he  heard  no  jealous 
note  or  disappointment  in  her  voice.  “Would  she  not  care  at  all?” 
he  asked  himself. 

She  repeated  her  question  again :  “  Is  it  a  w’oman  ?  ” 

“Yes.”  He  flung  it  out. 
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“  Do  I  know  who  it  is  ?  ” 

“You  should  know,”  said  he;  “you  should  have  guessed  by  now.” 

She  looked  up  from  her  seat  upon  the  ground  and  into  his  eyes. 

“Me?” 

It  was  said  gently,  quietly,  with  all  the  natural  tone  of  a  child. 
The  soft  seduction  of  it  carried  the  last  strength  of  his  control  away. 
Like  a  fire  that  has  been  long  smouldering,  he  was  stirred  to  sudden 
and  consuming  flame.  He  shook  in  his  body  as  he  sat  there  beside  her. 
She  had  stretched  out  to  take  his  hand,  and  found  it  trembling  like 
a  netted  bird  in  her  own. 

“What  is  it — Dicky?” 

“You”  said  he;  “just  you.  You  mean  everything.  I  think  of 
little  else ;  have  thought  of  little  else  ever  since  that  day  we  met  on 
Bredon  Hill.  There’s  one  love  in  a  man’s  life  that  is  unlike  and 
transcends  all  others — something  too  much  above  him  for  him  ever 
to  hope  of  winning  it;  but  a  love  that,  won  or  not,  brings  out  all  the 
best  and  stirs  to  the  very  deepest  the  most  sacred  emotions  he  has 
in  him.  I’m  trying  to  talk  sense;  believe  me,  indeed,  I  am.  It’ll 
sound  rot  to  you  not  being  in  love  with  me ;  but  I  must  say  it.  How 
many  times  do  you  imagine  I  haven’t  debated  the  wisdom  and  the 
folly  of  speaking  like  this  before  ?  Thousands  of  times  I  A  look  of 
yours — a  touch  of  your  hand  saying  good-bye ;  the  countless  times 
we’ve  been  alone  in  the  studio  together,  when  it’s  almost  seemed 
that  you  expected  me  to  say  them.  But  I’ve  struggled  against  it, 
knowing  that  when  it  did  come  at  last  it  would  be  the  end  of  me, 
either  in  your  contempt,  or  your  pity  or  just  your  tolerant  disregard. 
Now,  to-day,  this  afternoon,  only  a  few  moments  ago,  this  wonderful 
place  having  something  to  do  with  it  as  well,  when  you  said  my 
name — my  Christian  name — I  knew  it  was  all  up  with  me  then.  I 
knew  nght  enough  the  moment  had  come  at  last.  Just  look  up 
into  my  face.” 

She  looked  up  with  eyes  and  lips  and  every  expression  of  her 
face  obedient. 

“Now,”  he  went  on  passionately,  “before  you  can  speak  your 
pity  or  your  contempt,  I  love  you  more  passionately,  devotedly  and 
faithfully  than  any  other  thing  or  woman  in  the  world.  Now — say 
what  you  like.” 

His  Constance,  his  Dorothy,  all  the  women  who  had  helped  to 
make  him  what  he  was,  to  make  this  power  of  passion  what  it  had 
become  were  all  gone  from  him  then — or  not  gone  from  him,  but 
concentrated  in  that  one  moment  of  his  life. 

So,  as  he  looked  at  her,  waiting  for  her  answer,  her  pity  or  con¬ 
tempt,  Lady  Diana  looked  back  at  him.  These  were  the  words  of  a 
lover  such  as  she  had  never  heard  before.  He  had  spoken  of  no 
desire,  craved  no  favours  of  her.  Passion,  devotion  and  fidelity  he 
had  said — no  more,  and  yet  how  much  the  less  all  other  words  of 
love  that  she  had  ever  heard  seemed  then  to  her. 

She  had  known  there  was  a  deeper  well  in  him  than  ever  she  had 
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drawn,  but  as  she  sat  there  looking  back  into  his  eyes,  the  depths  of 
it  seemed  fathomless,  and  she  had  stirred  them  to  emotions  such 
as  this. 

“  Say  what  you  have  to  say  ”  he  said  again. 

She  swallowed  in  her  difficulty  of  speech.  He  saw  the  ripple 
passing  down  her  throat.  And  then  she  answered  in  the  same  quiet 
measure  of  her  voice:  “I  love  you,  too.” 


CHArTER  XVII. 

It  had  amazed  Lady  Diana  that  Dicky  had  not  then  taken  her  in 
his  arms.  She  was  ready,  willing,  passionately  expectant;  but  in 
the  wonder  that  came  over  him,  hearing  the  admission  she  had 
made,  he  sat  there  merely  holding  her  hand,  dumb  in  astonishment 
at  the  thing  he  could  not  yet  believe. 

For  here  was  the  return  of  his  mind  to  that  first  romance  in  life. 

It  is  seldom  the  woman  most  worthy  of  his  passion  who  the  man 
most  loves.  Constance,  indeed,  had  been  worthiest  of  them  all,  of 
the  highest  of  his  nature;  but  the  love  that  she  had  found  in  him, 
faithful  and  dependent,  had  not  even  the  quality  of  his  love  for 
Dorothy  or  the  greatness  of  spirit  of  this  passion  for  Lady  Diana. 

He  could  not,  as  he  sat  there,  bring  himself  to  that  indulgence  of 
the  lover’s  embrace,  stolen,  and  fearful  lest  it  should  be  seen. 
Embraces,  endearments,  all  the  delicious  ecstasies  of  loving,  these 
were  to  come.  It  was  enough  then  that  she  loved  him  too.  The 
wonder  of  that  alone  was  full  enough  amazement  for  his  mind. 

So  for  a  while  they  had  sat  there,  just  with  hands  held,  no  more; 
no  more  caresses  than  the  ceaseless  passing  of  his  fingers  over  hers. 
There  was  the  whole  of  England  spread  before  them,  stretching  to 
the  line  of  sea;  and  had  she  not  been  there  that  were  enough  to  fill 
his  eyes  alone.  They  had  talked  in  broken  sentences,  all  the  things 
that  lovers  say;  then  at  last,  picking  up  his  sketching  materials, 
they  had  walked  back  together  to  Bembridge.  Whenever,  as  they 
walked,  her  hand  had  swung  by  his,  he  had  caught  her  fingers  in 
his  own  when,  turning  her  face  to  his,  she  had  given  him  the  look 
of  passionate  endearment  that  touch  had  asked  for. 

Lord  Freddy  was  in  town  till  late.  They  dined  alone  that  night, 
conscious,  extremely,  of  the  silent  butler  waiting  in  the  shadows  of 
the  big  room ;  speaking  of  things  which  they  alone  could  understand 
and,  as  they  said  them,  keeping  a  steady  gaze  upon  their  plates. 

It  had  been  a  day  of  misted  heat  such  as  spring  sometimes  borrows 
from  the  summer  that  is  yet  to  come.  They  had  dined  with  the 
windows  open,  the  scent  of  a  bed  of  wallflowers  just  outside  offering 
its  perfume  to  the  air  they  breathed.  That  was  all  the  invitation 
they  needed  to  wander  in  the  garden  when  the  meal  was  done. 

There  the  white  flowers  were  stars  the  night  had  misted,  the  red 
tulips  were  all  blackened  and  their  petals  closed.  In  an  arbour  of 
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yew  hedges,  roofless  to  the  sky,  they  sat  watching  the  night  lift  up 
her  orange  lamp  above  a  long,  low  bank  of  smoky  clouds. 

At  last  Dicky  turned  to  her,  taking  both  her  hands,  bringing  round 
her  shoulders  so  that  her  eyes  were  facing  his. 

“Diana,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  suppose  it’s  often  in  his  life  that  a 
man  can  say  he  has  lived  to  the  full  of  all  emotions,  all  ambition; 
that  he  has  touched  that  moment  when  before  and  after  seem  like 
an  abyss,  they  are  so  far  behind  him.” 

She  smiled  tenderly,  almost  conscious  of  that  moment  herself  in 
her  passionate  content  to  be  so  wooed  with  words  that  alone  made 
this  love  of  theirs  seem  wonderful. 

“Is  that  what  you  feel  now?”  she  asked. 

“  Not  now ;  but  in  another  instant  when  I  take  you  in  my  arms 
for  the  first  time,  when  I  kiss  you  as  I’m  going  to  kiss  you  now, 
then  it’ll  be  that  moment,  a  pinnacle  in  my  life,  and  no  moment 
ever  after  will  reach  up  to  it.” 

He  could  sit  there  and  contemplate  it  as  it  came ;  but  as  he  spoke 
of  it,  this  passionate  delay  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  Her  eyes, 
her  lips  half  parted,  the  very  languid  drooping  of  her  head,  all  cried 
against  postponement. 

“Dicky,”  she  whispered,  “take  me  now.” 

So  he  closed  his  arms  about  her  and  so  the  greatest  moment  of 
his  life  when  first  he  felt  the  clinging  of  her  lips  had  come  and 
gone.  Then  she  was  the  thing  he  loved  and  had  won.  The  instant 
when  anticipation  was  one  with  that  of  realisation  had  passed.  As 
is  always  with  a  man,  his  mind  already  was  stirring  to  the  thought 
of  all  the  future  that  was  theirs. 

“Did  you  think  to-night,”  he  murmured  as  she  lay  there  in  his 
arms;  “did  you  think  how  that  dinner,  with  us  two  alone,  was  like 
a  shadow  cast  of  all  the  life  that  we  shall  have  together?” 

She  lay  so  still,  almost  as  one  who  listens,  that  he  thought  she 
had  not  heard. 

“Wherever  it  is,  that’s  what  it’ll  be,”  he  went  on;  “you  and  I 
and  the  whole  world  still  to  conquer.  Just  like  a  man,  I  suppose. 
I’m  thinking  of  all  the  wonderful  work  I  can  do.  No  more  of  these 
confounded  portraits,  only  the  things  I’ve  meant  to  paint  all  my  life 
— the  things  I  can  do  now  without  fear  of  having  them  lost.  And 
you  there,  always  you;  always  helping  me,  just  as  you  did  this 
morning  by  a  few  simple  words  of  praise,  claiming  for  your  own 
everything  I  do.  Oh,  that’s  the  egotism  of  it,  I  know;  but  I  don’t 
forget  that  beside  all  that,  there’s  the  everything  I  can  be  to  you — 
lover,  husband,  father  of  your  children,  and  with  such  tenderness 
and  affection  and  fidelity  as  you’ve  never  known  in  your  life  before.” 

She  stirred  in  his  arms.  She  freed  herself.  She  turned  on  the 
arbour  seat  and  sat  there  looking  at  him. 

“How  do  you  mean,  Dicky?”  she  asked  slowly;  “how  about 
Freddy — what’s  he  going  to  do?” 

“He’d  divorce  you — wouldn’t  he?” 
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Of  a  sudden  the  chill  of  the  night  crept  into  his  blood.  He 
shivered  as  it  passed  through  him. 

“Divorce?”  she  repeated, 

“Yes;  wouldn’t  he?” 

“Oh,  yes;  Freddy  would  be  quite  willing.” 

He  took  her  hand  again,  searching  blindly  with  his  mind  for  the 
sudden  rift  in  hers. 

“Well?  ”  he  said. 

“I  don’t  think  you  understand,  you  dear  thing,”  said  she. 

“Understand  what?” 

“What  divorce  means — the  vulgarity  of  it;  one’s  name  in  the 
papers,  photographs  in  that  loathsome  halfpenny  Press — the  lies 
they  tell  about  you,  only  hoping  you’ll  contradict  them  so  that  you 
make  more  copy  for  their  gluttonous  columns.  And  then  our 
marriage;  no  privacy  about  it;  food  for  the  Press  again,  making  a 
sensual  transaction  of  it  instead  of  the  sacrament  you’d  have  it  to 
be.  And  that’s  but  half  the  picture ;  ostracised,  you  and  I — both  of 
us  cut  off.  Who’s  going  to  care  to  know  Mrs.  Kichard  Furlong? 
There’ll  be  another  Lady  Freddy  Charteris  soon  enough.  I  know 
who  he’d  marry  now,  if  he  had  the  chance.  And  think  of  one’s 
reputation  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  him.  He’s  said  many  things 
about  us  both  already — and  I’m  his  wife.” 

In  this  one  sudden  revelation,  he  beheld  her  point  of  view,  the 
aspect  of  life  against  which  he  had  so  fiercely  fiung  himself. 

“We  could  go  away,”  he  said. 

“Where?  Where  away  from  what  I’ve  said?  ” 

“The  Mill  at  Bredon.  There’s  not  a  soul  there.  It’s  an  old 
house — you  could  make  what  you  liked  of  it.  After  this,  I  know 
it’s  ludicrous;  but  do  you  remember  what  you  said  about  my 
furniture  that  day  at  Chelsea?” 

“That’s  not  away  from  it,  Dicky.  There’s  Woolas  Hall  and  people 
I  know,  who  know  me  all  through  the  countryside.” 

“Then  abroad — Italy;  some  of  those  towns  below  Eapallo.  Who’s 
to  come  across  us  there?  The  occasional  visitor,  but  what  do  they 
matter?” 

“And  to  be  buried  there,  Dicky;  to  be  buried  there?” 

“  Why  buried  ?  ”  he  asked ;  “  after  your  life  and  mine  these  last 
two  years,  it  should  be  resurrection.  Just  think  of  it — you  and  I 
on  the  shores  of  that  wonderful  Adriatic!  There  I’d  build  a  place 
for  you,  Diana;  we’d  plan  it  all  out — the  place,  the  garden — God 
makes  the  gardens  over  there.” 

He  struggled  against  odds  he  yet  had  scarcely  dreamed  of.  The 
sweat  was  cold  on  his  forehead;  a  bitter  sickness  was  at  his  heart. 
Indeed,  he  was  fighting  the  whole  structure  and  the  power  of  social 
influences — he  with  his  work  and  his  love  and  no  weapons  to  his 
hand  but  these. 

A  greater  woman  than  she  would  have  acknowledged  love  the 
victor,  would  have  yielded  herself  its  captive  and  willingly  accepted 
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this  imprisonment  upon  the  shores  of  a  far  sea  with  that  same  love 
to  keep  a  guard  on  her  escape.  But  these  social  influences  breed 
few  great  women  such  as  this.  Luxury,  ease,  and  idleness,  these 
are  not  sustenance  for  the  great  of  heart.  Constance,  with  her  bare 
necessities  of  life  in  Drury  Lane,  bred  finer  blood  than  this. 

For  a  while  she  looked  at  him,  believing  at  last  he  meant  these 
words  he  said;  learning,  but  with  a  slower  grasp  than  his,  the 
attitude  towards  life  against  which  she  had  cast  herself. 

This  is  the  miller’s  son  he  shows  me  now,  she  thought — here  his 
understanding  fails.  And  yet  the  passion  he  had  roused  m  her  still 
burnt  in  the  desire  for  its  fulfilment. 

“It  couldn’t  be,  Dicky,’’  she  said  at  last.  “You  don’t  look  at  it 
all  as  I  can  look  at  it.  How  should  you  be  able  to?  You  haven’t 
had  the  years  of  this  life  that  I  have  had.  I  couldn’t  cut  myself 
adrift  from  it  now,  and  with  such  a  slur  on  my  name  as  that  would 
bring.’’ 

She  put  an  arm  about  his  neck. 

“My  dear,’’  she  said  caressingly,  “how  should  you  understand?’’ 

“Then  what  does  it  mean?’’  he  asked,  as  though  this  were  the 
voice  of  God  in  condemnation.  “All  this  talk  of  love — what  does 
it  mean?’’ 

“That  I  love  you,’’  she  whispered.  “All  that  it  means — and  the 
utmost  it  can  mean.’’ 

He  took  her  arm  away  and  held  her  hands  out  there  before  bim. 

“You  won’t  marry  me?” 

“I  can’t — you  ought  to  see  that;  you  ought  to  know  it.  We  can 
be  together — no  one  need  know.” 

“  Your  lover !  ”  said  he. 

She  bent  her  head  as  though  she  was  his  and  he  might  take 
her  then. 

But  Dicky  let  fall  her  hands. 

“Your  husband?”  he  asked  her. 

“There’s  no  need  to  worry  on  his  account,”  she  replied.  “Freddy 
dare  not  divorce  me  unless  I  wish  it.” 

He  rose  from  the  seat  and  stood  before  her. 

“That  moment,”  he  muttered  in  repetition  of  what  he  had  already 
said.  “That  moment  when  before  and  after  seems  like  an  abyss. 
God !  Did  I  ever  think  it  could  be  such  an  abyss  as  this  is  now !  ” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  greatest  conflict  of  his  life  lay  before  Dicky  now.  For  when 
he  is  left  alone  to  judge  between  his  love  and  his  desires,  the  flesh 
of  a  man  bears  hard  upon  his  spirit. 

He  might  be  her  lover,  and  for  how  long?  For  their  clandestine 
meetings,  sordid  in  their  secrecy,  he  must  sacrifice  the  consciousness 
of  honour  and  the  freedom  of  his  work.  So  it  seemed  easy  enough 
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to  choose.  But  against  these  contentions  of  his  conscience  rose  in 
impetuous  strength  all  the  blood  of  his  youth,  all  the  unanswerable 
importunity  of  his  desires. 

Through  the  long  hours  and  till  the  morning  broke  at  four,  he  lay 
awake  that  night,  turning  again  and  again  upon  his  bed;  now  con¬ 
senting,  now  refusing,  no  power  in  him  to  weigh  the  matter  dis¬ 
passionately  in  his  mind.  At  the  best  he  had  contemplated  her 
tolerant  disregard,  yet  here  she  had  offered  him  the  most  sacred 
favour  a  w'oman  can  grant.  Then  why,  in  the  name  of  God,  this 
tortured  debate  of  mind,  and  to  refuse  the  offer  she  had  made? 
What  other  man  would  think  an  instant  how  to  act?  Why  did  he 
hesitate?  His  soul  must  shout  that  question  for  the  hearing  of 
those  senses  palpitating  in  his  brain;  and  then  he  feared  to  answer 
it,  for  in  that  answer  lay  the  decision  he  must  make. 

He  rose  with  the  daylight,  leaning  on  his  window-sill,  looking 
out  across  the  countryside.  The  summer  warmth  of  another  day 
was  promised  in  the  very  lifting  of  the  sun.  It  rose  through  a  hazy 
mist  of  luminous  grey,  flinging  its  light  upon  the  reddening  trunks 
of  a  clump  of  firs  upon  a  distant  hill.  The  birds  had  long  wakened 
with  the  first  glint  of  dawn;  he  saw  the  fluttering  of  them  in  the 
apple  trees.  The  cry  of  a  robin  with  her  young  rose  to  the  note  of 
fear  as  a  cat  stole  out  across  the  lawn.  Away  on  a  far  brown  stretch 
of  farming  land  he  saw  the  horses  moving  to  their  work,  hugging 
each  other  in  their  stride  as  if  yet  half  awake.  It  all  conspired  to 
call  him  forth,  out  of  that  room  infested  with  the  memories  of  his 
restless  night. 

With  sudden  resolve  he  dressed  and  went  downstairs,  opened  a 
door  and  strode  out  into  the  garden.  Then — which  way?  To  the 
arbour  where  they  had  sat  the  night  before  ?  Or  to  the  open  common 
where  the  gorse  was  blazoning  its  brazen  yellow  bloom  and  he  had 
heard  the  wonder  of  her  saying  that  she  loved  him  too  ? 

One  moment  he  faltered  and  the  next  was  gone,  gone  to  the  open 
country  where  no  flower  beds  were  in  cut  and  dressed  array,  but 
where  the  gardener  was  the  wind,  plucking  his  seeds  with  a  rushing 
hand  and  scattering  them  with  generous  disregard. 

He  found  the  same  spot  where  they  had  been  sitting.  There  were 
still  the  marks  of  his  stool  indented  in  the  ground ;  there  at  the  edge 
of  a  furze  bush  were  the  remains  of  a  cigarette  she  had  thrown  away, 
the  blades  of  grass  about  it  were  singed  and  brown  where  it  had 
burnt  itself  out. 

Dicky  lay  the  full  length  of  his  body  on  the  close,  soft  turf,  leaving 
his  mind  to  choose  the  passage  of  its  thoughts,  asking  no  immediate 
decision  of  it  until  the  ultimate  determination  came. 

At  that  hour  of  the  morning  mist  hid  the  sea.  The  Eomney 
Marshes  lay  asleep  in  veiled  sunlight  below  him.  Only  the  high 
land  in  the  clearer  air  seemed  conscious  of  the  day  it  was.  He  lay 
there  watching  it  all  awaken,  wondering  why  he  had  chosen  that 
place  against  wdiose  associations  he  might  beat  his  spirit.  Why  not 
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the  yew  tree  arbour  in  the  garden  where  he  had  learnt  the  thing  he 
knew? 

Because  here  he  had  found  the  best  of  her.  From  this  point  his 
judgment  was  clear.  What  had  occurred  afterwards,  that  had  dis¬ 
mayed  and  confused  him?  Here  on  this  spot  he  had  set  forth  in 
his  soul  upon  the  highest  path  life  had  yet  disclosed  to  him.  What 
if  she  were  a  married  woman?  Marriage  had  no  sacrament  without 
love.  That  sacrament  he  was  bringing  her.  But  there  in  the  garden 
at  Bembridge  he  had  learnt  the  slavery  and  dependence  of  her  spirit 
upon  those  very  conditions  of  life  she  had  affected  to  despise.  There 
she  had  offered  him  the  thing  his  body  was  learning  its  hunger  for, 
but  against  which  the  better  spirit  in  him  was  crying  out  in  revolt. 

The  choice  of  this  spot,  then,  like  that  of  a  general  pitching  his 
camp  on  the  night  before  battle,  was  the  first  uncertain  step  before 
victory.  This  was  the  strategical  point  from  which  to  begin  his 
conflict.  In  the  garden  at  Bembridge  the  perfume  she  wore  would 
have  hung  upon  his  senses,  the  touch  of  her  lips  would  have  still 
been  warm  on  his.  Here  there  were  no  caresses  to  remind  him. 
Here  there  was  but  the  memory  of  his  work  and  the  sound  of  the 
words  of  her  confession  that  she  loved  him  too.  These  were  the 
recollections  that  were  as  armour  buckled  upon  his  soul  for  the  battle 
that  was  to  be  fought  that  early  morning  when  the  choice  of  life  lay 
there  before  him  as  clearly  as  spread  that  stretch  of  England  to 
the  misty  sea. 

To  be  her  lover,  to  share  with  her  the  most  sacred  intimacy  of 
life,  these  were  temptations,  the  urging  demands  of  which  no  man 
could  have  denied.  The  cries  of  them  pressing  for  consent  were  like 
whips  across  his  flesh,  stinging  him  to  bodily  pain.  But  alone  and 
above  these  tortures  of  his  mind,  the  clear  direction  of  his  soul 
remained  predominant. 

There  on  that  spot,  only  the  morning  before,  not  a  thought  of 
desire  had  had  its  motion  in  him.  Then  she  had  been  the  very 
spirit  of  Romance,  the  far  abiding  star  of  his  uplifting,  in  the  light 
of  which  a  man  must  engage  the  very  best  in  him.  Was  it  in  default 
of  that  glorious  exaltation  he  was  to  accept  this  substitute,  mean  in 
spirit,  a  sordid  liaison  with  another  man’s  wife,  in  which  discovery 
was  to  be  avoided  by  threats  of  similar  exposures?  That  was  the 
light  in  which  to  look  at  it ! 

Only  those  few  hours  before  he  had  climbed  to  the  very  summit 
of  the  highest  moment  in  his  life,  a  moment  when  the  greatest  of 
his  work  had  all  seemed  possible  after  these  years  of  its  utter 
disregard,  a  moment  when  he  knew  all  the  meaner  motives  of  exist¬ 
ence,  had  found  the  meaner  motives  of  his  nature  which  were  for 
his  inevitable  conquering.  Could  he  then  descend  to  this,  this 
sensual  expedient,  a  spiritless  evasion  of  the  mighty  truth  his  mind, 
if  not  his  body,  had  achieved? 

Of  a  sudden  he  leapt  up  to  his  feet,  and  there,  with  the  wind 
blowing  hard  upon  his  face,  as  if  to  that  stretch  of  England  where 
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it  might  be  his  couscience  stood  waiting  and  alone,  he  cried  out,  that 
his  voice  might  sound  the  determination  in  his  ears :  “  My  God,  no ! 
a  thousand  times,  no  !  ” 


CHAPTER  XIX 

That  day  the  week-end  visitors  were  to  arrive.  Dicky  saw  nothing 
of  Lady  Diana  till  lunch  time;  some  of  the  morning  she  spent  in 
bed,  taking  her  breakfast  there. 

The  first  sight  of  her  crossing  the  room  where  they  had  dined 
alone  the  night  before  roused  sudden  emotions  in  him  again.  She, 
too,  had  had  a  restless  night;  but  with  the  morning’s  sleep  had 
recovered  enough  of  her  freshness  to  seem  to  him  as  beautiful  as 
ever.  Nevertheless,  there  was  yet  that  look  in  her  eyes,  bringing 
him  the  realisation  of  her  suffering.  Had  she  changed  her  mind? 
The  touch  of  her  hand  was  warm  and  clung  on  the  instant  in  his. 
Had  she  seen  the  ugliness  of  it,  too?  Was  he  yet  to  win  her? 
Hope  sprang  high  in  him.  He  strove  against  a  sensation  of  choking 
in  his  throat. 

Lord  Freddy  was  morose  at  lunch,  eloquent  only  on  the  boredom 
of  entertaining  week-end  parties. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it,  Furlong?”  he  asked.  “Do  you  see 
the  jest  in  entertaining  a  crowd  of  people  you  see  once  in  a  blue 
moon — people  who  know  enough  to  criticise  your  wines;  who,  if 
they  miss  their  train,  are  downright  insulted  because  they  don’t  find 
your  car  to  meet  ’em  at  the  station  ?  ” 

“Then  why  do  you  do  it?”  asked  Dicky. 

“  What  else  is  there  to  do  from  Saturday  to  Monday  ?  ”  was  Lord 
Freddy’s  reply.  He  turned  to  Lady  Diana:  “You’ve  got  two  or 
three  political  fellas?”  said  he. 

“Mallinson  and  Sir  Anthony  Hopwood.” 

“My  God”  he  groaned  and  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork.  “I 
haven’t  even  read  the  paper  this  morning,  and  Hopwood ’ll  come 
down  with  a  Westminster  Gazette  under  his  arm,  Mallinson  armed 
with  the  Spectator  and  the  Saturday,  and  all  day  long  they’ll  be 
skirting  round  what  they  feel  about  the  House  o’  Lords,  imagining 
themselves  extremely  polite,  due  to  me  as  their  host  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  because  they  don’t  actually  say  it.  Who  else?” 

“Willie  Gerrish.” 

“Well,  he’s  for  your  entertainment — not  mine.  What  women?” 

“Lady  Hopwood,  Mrs.  Mallinson,  Sylvia  Stear.” 

“Who?  Stear?  Not  that  girl  at  Daly’s?” 

“Yes;  that’s  the  one.” 

“Oh,  well;  she’s  a  clever  little  thing — wonder  if  she’ll  sing  for 
us.  She  can  act,  too.  Got  a  little  personality  of  her  own.  How  did 
you  get  to  know  her?” 

“I  just  wrote  and  asked  her  to  come.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,  I  suppose;  there  wouldn’t  be  much  chance 
of  her  refusing.” 
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Lady  Liana  offered  him  the  rest  of  the  names,  to  which  he  paid 
but  little  attention.  He  wished  to  know  more  of  Miss  Stear,  Lady 
Diana  could  only  inform  him  that  she  had  written  to  the  theatre 
with  the  request  that  it  should  be  forwarded.  The  young  lady  in 
question  was  not  acting  at  the  time, 

“Where  did  she  reply  from?”  he  asked, 

“Somewhere  in  Brighton — I  suppose  she's  taking  a  holiday.” 

He  rose  from  lunch,  asking  for  the  paper.  Later,  Dicky  saw 
him  seated  in  a  deck  chair  on  the  lawn,  the  frown  on  his  face  hidden 
behind  the  full  breadth  of  the  open  Times. 

“When  can  I  see  you  alone?”  Dicky  asked  Lady  Diana,  "I’ve 
got  a  lot  to  say  to  you.” 

“Not  now,  my  dear,”  she  whispered.  “Perhaps  this  evening, 
after  they’ve  all  come — or  to-morrow  morning.  I’ll  make  a  time. 
Did  you  sleep  badly  last  night?” 

“Why?” 

“Your  eyes.  They  don’t  look  like  they  did  yesterday  morning.” 

“I  never  slept  at  all.” 

“Nor  I,”  said  she;  “not  till  the  sun  had  been  up  an  hour.”  And 
then  a  tenderness  filled  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  him.  “My  dear,” 
she  murmured,  “is  it  all  done  for?  Is  it  all  dead?” 

“Dead?”  he  muttered.  “Do  you  think  things  like  that  die!” 
He  was  about  to  say  more,  then  checked  himself.  Ix)rd  Freddy  had 
lowered  his  paper  and  was  watching  them  from  across  the  lawn. 
She  questioned  what  it  was  with  her  eyes. 

“Your  husband,”  said  he. 

,  She  laughed  and  went  away. 

To  Mrs.  Mallinson  that  evening  at  dinner,  Dicky  talked  politics  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  yet  contrived  to  startle  and  offend  her  and 
with  such  want  of  tact — so  she  considered  it — that  she  turned  to 
her  next-door  neighbour,  and  scarcely  said  another  word  to  him 
during  the  meal. 

Her  husband  was  certain  of  a  post  in  the  next  Cabinet,  wherefore 
her  sole  idea  of  politics,  as  acquired  from  her  husband’s  views  on 
the  matter,  consisted  in  an  inordinate  desire  to  turn  the  present 
Government  out  of  ofl&ce  at  any  cost,  by  any  means. 

“Now’s  the  moment  for  us  to  drop  our  Tariff  Reform,”  said  she. 
“If  we  could  only  get  a  good  Party  cry  that  would  touch  the 
pocket  or  the  sentiments  of  the  electorate,  we  should  sweep  the 
country.” 

“Do  you  think  it’s  the  country  that  wants  sweeping,”  he  asked, 
“  so  much  as  the  minds  of  the  people  who  govern  it  ?  ” 

Here  was  unexpected  opposition.  She  half  turned  in  her  chair  to 
look  at  him. 

“You’re  a  Radical,  I  suppose?”  said  she. 

“Oh,  no;”  he  replied.  “I’m  nothing.” 

“No  politics!”  She  was  too  amazed. 

“  None.” 
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“Dear,  dear!  Almost  primitive.  How  delightful.  Then  you 
don’t  care  whether  we  get  in  or  not?” 

“No,”  said  he;  “I  don’t — office  means  nothing  to  me.  My 
limited  view  of  politics  permits  me  only  to  see — government,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  Not  being  a  politician,  I  can’t  recognise 
any  other  politics  than  that.  I’m  behind  the  times.  I  don’t  read 
the  papers.” 

“Don’t  read  the  papers!  ”  Here  was  an  astonishing  young  man 
to  find  at  a  twentieth-century  dinner-table.  She  looked  at  him 
with  pitiful  regard.  “Why  not?” 

“Because  it’s  the  Press  that  does  it  all — the  Press  that  makes 
party  politics  to  sell  its  papers — the  Press  that  keeps  record  of  the 
lowest  events  in  life — murders  and  suicides  and  divorce — in  order 
to  sell  its  papers.  In  the  Press  men  have  made  a  Frankenstein  that 
is  devouring  their  most  honest  motives  and  their  cleanest  thoughts. 
That’s  why  I  don’t  read  the  papers.  If  I  lived  much  longer  in 
London,  I’ve  no  doubt  I  should.  If  I  lived  much  longer  in  London  I 
should  read  the  papers,  and  in  a  year’s  time  I  should  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  party  politics;  but  God,  I  hope,  is  going  to  preserve  me 
from  that.” 

“Really!”  said  she.  “I’m  sorry  for  your  opinions.  Perhaps  a 
little  reading  might  do  you  some  good.” 

Here  she  had  turned  to  her  next-door  neighbour,  fluttering,  con¬ 
fused,  hot  in  her  mind,  quite  incapable  of  delivering  herself  of 
anything  likely  to  be  appropriate. 

Lord  Freddy  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  radiantly  in  the  best 
of  spirits,  a  palpable  victim  to  the  coquettish  childishness  of 
Sylvia  Stear,  who  sat  on  his  left.  She  told  little  stories  in  dialect — 
insipid  enough,  but  with  a  capable  imitation  of  the  accent  that  made 
the  company  about  her  immoderate  in  their  laughter.  She  could 
act.  That  Lord  Freddy  had  promised  of  her.  Indeed,  she  acted 
all  through  dinner — mostly  with  her  eyes.  They  could  open  in  the 
widest  innocence  and  glisten  with  the  sharpest  understanding. 

Lord  Freddy  could  not  take  his  eyes  away  from  her,  and  said 
with  them,  times  and  again,  “You’re  a  minx”;  and  she  was  quite 
prepared  that  he  should  call  her  one.  He  left  that  till  later  when 
they  were  alone  in  the  garden,  and  all  through  dinner  she  played 
up  to  it.  They  questioned  her  about  parts  she  had  played,  drawing 
her  on  to  the  recollection  of  stage  stories.  This  was  done  without 
thinking.  That  end  of  the  table  was  all  stage  talk  for  the  rest  of 
the  meal.  It  flattened  into  politics  after  the  ladies  had  gone. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sat  Lady  Diana  with  Sir  William 
Gerrish — a  queen  to  Dicky  amongst  all  those.  Once  only  through 
the  meal  did  her  eyes  meet  his.  Mrs.  Mallinson  had  turned  her 
back  on  him.  He  was  alone,  thankful  for  the  rest  in  his  mind, 
making  little  pellets  with  his  bread,  an  object  of  pity  and  contempt 
to  the  butler  who  had  heard  that  he  was  a  miller’s  son. 

In  those  moments  he  glanced  at  her,  their  eyes  met  and  hope 
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leaped  up  in  him  again.  Could  she  prefer  all  this  to  those  peaceful 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  ?  There  was  the  instant  of  love  as  she  looked 
at  him,  the  next  she  was  the  hostess  once  more. 

After  the  ladies  had  gone  he  found  himself  close  to  Sir  Anthony 
Hopwood,  who  had  pompous  opinions,  laudatory  enough,  of  Dicky’s 
portraits  of  Lady  Diana  and  Lord  Prescott. 

“  Who  are  you  painting  now  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“No  one;  no  more  portraits.” 

“Dear,  dear!  ”  said  Sir  Anthony;  “that’s  a  pity.  Don’t  you  find 
it  pay  better  than  anything  else  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Dicky;  that’s  why  I’m  giving  it  up.” 

“A  strange  young  man,  that  young  Mr.  Furlong,”  said  Sir 
Anthony  in  the  drawing-room  to  his  wife.  “High-principled;  too 
high — giddy,  I  should  call  them.  He’ll  lose  his  balance — that’ud 
be  a  pity.  He’s  a  clever  young  chap.” 

Later  that  night,  when  the  social  exigencies  were  relaxed  and 
people  were  sorting  themselves  out  according  to  their  inclinations, 
Dicky  found  himself  alone  with  Lady  Diana  in  the  garden. 

They  walked  in  silence  to  the  orchard,  where  the  pear  blossom  was 
snow  on  the  ground  in  the  moonlight. 

“  Well,”  she  said  at  last,  stopping  before  him  and  turning  him  so 
that  he  must  look  at  her.  “Well,  what  does  my  lover  say?” 

She  looked  more  radiant  then  than  he  had  ever  seen  her,  there 
in  her  black  gown  with  simply  a  necklet  of  pearls  and  that  moon¬ 
light  which  could  not  chill  the  warm  colours  of  her  skin — a  thing  to 
love  indeed,  and  with  all  the  impetuous  passion  of  youth.  But 
still  he  saw  more  in  her  than  this.  The  victory  he  had  made  within 
himself  that  morning  yet  preserved  in  his  eyes  the  sight  of  her 
beyond  the  importunity  of  desire ;  still  kept  her  that  sacred  spirit  of 
Komance  in  which  alone  the  exaltation  of  his  soul  could  find  its 
vindication  of  the  thing  he  sought  to  do.  Wherefore  her  words — 
“What  does  my  lover  say?” — these  fell  like  some  dead- weighted 
things  upon  the  hope  renewed  that  had  sprung  up  in  his  heart. 

“Not  your  lover,  Diana,”  he  said  firmly.  “Only  that  amongst 
the  thousand  other  things  I  can  be.  Never  that  alone.”  So  he 
broke  his  mind  to  her,  convinced  her  in  that  moment  there  was  no 
yielding  in  him. 

“  Are  you  thinking  of  your  work  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“That  and  you — and  myself.” 

“How  of  me?” 

“You’re  made  for  better  than  any  man’s  mistress.” 

He  saw  the  shudder  pass  through  her  eyes  at  the  sound  of  that 
word.  Deep  within  herself  she  had  said  it  more  than  once,  yet  each 
time  had  closed  her  ears  upon  it.  She  could  find  no  deafness  to 
it  then. 

“I  can  take  care  of  myself”  said  she — meeting  that  word  with 
pride,  a  hint  of  anger  in  her  eyes. 

“Not  as  I  can  take  care  of  you,”  he  replied. 
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“You’ve  decided  then?” 

“Yes.” 

She  laughed — a  broken  sound,  with  pride  injured,  falling  near 
to  tears. 

“I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  enraged  at  that  refusal.  What  more 
can  a  woman  offer?  And  to  have  it  set  aside!  If  it  were  any  man 
but  you,  I  couldn’t  bear  to  look  him  in  the  face  again.  Why  don’t 
I  feel  the  insult  from  you?” 

“That’s  not  for  me  to  say,”  said  he.  “Except  that  it  is  no  insult. 
I’m  only  asking  for  more  than  you  can  give  me — is  it  more?  Yours 
is  the  refusal,  not  mine.” 

“I  don’t  refuse.”  She  declaimed  that  passionately.  “Could 
any  woman  give  more?” 

“Not  many — but  you  can.” 

“You  ask  too  much,”  she  exclaimed.  “Haven’t  I  shown  you 
how  much  you  ask  I  ” 

“I’d  sooner  ask  too  mu<jh,”  said  he,  “than  take  the  less.  What 
sort  of  creatures  should  we  become,  you  and  I,  when  a  few  months 
of  this  sordid  secrecy  had  driven  us  to  revolt?  How  should  I  work, 
but  like  some  hunted  beast,  hungering  always  for  you,  having  to 
lie  and  scheme  and  plot  and  counterplot  to  find  even  a  stolen  kiss 
from  your  lips  ?  ” 

“Ah,  it’s  your  workl  ”  she  cried.  “I  knew  at  the  base  of  it  it 
was  that  1  ” 

“Yes,  it’s  my  work  as  well  as  everything  else.  I’ve  got  to  give 
up  this  portrait-painting  in  London.  It’s  not  a  man’s  life.  I’m 
trying  to  ape  circumstances  that  aren’t  mine.  I’m  getting  to  want 
people  to  appreciate  my  old  furniture  when  they  come  to  Chelsea — 
not  my  work.  I’m  competing  with  your  millionaire  who  makes  soap 
or  candles  and  can  buy  the  first  thing  his  eye  covets.  Those  aren’t 
my  circumstances.  I’m  a  miller’s  son,  and  I’ve  got  more  brains 
than  all  these  soap  and  candle  makers  put  together.  But  I  haven’t 
got  their  money.  Yes;  it’s  my  work  I’m  considering,  because  that’s 
me,  everything  to  do  with  me,  and  to  do  with  you,  if  there’s  ever 
to  be  anything  between  us.  You  say  you  love  me — then  you  love  a 
miller’s  son — ^a  man  who’s  got  work  to  do,  that  by  God  is  worth 
doing  to  the  best  of  it,  if  it’s  to  be  done  at  all.” 

It  was  outbursts  such  as  these  that  nearly  carried  her  with  him. 
But  then  his  voice  fell  to  tenderness.  He  took  her  hand,  lifted  it 
to  his  lips. 

“  My  dear,”  he  murmured,  “  these  are  no  moments  to  juggle  with 
words.  There’s  only  one  way  for  us  to  come  together.  There’s  no 
half-measure  in  the  sort  of  love  I  have  for  you.  You  must  become 
one  with  me  or  you  must  remain  as  you  are,  and  I  must  go  my  own 
way  as  well  as  I  can.” 

She  had  those  words  still  tingling  in  her  ears — “then  you  love  a 
miller’s  son  ” — and  the  wrench  of  it  was  too  great.  There  in  all 
its  vividness  was  a  picture  to  her  mind  of  her  hands  folded  in  her 
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lap  as  she  sat  idle  by  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  while  he  worked. 
And  in  that  idleness  she  could  see  herself  thinking  of  all  the  things 
they  were  saying  in  England.  She  could  not  cast  her  mind  far 
enough  to  realise  that  there  she  would  not  care  what  they  said. 
They  were  about  her  then — even  that  little  coquette  who  had  danced 
her  eyes  at  Lord  Freddy  all  the  evening — they  were  all  about  her, 
and  she  did  care. 

“Which  is  it  to  be?”  Dicky  asked  her. 

She  bent  her  head.  That  was  her  answer.  He  knew  he  must  go. 

“Then  good-bye,  my  dear,”  said  he.  “Lift  up  your  face.  I  want 
a  kiss  to  carry  with  me.” 

She  expected  the  full  flame  of  his  passion  then,  but  he  kissed  as 
if  her  lips  were  marble,  and  she  knew  his  soul  was  greater  than  hers. 
Then  she  started  in  his  arms. 

“Dicky!  ” 

“What?” 

“Who  was  that?  Someone’s  seen  us.  There!  He’ll  pass  that 
opening  in  the  yew  hedge  in  one  second  now.” 

They  waited  and  watched,  and  presently  there  passed  by  Sir 
Anthony  with  his  head  erect,  displeasure  plain  in  every  step  he  took. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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